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= DO! SAYS MINNESOTA 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


SPURRED by their “right-to-work” victory in Indiana last wink and the Senate 


“In this area there is no ques- 
tion as to whether we are.going 
to complete our quota for The 
Worker. drive,” writes Sigrid 
Pierson, for the Minesota-Dako- 
tas Freedom of the Press Com- 
mittee. 


. “We set ourselves a goal of 
250 Worker subs from Decem- 
ber 1936 through April 30,” 
she says. 


she writes. 


She accompanied: her — letter 
with a report from their“ ‘ace sub 
getter. 

We are sure-that this a get- 
ter’s report will be duplicated 
100-fold by the experiences of 
other sub. getters in other areas 
—as Soon as the drive gets swing- 
ing as it already has in Minne- 
sota. 


McClellan Camaniitec’ s racket hearings, the campaign of the union-busters is building 
up to the highest pitch since the Taft-Hartley. Law .was passed nearly ten years ago. 


Big. Business ‘is definitely 
gaining in its drive to picture 
unionism: to the ublic as a 
“dirty business” and a “monop- 
oly.” 

‘The: labor movement is on 


the defensive. 
Passage of the “right-to-work” 
law in- Indiana is by no means. 


‘the hurried mo 


“We Pledge that this goal or 


will be fulfilled and on time.” 
Further, Minnesota - Dakotas 
supporters of The Worker “chal- 
lenge any. other area to com- 
plete their goals ahead of us.” 
Since Minnesota has been out 
in front in percentage of their 


Worker 


Here are excerpts from the 


“4 GERMAN FARMER spoke 
‘Thanks for coming around. | 
couldn’t get along without The 
now. 
passed around to several neigh- 


(Continued on Page 13) 


His 


entirely due to the smear of 
ALL labor by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and -Manage- 
ment.Practices that is supposed- 
ly .. investigating racketeering. 
But it was undoubtedly a factor 
in swinging at least the very 
narrow margin that gave victory 
to the foes of labor. 


——_—~ 


paper is 


goal already achieved that puts 
their. challenge squarely up to 
The Worker supporters in every 
other’ state. 


Who will be first to accept 
Minnesota's challenge? 


Our Minnesota’ supporters 
feel, in Miss Pierson’s words, 
that building the circulation of 
The Worker deserves the su 
port “of all progressives who 
are concerned with peace, civil 
rights and a better way of life.” 

“We are sending another 
batch of subs this weekend,” 


| a 


inside THE WORKER 


Indiana bosses see scch law as poweriul weapon—page 5 
Changing pigs in midstream, by Alan Max—page 4 

Only 5 teams with flag hopes, says Rodney—page 12 

‘Let them put THAT on TV, say Stork Club pickets—pags 2 
The Black Star Rises—page 4 : 

Negro Women in Southern Industry—page 7. 

Washington's Biggest Tax Dodger—page 3 

An Interview With Howard Fast, by A. B. Magil—page 11 


There was clear evidence of’ 


the readiness. of the trade un- 
ionists of Indiana to militantly 
defend their rights, as shown by 
obilization of more 
than 10,000 protesting workers 
at the state House in Indianapo- 
lis last Saturday. But it was too 
late. The bill banning the union 
shop or any. contracts that. re- 
quire union membership as a 
condition of employment, had 
already been passed. 


* 


THE SIGNIFICANCE _ of 
the Indiana development is that 
fer the first time the “right-to- 
work” menace entered a major 
northern jndustrial state. The 
17 states with such laws until 
now are in the South, plus Nev- 
ada, Utah, Iowa and the Dako- 
tas. The only southern excep- 
tion is Louisiana where the 
right-to-work law was repealed 
m a compromise arrangement 
that retained the union/- shop 
ban in agriculture and some pro- 
cessing fields. 


While until now the trade 
union movement saw the “right- 
to- work” menace as limited to 


— ee 


areas where the labor movement — 
is still weak, Indiana is a state 
of 600,000 unionists and is the 
heart of the sien dhe industrial 
triangie. 3 


Indiana is the third most im- 
portant steel and -auto state. It 
is also a major center for elec- 
trical appliances and of other 
metal industries. The small mar- 
gin of votes in’ both Indiana 
houses that gave victory to the 
union-busters signaled .a new 
stage in the drive of big business 
to illegalize the uaion shop via 
state laws. Or perhaps they can 
spur enough strength for a fed- 
eral ban such as they tried, un- 
successfully, to include -in the 
Taft-Hartley Law in 1947. 

. 

Indiana can greatly spur their 
efio:ts in other states. and with- 
in the immediate weeks in Del- 
aware, Connecticut, Maryland, 
Vermont and New Hampshire, 
where the danger is Srowne. In. 


_Idaho the lower Heuse. 


the bill, but it failed by a an 
23 to 21 vote in the Senate and 
may be killed for this legisla- 


(Continued on: Page 13) 


Families Uprooted 3 Years | Ago—Where Are the Houses? 


2,000 HARLEM FAMILIES were displaced 
from the area above starting in 1952, and promised 
first crack at the new Godfrey Nurse Project 
Houses to be built there. But as these Worker 
photos show, no building has taken place or even 


been started five years later. The area runs from 
132nd Street to 135th; from Lenox Avenue to 
Fifth Ave. The pictures above were taken from 
135th Street looking south. The project called for 
1100 apartments at an average rental of $29.50 per 
room, more than most of the displaced families 
could afford. There are no low rent projects for 
the dispersed 2,000 Negro families to move into, 
no places in most jimcrow communities, exorbitant 
rents in the few mixed areas and very little in 
Harlem itself, Narra a bats Saar 


Vins 
| €, 


A LUCRATIVE parking lot (right) occupies 
part of the space where 4,000 families, largely 
Negro and Puerto Rican, were displaced for a 
project starting in 1951. This Worker photo was 
taken from the southwest corner of Amsterdam 
Ave. and $¥th St., looking north. The huge area 
levelled runs from 97th to 101st Sts. from Central 
Park West, through Columbus Ave. to Amsterdam. 
Notices received by the tenants being displaced 
said “All present site residential tenants will be 
offered apartments in the new project when ready 
for occupancy. Preference for apartments will be 
given to you provided that you meet the eligibility 
requirements”. “When ready for occupancy” re- 
mains a big m six years after the displacing 
began. earache me Sarasin ris he 
puke beyond HIRANO 
TC 4) jit: tif toaatst a4, Pad tie 1 i 
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Dixiecrats Success 
In Committee Filibuster’ 


By ABNER W. BERRY 

WASHINGTON.— The aah peril to Civil rights legislation this year is the “commit 
tee filibuster.” It loomed more ominously as this was written than during the hearings in 
which time-wasting long-winded testimony was given by southern congressmen and 


state officials. {" 
Sen. Edwin E. Willis (D-La) hes im committee so long. [man. He may call up whatever 


obtained’ agreement from Rep.|° Sen. Thomas C. Hennings (D- bills he sees fit. He may act on 
Emanuel ‘Celler (D-NY), chairman’ Mo.), ‘the ‘sub-committee’ chair- | routine business, or he may not 
of the House Judiciary Committee man had proposed that hearings call meetings at all. 
to delay until’ next Tueday con-|élose on Feb. 25. Ervin and| He cannot do this however if 
sideration of the bill approved by|fehnston, with the support of two|the liberal Democratic minority 
a subcommittee. And Sen. Samuel/Republicans, Sens. Roman L.|and the Republicans on the com- 
J. Ervin (D-NC) now threatens/Hruska of Nebraska, and nies mitte refuse to remain silent in 
either to on the bay Soe V. Watkins of Utah held = for | the face of pee bop ae 
which closed Tuesday in the Con-|longer hearings so that Southern! For it is noticea at the Dix- : 
stitutional Rights sub-committee, officials could’ testify. Both Wat-/iecrats are on the defensive? It mee pene bie nee preirs tos First of all, the Western powers 
or to press for new hearings before|kins and Hruska, incidentally are|is noticeable that the Republicans | Py, aot are divided among themselves over 
the full Senate Judiciary Commit-' sponsors of the Administration’s ' are consciously going out to win 7 lic fo] th Dulles h the Suez situation. State Department 
tee. civil rights measure. the Negro vote. They cannot The Israe at on. wat p ” ee concern was primarily for the oil 
The rumors are that the bi-parti-| Now that hearings are coming! openly be associated with East- given no rea Se ae on investments in Saudi Arabia, roel 
san agreement in the House Judi- to a close, the fight shifts to the land projects; nor can they expect oo f hare yes 2 raay ‘the and all the other oil-soaked Ara 
Ciary Committee is strained by the the full Senate Judiciary Commit-|to effect safely a clandestine part- C, If of A 8 .. aS = a The British and French were 
latest development. And unless tee must act get the supporters|nership as they did last year. onan, ig" more worried about control of the 
there is such bi-partisan agreement of civil rights bills, that the Ju-| It seems possible that if the same The Arabs felt that by promising’ Suez Canal, and secondarily about 
in both Houses civil rights legisla-|diciary Committee must act to get pressure is kept up after the hear- Israel such guarantees the U.S. was; saving their remaining oil invest- 
tion will die by delay, a Dixiecrat the bill onto the floor before Con-|ings close as was applied during preparing to infringe on Arab ter- jment stake after U.S. firms had 
ritory and sovereignty. Nor was! taken over the lion’s share. 


ob‘ective. ‘gress recesses for Easter. East- the open hearings, Eastland and: q li 
Heretofore the floor of the land also knows that if the bills! the Dixiecrats can be isolated. But | syPt ready to concede Israe | Out of this difference came the 
British-French decision to invade 


Senate, where Southern senators are not acted on before that, the | this can only be done if the Re- ' ships free navigation in the Aqaba 
have the right to talk a bill to filibusterers-have working for them! publicans know they will have to, gulf. Egypt, keeping their transatlantic 
death, has been the graveyard the concern for adjournment which | pay a political price for permitting | This was only one small indica- ally in the dark about their schemes. 
of all civil rights legislation. This sets in as soon as the weather the outcome to be otherwise. tion of the continuing crisis of} 414 then the world saw the U.S. 

oppose the aggression against 


year there is optimism in the ranks warms in April. 
" ~~ P is pledged “A LITTLE MORE PRESSURE, HE WILL MAKE IT’ [Egypt and vote together with the 


Key Mid-East Issues 
‘Remain After Israel 
Quits Gaza, Aqaba 


By JOSEPH CLARK | 

DESPITE protests all over Israel Prime Minister Ben 
Gurion went along with the pledge made in UN that the 
‘nvaded territory of Gaza and on the Gulf of Aqaba would 


'be evacuated. That ended one 


Middle East headache. But mi- 
graine persisted over the Middle/that something much more funda- 
Fast. mental was needed. 


To the casual observer it might} * 
seem strange that both Israelis and LURKING behind the current 
Arabs were suspicious of the agree- Arab-Israeli conflicts is the crisis 
ment under which Israeli forces over the Suez Canal. 


Israel-Arab relations. It was a sign 


of civil rights supporters in and; [Eastland therefore, 
out ef Congress that the filibuster 
can be beaten if... . me 

For, no matter how mild .or 
how “palatable,” to use the. words 
of Rep. Emnauel Celler D-NY), 


the bloc of Southern senators, 


with few exceptions, looks upon 
all civil rights bills as intrusions 
into a domain reserved for the 
states. 

Indeed, Sen. Samuel J. Ervin, 
the junior senator from North 
Carolina, told: spectators attend- 
ing hearings on. civil rights bills 
that he had given up his seat on 
the State Supreme Court to go to 
Washington to protect the consti- 
tutional rights of his state. 
he made it plain that he thought 
deieating civil. rights bills was part 
of his duty as a guardian of his 
state. 

* 

ERVIN HAS ACTED all along 
in the-Constitutional Rights Sub- 
committee as the defense attorney 
for the South and the sharpest | 
prosecutor of witnesses speaking in 
favor of civil rights. It was due 
in part to the activity of Ervin’ 
and Sen.. Olin D. Johnston, the 
South Carolina Democrat, that the 
civil rights bills have — been held! 


—-——— eee + Se 


And | 
bait the threat not to act on con- 


to dally, bargain, finagle, deal and 
pervert parliamentary procedures 
to the end that civil rights bills 
are held in his committee beyond 
the Easter date. 

LAST YEAR EASTLAND was 
able to whip the Republican mem- 
bers of his committe into line by 
threatening not to act on the con- 
firmation of Federal Appeals Court 
Judge Simon Sobeloft. Sobeloft 
got his confirmation but the Re- 
publicans went along with East- 
land to kill the civil rights bills 
in committee. 

This year Eastland was defeat- 
ed when he attempted the same 
sort of back-door deal, using as 


firming Associate Supreme Court 
Justice William J. Brennan. East- 


land has had to act on Brennan’s 
‘Interim appointment. 


It is said 
that this action wsa due to the 
knowledge that Justice Brennan 
could serve until the end of the 
SSth Congress whether he was 
confirmed or not. 

But that does not end the pow- 
‘ers of Eastland to block civil 
rights by an alliance with the Re- 
publicans. There are many pre- 
rogatives of the committee chair- 


USSR to condemn it and secure the 
evacuation of the invaders. What 
was involved became even clearer 
when the Eisenhower Doctrine was 
proclaimed and talk centered on 
filling the so-called Middle East 


vacuum. 
* 


THE ARAB peoples of course 
resented the implication that they 
represented a vacuum which con- 
tending powers would try to fill. 
At the heart of Western difficulties 
in the Middle East was an ever 
more powerful force—the Arab na- 
tional liberation movement. Sov- 
‘ereignty and independence were 
the slogans of the poverty-ridden 
Middle East peoples. As colonial 
and subjugated peoples they had 
reaped a harvest of poverty, lack 
of industrial development, illiteracy, 
disease and oppression. 

The Eisenhower Doctrine was a 
more modern version of colonial- 
ism. It couldn’t seek direct rule 
such as the British and French had 
once exercised. It could only try to 
‘protect the oil investors by bribing 
the rulers of Middle East states and 
by installing military bases and se- 
‘gay political and military . in- 


_ (Continued on Page 13) 


Let Them Put THAT on TV; Say Stork Cub Pickets 


By LESTER RODNEY 
“HANG AROUND A 
WHILE,” the striking Stork 


Club waiter said, “You'll see 
His Highness come out here, 
and how he acts. He owns the 
sidewalk. He owns 53rd Street.” 


His Highness is Sherman Bil- 
lingsley, proprietor of the lav- 
ish east midtown snob resort, a 
man who says he'll never rec- 
ognize the union, and that there 
is no issue. 


“No issue,” the worker told 
us, “Eighty of the ninety-five 
- waiters and kitchen men are 
out, and he says there’s no is- 
sue. What does he think we do, 
strike for the fun of it?” 


This was Tuesday noon, and 
picketing of the famous, and in- 
famous, TY-featured nitery had 
just been resuiied after what 
the . workers called a most sig- 
nificant labor victory over Judge 
pre we -anti-picketing injunc- 
ion. ° * 


The strike ‘of two locals of the 


Monday the five-man Appellate 
Division unanimously overturn- 


ed the Saypol ruling. 


“I hope labor realizes what 
an important victory for all la- 
bor this is, a Stork employe 
said, “This was some trap Say- 
pol put over, all the boss ever 
had to do is go to the Labor 
Board, just go before them, 
mind you, and boom, injunction, 
no more picketing!” 

* 


WE HAD SEEN the interior 
of the Stork Club once or twice 
on a television program of the 
same name. It is a horribly dull, 
self-conscious show, but at least 
everything always seems so po- 
lite and courteous and civilized. 
‘How is it really inside when you 
work there? 


“Oh,” was the bitterly sarcas- 
tic answer, “Now it’s fine. He 
threatens the scabs real good, I 
hear, The real story of how he is 
will some out at the Labor 
Board 


never heard anything so vile. 
He cusses the workers out with 
his filthy mouth, it’s something 
aed workers should have to 
take.” 


Billingsley and his Stork have 
a long anti- laioe record. In 1937 
when he discovered nine of his 
poorly paid waiters had joined 
the union, he promptly fired 
them. The charges? “Garlic 
breath” and being “incompe- 
tent, insolent, unruly and dis- 
honest.” 

More. recently, in 51, the man 
from Oklahoma made the news 
when he insulted Josephine Bak- 
er, the famed Nemo entertainer 


visiting here from France. He 
was backed by his good friend 
Walter Winchell of “in Hearst 
ee who launched a typically 
evered dot-dot-dot campaign of 
rowed 


slander against the 
umn and 


Miss Baker in his co 
on the air. 


A picket line of outraged ce- 
lebrities at that time, including 
the late NAACP head Walter 
White and novelist Laura Hob- 
son, author of Gentleman’s 
Agreement, carried signs which 
proclaimed “This Night. Club is 
a White Club.” Middleweight 
champion Ray Robinson com- 
mented briefly, “I'd like for 


linet ietemiaeeetine 
a ee 


He Worked for Billingsley 

The Alfred Hitchcock thriller “The Wrong Man”, now at the 
neighborhood theatres in New York, has as its hero a Stork Club 
musician, a bass cellist. This musician is shown taking home $85 a 
week and living in an economic straitjacket. He lives in Queens and 


has two children. 


To go.on vacation he has to borrow $50. To get proper dental 
care for his wife, he is shown applying for a $300 loan on her insur- 


ance policy. 


Sherman Billingsley to be my 


next opponent.” 
SAID BILLINGSLEY to un- 


ion representatives last week 
“Til never sign. 

“Maybe he will and maybe: 
he won t, ” said a worker se 
“But we're going to fight him 
the end.” 

The gauntlet is down and the 
issue is drawn. The striking lo-. 
cals are being wholeheartedly 
backed by Musicians Local 802 
= the Teamsters Joint Coun- 
c 

Has the picket line notice- 
ably cut into his business? 

es,” was the answer, “You 
could notice it pick up when 
we couldn't picket. A lot of big 
shots and celebrities’ came in 
again. See they're afraid to cross 
a picket line, now with TV ev- 


eryone knows their faces.” 
picket line too 


After his arrest in a case of mistaken identity, his wife goes snl 
but her neurosis is also shown to be partly due to their futile efforts 
to work out of a slow but steady accumulation of debt. . 

Latest -figures of the Heller Committee for Research in Social .; 
-Economics at the University of California are that the head ‘of a 


16 pa oa _ family of four must: bring Tomes # einhneal Sf PROCS weekketaies 1° 
| onl i 


Hotel and Restaurant Employes 
Union, “ag § told this reporter 

Jan. 9. Picketing was for- 
bidden Feb. 2 when Saypol 
oa ap the ne Ben when Bil- 
“ah “umstinpatted 

ee the union ‘5 gent | 
“to sptalefer the’ Stérk’s ers. 

bnehts tol Ygde tiie 


oe" 
The Stork opens at noon and 
closes at 4 p.m. the next mom- 
long, you asked: as you 
Napalm oo crepe ies ~ gee 


“hotne ‘poy tox decent living wtardard. " jeeet. BD pteve eet 8 Qi IS2. <8 
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Solons Move to. 
Help Jobless 


DETROIT. — Two important 
moves to help joblessness here were 
a report that Michigan's labor Sena- 
tor, Pat McNamara had introduced 
a bill for a 35-hour work week. Also 
Councilman Ed Connor, Detroit, is 
presenting a program to alleviate 
the hardships of decentralization 
(runaway shop) and automation. 

McNamara's bill is a companion 
bill in the U. S. Senate to Con- 
gressman James Roosevelt's bill- in 
the House of Representatives and 
is an amendment to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act | 

Councilman Connor wants a full 
report from all ap departments on 
how to keep ae actories here and 
bring in new industry, 


STELLATO URGES 


McPHAUL AID 


DEARBORN. — Carl Stellato, 
president of UAW Ford Local 600 
told a recent General Council 
meeting of 200 delegates represent- 
ing some 46,000 dues paying mem- 
bers, that it’s labor's duty to sup- 

ort all who are victimized for up- 
holding the peoples democratic 
rights. 


He was referring to the persecu- | 


tion by the Federal Government of 
Ford Lecal 600 member, Arthur 
-McPhaul , who was recently con- 
victed of “contempt of Congress” 
because he refused to turn over 
membership lists to the House Un- 
American witchhunters. 


Protect Mrs. Watkins 


Home says Lockwood 


' DETROIT. — A noted civil lib- 
erties fighter, Charles Lockwood, 
attorney, writing in a weekly news 
column published in community 
and labor papers says the attacks 
by mobs on Mrs. Ethel Watkins, 
Negro woman’s home, seems to be 
not concerning the Detroit police 
or Detroit newspapers. Mrs. Wat- 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. — A new 
report this week revealed the 
shocking extent of anti-Negro dis- 
crimination in Illinois employment, 
housing, hospitals, schools and pub- 
lic accommodations. 

Bills which seek to outlaw and 
curb some of this open racism in 
this state have been introduced in 
the islature. However, Gov. 
William G. Stratton did not recom- 
mend any such legislation, and 
none of it so far has-been the sup- 
port of the state administration or 
of the Republican majority in the 
Legislature. 


The irony of the situation is that 
the new report on discrimination in 
Illinois has been brought out by 
the Illinois Commission on Human 
Relations, an official body appoint- 
ed by the Governor. 

* 

IT WAS forwarded to Gov. Strat- 
ton by commission chairman C., 
George Dimas with the suggestion 
that the Governor “consider reme- 
dial measures.” Here are the main 
areas of continuing discrimination 
disclosed in the report: 


EMPLOYMENT 


While seeking to stress progress 
in employment of Negroes, the state 
report admitted that “the basic pat- 
terns persist,” patterns of . wide- 
spread discrimination. 

Advances of Negroes into skilled 
jobs was noted especially in Rock- 
ford and in Rock Island, Ill But 
in the cautious words of the report, 
the statewide picture is that Ne- 
groes are “still under-represented 
in the higher occupational groups! 
and over-represented in the lower 
occupational’ groups.” | 

A revealing sidelight was the 
report on a four-day survey made 
last October, analyzing the want 
ads in one Chicago newspaper. Of 
the 43 employment agencies list-' 
ing avaiable jobs, 21 of them list- 
ed racial preferences. 


; 


guarantee that all jobs from the 
agencies not specifying racial, re- 
ligious or national origin prefer- 
ences are available to all groups. 
This brief survey of employment 
agency ads indicates that racial dis- 
crimination in employment is open- 
ly practiced i n the city of Chi- 
cago.” 


HOUSING 


“A study of the 66 cities in the 
United States ranked Chicago as 
the second most segregated of all, 
and first among northern cities in 
the group,” the IHinois Commission 
on Human Relations reported. 

Statewide, the lack of an “open 
housing market” keeps Negroes liv- 
ing in undesirable areas. The report 
added that these were “usually by 
rivers, tracks, packing houses, 
dump-grounds, or in the inner-city 
where time and tide have left ugly 
slums.” 

The pattern of residential segre- 
gation, said the report, sets the 
pattern for segregated schools and 
other facilities, also created “moral 
and social problems which extend 
into other areas of family life.” 

A check list of the 24 biggest 
towns in Illinois revealed that in 
15 of them, Negro and white resi- 
dents there are sharply segregated. 
The facts also disclosed that while 
an effective fight has been made 
to end segregation in public hous- 
ing projects in Chicago, this fight 
has yet to be made downstate. 


HOSPITALS 


While discrimination is wide- 
spread in private hospitals, it also 
persists in publie hospitals in Illi- 
nois. 

The new report of the Illinois 
Commission on Human Relations 
told of “two county hospitals which 
admit non-whites only in segregat- 
ed wards tor reoms.” Another 
county hospital segregates Negro 


Said the report: “There is no' men but not women. One township' restaurants, hotels, motels, taverns, 
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tratton Ignores Facts on. 


hospital admits Negroes as emer- 
gency and out-patients only. _ 

The report spoke of improve- 
ment in admitting Negro patients 
to hospitals in Illinois. But this im- 
provement is mainly in Chicago 
where a city ordinance was pass- 
ed last year to prohibit jimcrow 
practices. 

A questionnaire returnea to the 
commission by 143 private short- 
term hospitals revealed that 23.1 
percent of them segregate Negro 
patients, while an additional 2.8 
percent will not give Negroes a 


bed 

While the South continues the 
fight on ‘segregation of schools, 
IHinois has still not won this fight. 

In downstate Illmois, the state 
commission revealed, there are still 
73 all-Negro grade schools. In the. 
past two years, there were six such, 
segregated schools which were 


closed and the pupils sent to other 
schools in the district. 


ee 
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and swimming pools, comes nearest 
to approaching the bi-racial pattern 
found in the southern part of the 
United States. Other cities in that 
area such as E. St. Louis, Mount 
Vernon, and Alton also are gen- 
erally segregated, but with signi- 
ficant exceptions. Centralia and 
Carbonale, also in the same area, 
probably have a larger number of 
places which serve all patrons 
equally. 

“Evanston, Harvey and Rock- 
ford, in the northern part of the 
state, are generally free from dis- 


crimination by places of public ac- 
commodation. In those cities, 


places which have discriminatory 
policies are cited as exceptions io 


1957 


ithe rule. In Kankakee, for instance, 


taverns are generally segregated, in 
Danville bewling ‘lise an closed, 
and in Chicago Heights the skating 
rink is open to Negroes only one 
day in the week.” 

The report added: “The types 
of establishments most often closed 
to non-whites are drinking and 


The report stated: 

“In 1956, the information avail- 
able to the commission, indicates 
that there are 80 all-Negro schools 
in 16 Illinois counties exclusive of 
Chicago. There are seven all-Negro 
high schools in five counties and 
73 (all Negro} elementary schools 
in 16 counties.” 

While the report indicated clear- 
ly that school segregation still exists, 
there was no recommendation made 


evil. Under Illinois law, no school 


I district which practices discrimina-| 


tion is entitled to state funds. 


PUBLIC PLACES 


The Illinois commission reported: 
“In general, more discrimination is 
found in places of public accommo-| 
dation located in cities in the south- 
ern part of the state. Cairo, with 
completely segregated facilities in 


kins lives at 12356 Cherrylawn. 
White supremacist led mobs have 
been encircling the house since 
around Feb. 1. In that time only 
one mobster has been arrested. 
Lockwood writes, “We can give 
millions of dollars i naid but will 
not overcome the ill-will engender- 
ed by bigots and hatemongers.” 
He says further, “it is high time 
the people of Detroit realize the su- 
preme importance of protecting the 


legal rights of all people, white or 
' black. 


HONOR 1937 


CHRYSLER STRIKERS 


DETROIT. — UAW, members, 
numbering some 115,000, _ will 
honor veteran workers who partici- 
pated in the historic 1937 Chrysler 


| 


i 
| 


| Can you help bring your com-. 
‘munity up to 50 percent in The 
|Worker drive during this coming. 


a 


| 


THE passage of the anti-labor “right-to-work” law in Indiana 


has proved to be a shocker for unionists who thought it couldn’t 
happen. Bitter questions are being asked about the union leaders 


Next Seven Days Crucial in 


Fight for 50 pct. of Sub Goals 


week? 
That was the challenge sent out 
to all press-builders this week by 


TALK 


in the report on wiping out this} 


dancing places, and participans 
sports facilities such as skating 
rinks and bowling alleys. Discrim- 
mation- in these places is found 
throughout the state, even in cities 
which are generally considered to 
have very "sag records in other 
areas of publie accommodations.” 


Attorneys to Eo 


Honored Merch 17 
CHICAGO. — Ten Midwest lavw- 


yers active in immigration and na- 
turalization law are to be honoxed 
on March 17 at a “Salute to At- 
torneys.” The “Salute” will be held 
at 6 p.m., Sunday, March 17, at the 


Midwest Hotel, 6 N. Hamlin, Chi- 
cago. 


Under auspices of the Midwest 
Committee for Protection of For- 
eign Born, the “Salute” will be the 
closing session of the Midwest Coin- 


;mittee’s all-day Conference to Re- 
‘peal the Walter-McCarran Law 


and Defend the Rights of Foreign 
Born Americans. 


| The attorneys being honored are 
currently defending more than 25 
Midwestern foreign born Amcri- 
cans facing Walter-McCarran Law 


deportation or denaturalization pro- 
ceedings. 


ithe Illinois Freedom of the Press. 
Committee. 

In revising target dates, the 
committee said that it was impera- 
tive for all communities to reach 


“Only a special effort this com- 
‘ing week will put this drive over 
the hump,” the committee urged. 
It called on all press directors to 


| 
| 


the half-way mark by March 17.) 


Honor Lig!:tfoot 
At Freedons Beti 


CHICAGO.—With the Supreme 
Court decision on the . Lightfoot 
case expected any week, Chiczgo 
friends of civil liberties are prepar- 
ing to celebrate a Secend Annual 
Freedom Ball, honoring Clavde 


‘check Worker builders every night 


Lightfoot on his 47th birthday. 


who endorsed the Republican state administration in last November’s 
elections, about the steel union chiefs. in Gary who refused to join in 
the protest demonstration at the state capital. 


sitdown strike in special celebra- 
tions throughout March, UAW; 
vice-president Norman R. Matt-' 
hews, director of the union's na-' 


'The date is -Saturday, March 31. 
The place is the Hotel Sutherland, 
4659 S. Drexel. 


‘this week and to arrange a week- 


ond mobilization for March 16- 
ye 


tional Chrysler Department, 
nounced today. 


Vice-president Matthews has 
urged each local to mark the 20th 
‘anniversary of the strike with 
special membership meetings and 
special programs. 


Says GM Contract 


Too One-Sided | 
DETROIT. 

I would like to also comment 
on our GM contract. One that 
bothers me and I think most other 
workers in the shops today is‘ the 
simple fact that though our con- 
tract has given us many benefits 
and grown from a one paper docu- 
ment into impressive three volume’ 
affairs, it is this, our contract is 
still too one-sided. It contains - 
alties for the workers, but no Fm 
can you find it supporting penal- 
ties for the management. In fact 
management has ‘a security clause 
and.a no strike clause plus the right 
of disciplining us, but we have no 
way to do same to them, re- 
sult any‘agreement-we niake, ‘be it 


an-| 


‘sided affair. With out the right lo- 


|foremen Jaugh at workers trying to 


a 
THE strike vote at the McCormick plant emphasizes the heat 


| behind this issue of company chiselling on piecework rates and job 
classification. The move is spreading throughout the Harvester chain. 


time and again broken their word, 
their promise, the ruling of the um- 
pire etc., whenever they please be-| 
cause they know that we can not 
penalize them legally under our 
agreement. This fact more than any 
other has turned an agreement be- 
tween supposed equals into a one- 


‘cally to strike there is no way -to 
penalize management. 


This gives management all of the 
advantages. Workers are penalized, 
given lay-off pealties, even fired, 
but without a right to strike back, 
workers, constantly see manage- 
ment violate the contract at will, 


enforce the contract, management 
deliberately ignoring not only 
contract but the many local agree- 
ments, yet outside -of an umpire de- 
cision, a light slap on the wrist so 


to speak management is 


verbalor ‘ -writtér? “catinét bé' en- 


x ™ : 
——SEaaer eS — Eee 


which 


ene - 


to Sp er ant is, ge tore] OR 
‘or’ W indt" -|peat the whole thing over and over’ “Ta 
ferced! ‘Managettiént ‘ein ' Ti “has again, ‘there’ ‘is ho’ pendlty?* 

: ey “ 
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the union can enforce on the com- 
pany, unless the right to strike on 


tonomy, and the company secur- 
ity clause depleted from the next 
contract, 


A READER. 


Dingell Says . . . 


“Recently I voted for the Middle 
East resolution sponsored by the 
Administration. . . . Consideration 
of the matter disclosed that the 


threat of Soviet armed intervention | 


used to rush this matter through 
Congress was non-existent and 
probably will not materialize ‘in 
the foreseeable future. Irideed, ac- 


the | cording to recent statements of the. 
President, Mr. Dulles and Admiral} 


Radford, this:danger now appears 
non-existent.” 


Rep. Johh ‘Din i (D-Mich 
de of Repipaentis 


ro YF 


eb Seiten 6 
weiter GESEG Mite Suited: SUT, 


basic issues is returned to local au-' 


‘ 


* 


THE figures this week on the 
drive standings indicated that all 


A year ago, when the Lightfoot 
case was on its way to the Supreme 
‘Court, a similar Freedom Ball 
proved to be one of the social suc- 


groups could make the 50 percent 


| goal, with the exception of the’ 


‘South Side where special measures 


are being taken to get the belated 
drive underway. 


Each community has the task of, 
securing from 10 to 20 subs in 


cesses of the year. 


The campaign to reverse the 
Lightfoot conviction centered on ex- 
posing the idea of “guilt by asso- 
ciation” on which the Smith Act is 
based. The Lightfoot defense help- 


ed awaken many Americans to the 


the seven-day period. It was em- 


crucial goal can be achieved in 
most areas. 

The Albanay Park and Southwest 
communities were reportedly 
closest to: the 50 percent mark. 
The Ninth Congressiona! was also 


threat ef this seeret weapon of Mc- 
phasized that at the steady rate | 
of two and three gubs a day, this; 


Carthyism. | 

The Second Annual Freedom 
Ball will be set up cabaret style, 
with all the trimmings of food, 
drink and entertainment. Isadore 
Hudson's erchestra will provide 
dance rhythms. A short graphic 


program will dramatize the mean- 


within easy striking distance. How- 
‘ever, some concentrated efforts 
were seen as necessary in the 12th 
Congressional, ‘Hyde Park, Lawn- 
dale, Central West, South Chi- 
cago. . ite ay" eS cee 

The craft workers and the auto. 
workers press-builders groups vyere 


ing of the Lightfoot case. A king- 
sized: birthday cake will be shared 
by. all guests, 


| 


setting a pace among the 
, this 
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..o by Newsday, 


Walker Shies from ‘Worker’ 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER {pers omitted what he said before 
and after certain cuoted remarks. 


THE SPACIOUS soft-carpeted 
suite occupied by the Elisha Walker 
Estate, on the 15th floor of £0 
Cedar St., was quiet, and Elisha 
“Walker Jr.’s voice was polite and 
subdued as he explaine dthat it 
was of course out of the question 
that he be quoted in this news- 
paper. | 7 

“I am sorry, but I just can't con- 
ceive of myself talking to the Com- 
munist. press,” he said. “It just 
wouldn't be fair.” } 

it was bad enough anyway. talk- 
ing to any newspaper reporter, he 
said, and his ordinaryly broad 
bland face clouded.over with some- 
_ thing similar.to a look. of regret. or 
at least hurt bewilderment. ) 

As a matter of fact, he explain- 
ed. he had not known that the 
Long Island Press and Newsday re- 
porters were. on the scene recently 
when he addréssed a gathering on 
the troubles being encountered i 
Hnngarian refugee camps in Aus 
tria and here. Walker is chairman 
of the Nassau: County Red Cross 
Hungarian Relief Program. 

He had thought he was ee 
“just to a Red Cross meeting, an 
his remarks were “rambling,” and 
he didn’t figure reporters were there 
“taking things out of context.” 

He did talk to the reporters after- 
ward, he said, but they hadn’t used 
the vood things he’d said about the 
Red Cross. 


] 


YALKER, now a sadder and! 
wiser man, said plaintively, “Of 
course nothing is perfect. That's| 
the way life is. You can always: 
fiincl something wrong.” He assured | 
me he felt the American Red Cross: 
w.us doing a good job, as good as: 
co: be done under the circum- 
stances, in Hungary, where he 
visited. He ignored a question as, 
to what he thought of the Red 
Cross of other countries. 


The Long Island reporters, he 
complained, had picked out “just 
those things they considered news- 
worthy.” And if they did that, what 


could he expect from The Work- |. 


er? “I’m not saying that you would 
misquote me, but that you might. 
It is so easy to be misquoted.” Or 
I might. not misquote him but it 
ws a question what I would make 
of what he said. 

Walker had been quoted as say- 
ing that the biggest. letdown for 
the Hungarian refugees in the U. S. 
came whe nthey discovered that the 
“tree world” was not a land of gold 
and Cadillacs. 

- “You must understand,” News- 
day quoted the son of the late 
banker, Elisha Walker, as saying, 
“that for almost 20 years these 
people have been brought up in a 
society ruled by the government. 
There is no such things as being 
left economically helpless. 

“It takes a long time for a refugee 
from a Communist country to un- 
derstand that it is not only pos- 
sib's for a worker in our society to 
quit his job if he doesn’t like it, 
but it is extremely possible for him 
—unless he has sufficient social se- 
curity and other compensation—to 
starve to death in the most prosper- 
ous country on earth.” 

* 

ELISHA WALKER, Sr. was a 
pariner in Kuhn, Loeb and Co., and 
a director of Diamond Match Co., 
Armour and Co., Tidewater-Asso-. 
ciated Oil Co., Industria Electrica 
de Mexico, Inversiones Latinas, 
S. A., Crown Fastener Corp., Hat: 
Corp. of America, U, §. Lines Co.., 
Petroleum Corp. of America. 
Moore-McCormack Lines Inc., and! 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co, He’ 
was chairman and director of 
Beckman-Downtown Hospital, a 
member of the Council on Forei 
Relations. His clubs included the’ 
Recess, the Creek, Piping Rock and 
University. | 

Walker did not say he had been 
misquoted either in his remarks on 
the Austrian camps or the plight of 
Hungarian refugees here. . His 
plaint was that the Long Island pa- 


Hungary from Austria than were 
entering Austria. 


By way of commiserating with] - This was explained partly by the 


him, thereporter ventured to sug-| virtual halt placed on refugee fight 


gest that what he said was nojinto Austria by Hungarian border 
worse than what had been reported| patrols. But another -major. factor 
by the American Jewish Congress|in what Newsday caled “this un- 
and other organizations concerning| publicized emigration” and “re- 
anti-Semitic incidents in Hungarian] verse exodus” was the Hungarians’ 
camps. 
* 
“I AM very sory,” he said con- 
tritely as the reporter arose. : 
Newsday said his trip to 10 Red 
Cross refugee camps in Austria, 
made in 4 two-weeks tour, was pri- 
vately financed. He was aohaik ti 


by the International Committee of 
the Red Cross, as explained by 
Walker to the Red Cross meeting 
on the Island, 

The Newsday eg? | said: “The 
lack of recreational facilities; pri- 
vacy and work at the camps in 
saying ‘that. more refugees, dis-| Austria have contributed to a 
pase over living conditions, and|breakdown in the morale’ and 

omesick, were returning now tol morals of the refugee, he said.” 


TTT, 
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Philly DA Vows He Will 
Crackdown on Racists 


By JAMES DOLSEN 


pled 


dissatisfaction with camps operated |. 


‘gets.going, he urged .° 
this. assur- .. 


-~ awe ~? 


PHILADELPHIA —._ District 
‘Attorney Victor H. Blanc has 
to “crack down hard” 
on activities of the recently 
established. branch of the Sea- 


board White Citizens Council.’ 


It was organized by John Kas- 
per. national head of the Negro- 
ating outfit 

Blanc told the Philadelphia 
Negro weekly that one member 
of the gang has already been 
arrested. 

“Philadelphians won't stand 
for a thing like that: All Phila- 


-delphians—not just the Negroes 
—should band together to nip 


this thing in the bud before it 

Contrasting wi 
ance of prompt action the 
local autherities was the-failure 


of the Federal Department of 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn,.—Ap- 
parently Communist views sub- 
sequent to the recent national 
convention of the Communist 
Party are of no little interest 


here as attested by page one at- 


tention given by the University 
of Minnesota paper, the “Min- 
nesota Daily” to a talk by Carl 
Ross on the campus a few days 
ago. The “Daily” boasts the 
“world’s largest college circula- 
tion.” 

“The young ladies of the 
campus YWCA _ responded en- 
thusiastically to a talk by Carl 
Ross, state secretary of the 
American Communist Party, in 
the Union Women’s Lounge yes- 
terday afternoon,” the “Daily” 
reported. 

“After the soft-spoken Ross 
outlined basic tenets of Ameri- 
can Communism, some 40 at- 
tending YWCA members fired 
questions for about 30 minutes.” 

The “Daily” further reported: 
“The speakers discussion of so- 
ciology and economics met no 
arguments. Questions were 
mainly on why the party was 
being attacked in the United 
States, and about the social or- 


der in the Soviet Union.” 
* 


ROSS, IN HIS SPEECH and 
replies to questions, covered a 
wide range of questions from or- 
igins of scientific socialist philos- 
ophy to questions of ethics and 
morality. The doctrinairism of 
Communists ‘in. the past was 
compared to the practice of cit- 
ing Scripture without relation to 
its applicability or interpreta- 
tions; and the effort to develop 
Marxism in American conditions, 
he said, was comparable in some 
ways to the effort of some of the 
Christian church to interpret and 
apply Scripture as a “living 
faith,” | 

Ross drew a parallel between 
the work of men such as Thomas 


———— ee 
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Bombed Home Still Unrepaired 


LOUISVILLE, Ky. — Circuit 
Judge Stuart E. Lampe refused 
last week to permit use of a 
$5,500 insurance payment for 
repair of the home of Andrew 
E. Wade, IV, which was dyna- 
mited in 1954 by racists. 

In a suit filed recently, Wade 
said the money should be used 
to protect the property which is 
deteriorating. The judge said 
thai the insurace policy assigned 
such insurance proceeds to the 
South End Federal Savings and 
Loan Association, holder of a 
first mortgage, and to James I. 
Rone, the builder of the house 
who holds a second. morigage 
on it. The money will be held 
by the court until other litiga- 
tion over the house is decided. 


The . home 
Mrs. Carl Braden, bought the 


Minnesota CP Leader Talks 
To University 
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ROSS 


Jefferson in applying to Ameri- 


can society the commonly ac- | 
cepted universal truths of that | 
revolutionary age and the true | 


Americanism of contemporary 


American Marxists in endeavor- | 
ing to apnty those principles of | 
Marxist science that are univers- 


ally valid. | 


Subject of the talk was basic : 


principles of Communism as 


compared to Christian religion. | 
Ross disclaimed that Commu- | 
° . ‘“ > »”” | - | 
nism is a “faith” and described | 


it as a social science. 


One student wrote afterward: | 


“If this can serve as any morale 


booster, let me commend you on | 
your course in speaking out: it . 


HARRIMAN SAYS NEWSMEN 


is a rare quality these days. You 
provided the girls with some 
food for thought, which is a 
claim greater than the university 
can make.” 


} was. dynamited 
after. a white couple, My,):and. |, imprisonmpey 


-_ 


house in a white neighborhood 
and transferred it to Wade. 
* 

LAST MONTH the Bradens 
petitioned the court to reject 
a recommendation of Court 
Commissoner Jack E. Mudd that 
they and Rone must pay off the 
mortgage on the Wade house. 
Mudd, in his recommendation 
to Judge Lampe, said the Bar- 
dens and Rone owed the loan 
association $8,000 mortgage 
plus interest, plus $1,891 on the 
irst mortgage, plus interest on 
the second mortgage, 


After the 1954 bombing Bra- 
den, his wife, and others were 


indicted on. charges including 


sedition. Bra- 
of stvocating 


that of advocatin 
den was convict 
sedition, . pn ten 


but the 


justice to confer with Rep.. Ear! 
Chudoff of this area on informa- 
tion which he. had dug up con- 
cerning White . Council -activi- 
ties here. He offered the De- 
partment the information in a 
letter demanding the « “subver- 
Sive organization’ he prosecuted. 


— ee ney ee ee ee 


He got from the D of J-a form 
letter advising him that the 
group. was being investigated 
and that it was not the Depart-  . 


. ments policy. to “discuss matters 


under itt a aaa 


IN HIS LETTER . Chudof 
declared that it was Attorney 
General _ Brownell’s . duty to 
“combat an organization of this 
type.” The congressinan pointed 
out that “the White. Citizens. 
Councils . preach openly diso- 

. bedience to.the law of the land.” 
He declared that he would work 
- for obliterating a group which is 
as un-American as it could pos-. 

sibly be.” 

The head of. the local hate 
council, according to Blanc, is - 
Theodore -Thesing. Blanc said 
Fhesing had set. up a_secret-- 
headquarters near 7th St. and ~- 
Olney Ave, . : } 

The district attorney declared 
that Thesing first tried to recruit 
members in-the factory in North 
Philadelphia where he was em- 

loyed. The management fired 
im when these activities were 
called to its attention. 


of Labor Research Association. 
While the Heller budget is 
“health and decency” standard 


spendin 


ly today. 


$112 weekly, if he is a homeow 


takes more than one wage earner 


cluding a week's vacation in a 


including laundry, utilities. 


jwhether he 


Nerksceate 


U.S. Family Now 
leeds $108 a Week 


The Heller standard budget for a wage-earners. 
family of four has gone up to $108.a week, according to 
the latest figures of the Heller Committee for Research 
in Social Econmics of the University of California. 


The budget, based on pricing of costs and services 
in the San Francisco area, is about 2 percent above last year’s 
Heller budget, according to Economic Notes for March, bulletin 


often takea by unions throughout as a measure for their own 
standards when engaged in collective bargaining. 
habits vary widely among people. While a family may shift its 
emphasis in one or another direction to depart even 
rastically from the Heller pattern, its overall budget is usually 
taken as a fair index of the trend in living costs. 

The government’s minimum standards budget, based on 
periodic surveys in fifty-odd cities, is considerably lower—about 
$4,500 or about $86.50 weekly. This compares with average 
earnings of workers in manufacturing of slightly above $80 week- 


A worker with a wife, a boy of 13 and a daughter of eight . 
needed $5,593 in 1956 to meet the Heller budget—$5,850, or- 


ings average, it is evident that in a large number of families it 


The budget allowed only $58 rent for 1956, according to 
Labor Research. While the latest itemized figures of the budget 
will not be made public for some days, the Heller budget a year 
earlier (when it was 2 percent lower) allowed $1,595 for food; 
$457 for clothing; $250 for transportation (including car mainte- 
nance and insurance); $404 for medical; $195 for recreation (in- 


$32 for reading; $50 union dues, and $214 for house 


based on what is regarded:as a 
in the San Francisco area, it is — 


Spending 


ner. In view of the actual earn- 


to meet a Heller budget. 


cottage); $98 for personal care; 
operation, 
I 


HAVE RIGHT TO SEE CHINA 


Gov. Averell Harriman said last 


ban on newsmen’s travel to China 
is “a serious blow to our Ameri- 
can concept of a free press” and 
“a dangerous incident,” 

“The real victims of this policy,” 
Harriman told a television clinic 
of Broadcast Music, Inc., “are not 
our newspapers, or radio and tele- 
vision, but the American public. 

“The American Newspaper 
Publishers Association has called 
upon President Eisenhower and 


Congress to reverse this policy. I 
vigorously endorse that. stand.” 

He said he had noted “a dis- 
turbing evidence of a trend in cer-. 
tain areas of government to - cut! 
the :people. off from news of their 
own government, 


dential’ or ‘secret, to cover up his 


‘« . 
week that the State Department own mistakes, or to conceal infor- 


mation which is essential for the 
formation of intelligent public 
opinion, ’ 
He added he had been “sur- 
prised when I went to Albany to 
find out how much of the govern- 
ment’s business had been done be- 
hind closed doors.” He said he had 
vetoed bills because the Legisla- 
ture had not given interested par- 
ties a chance to be heard and that 
the Legislature is now holding 
“more public hearings.” | 
Harriman made what he said 


foreign _ policy 
statements with the State Depart- 
‘ment when he was a cabinet of =~ 
ficer. ting - 


- Harriman’ served in the cabinets 


“I say that 
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WILL DO! SAYS MINNESOTA 


“In this area there is no ques- 
tion as to whether we are going 
to complete our quota for The 
Worker - drive,” writes Sigrid 
‘Pierson, for the Minesota-Dako- 
tas Freedom of the Press Com- 
mittee. 


“We set ourselves a goal of 


250 Worker subs. from Decem- 
‘ber 1956 through April 30,” 
she says. 

“We pledge that -this goal 
will be fulfilled. and on time.” 

Further, Minnesota - Dakotas 
supporters of The Worker “chal- 
lenge any other .area to com: 
plete their goals ahead of us.” 
Since Minnesota has been out 


_ter’s re 


she writes. 

She accompanied her letter 
with a report from their * ‘ace sub 
getter. 


We are sure that this sub get- 
rt will be duplicated 


100-fold by. the experiences of 


other sub getters in other areas 


y~as.soon as the drive gets swing- 


ing as it already has in Minne- 
Sota: 


Here are excerpts from the 
field: | 

“A GERMAN FARMER spoke 
‘Thanks for coming around. — | 
couldn’t get along - without The 
Worker now. His paper is 
passed around to. several neigh- 


By GEORGE MORRIS : 


SPURRED by their “right-to-work” victory in Indiana last week and the Senate 
McClellan Committee’s racket hearings, the campaign of the union-busters is. building 
up to the highest pitch since the Taft-Hartley Law was passed nearly ten years ago. 


Big Business is definitely 
gaining in its drive to picture 
unionism to the ublic as a 
“dirty bessibees” nad a- ““monop- 
oly.” | 

The labor movement is on 
the defensive. 

Passage of the “right-to-work” 
law in Yndiana is by no. means 
entirely due to the smear of 
ALL labor by the. Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Manage- 
ment Practices that is supposed- 
ly investigating racketeering. 
But it was undoubtedly a factor 
in swinging at least the very 
narrow mavgin that gave victory 


in front in percentage of their 


(Continued on Page 13) 


to the foes of labor. 


goal already achieved that puts 
their. challenge squarely up to 
The Worker supporters in every 
other state. 

-- Who will be. first to accept 
Minnesota's challenge? 


Qur Minnesota supporters 
feel, in Miss Pierson’s words, 
that building the circulation of 
The Worker deserves the sup- 
port “of all progressives who 
are concerned with peace, civil 
rights and a better way of life.” 
“We are sending another 
-batch of. subs this weekend,” 


fo 


* * 


inside THE WORKER 


Indiana bosses see scab law as powerful weapon—page 5 
Changing pigs in midstream, by Alan Max—page 4 

Only 5 teams with flag hopes, says Rodney—page 12 

‘Let them put THAT on TV,’ say Stork Club pickets—page 2 
The Black Star Rises—page 4 

Negro Women in Southern Industry—page 7 

Washington's Biggest Tax Dodger—page 3 

An Interview With Howard Fast, by A. B. Magil—page 11 


Families Uprooted 5 Years ‘Ago— 


2,000 HARLEM FAMILIES were displaced 


from the area above starting in 1952, and promised 
first crack at the new Godfrey Nurse Project 
Houses to be built there. But as these Worker 
photos show, no building has taken place or even 


been started five years later. The area runs from 
132nd Street to 135th, from Lenox Avenue to 
Fifth Ave. The pictures above were taken from 
135th Street looking south. The project called for 
1100 apartments at an average rental of $29.50 per 
room, more than most of the displaced families 
could afford. There are no low rent projects for 
the dispersed 2,000 Negro families to move into, 
no places in most jimcrow communities, exorbitant 
rents in the few mixed areas and very little in 
Harlem itself, bursting-at-the-seams. 


A LUCRATIVE parking lot (right) occupies 
part of the space where 4,000 families, largely 
Negro and Puerto Rican, were displaced for a 
project starting in 1951. This Worker photo was 
taken from the southwest corner of Amsterdam 
Ave. and 9th St., looking north. The huge area 
levelled runs from 97th to 101st Sts. from Central 
Park West, through Columbus Ave. to Amsterdam. 
Notices received by the tenants being displaced 
said “All present site residential tenants will be 
offered apartments in the new project when ready 
for occupancy. Preference for apartments will be 
given to you provided that you meet the eligibility 
requirements’. “When ready for occupancy” re- 
mains a big mouthful, six years after the displacing 
began. And in any case the $30.50 per room will 
be well beyond the means of many of the families. 
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—The Worker Photos, 


There was clear evidence of 
the readiness of the trade un- 
ionists of Indiana to. militantly 
defend their rights, as shown by 
the hurried mobilization of more 


than 10,000 protesting workers 


at the state House in Indianapo- 
lis last Saturday. But it was too 
late. The bill banning the union 
shop. or any contracts that re- 
quire union membership as a 
“condition of empleyment, had 
already been passed. 


* 
THE SIGNIFICANCE of 


the Indiana development is that 
for the first time the “right-to- 
work” menace entered a major 
northern industrial state. . The 
17 states with such laws wntil 
now are in the South, plus Nev- 
ada, Utah, Iowa and the Dako- 
tas. The only southern excep- 
tion is Louisiana where 
right-to-work law was repealed 
in a compromise arrangement 
that retained the union - shop 
ban in agriculture and some pro- 
cessing fields. 

While until now the. trade 
union movement saw the “right- 
to- work” menace as limited to 


ee 


here Are the Houses? 


cogent 


yas URBAN pepever’ 
+e BEING UNDER 


the 


ny 
Ae ND 


areas where the labor movement 
is still weak, Indiana is a state 
of 600,000 unionists and is the 
heart of the country’s industrial 
triangle. 


Indiana ‘jis the third most im- 
portant steel and auto state. Ii 
is also a major center for elec- 
trical appliances and of other 
metal industries. The small mar- 
gin’ of votes in both Indiana 
houses that gave victory to the 
union-busters signaled a new 
stage in the drive of big business 
to illegalize the union shop v’a 
state laws. Or perhaps they can 
spur enough stren 3 for a fed- 
eral ban such as they tried, un- 
successfully, to include jn the 
Tait-Hartley Law in 1947. 

* 

Indiana can greatly spur their 
efforts in other states and with- 
in the immediate weeks in Del- 
aware, Connecticut, Maryland, 
Vermont and New Hampshire, 


where the danger. is growing. In-_ 
_Idaho the lower House passed 


the bill, but it failed by a slim 
23 te 21 vote in the Senate and 
may be killed for this legisla- 


{Continued on Page -» 
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Dixiecrats See Success (Key 


In Committee Filibuster’ oe 


Quits Gaza 
WASHINGTON.-— The real peril to Civil rights legislation this year is the “commit / 


tee filibuster.” It loomed more ominously as this was written than during the hearings in| By JOSEPH CLARK 


sae 
hich time-wasting long-winded testimony was given by southern congressmen and! DESPITE protests all-over Israel Prime Minister Ben 
ia officials. fe : ’ A = , : Gurion went along with. the pledge made in UN that the 


Sen. Edwin E. Willis (D-La) bcs Committe: so ‘tong. man. He may call up whatever|:nyaded territory of Gaza and on the Gulf of Aqaba would 


obtained a t from Rep.| Sen. Thomas C. Hennings (D-/bills he sees fit. He may act Un be evacuated. That ended . one 
Emanuel Celler (D-NY), chairman! Mo.), the sub-committee chair-|routine business, or he may not Middle East headache. But mi- 
of the House Judiciary Committee man had proposed that hearings call meetings at all. graine persisted over the Middle|that something much more fun 
to delay until next Tueday ed ara on Feb. 25. Ervin and | He cannot do this however if| Fact mental was needed. 


sideration of the bill approved by! Johnston, with the support of two the liberal Democratic minority To the casual observer it might + 
a subcommittee. And Sen. Samuel| Republicans, Sens. Roman _ L.!'and the Republicans on the com- | rl 
J. Ervin (D-NC) now threatens; Hruska of Nebraska, and Arthur|mitte refuse to remain silent in yee: eens eee arabes eg na tocoag hig current 
either to reopen the hearings} V. Watkins of Utah held out for|the face of Eastland’s shenanigans. cohen] cader whieh ialeall Geen Arab- vate oC ; is the Crisis 
which closed Tuesday in fie Con-|/longer hearings so that Southern |For it is noticeable that the Dix- were being evacuated, But the sus- capes the Suez Canal. 
stitutional Rights sub-committee,| officials could testify. Both Wat-/iecrats are on the defensive. It! nicions had different origins for First of all, the Western powers 
or to press for new-hearings before'kins and Hruska, incidentally are |is noticeable that the Republicans: each party. are divided among themselves over 
the full Senate Judiciary Commit-' sponsors of .the Administration’s are consciously going out to win The laraclis felt that Dulles has the Suez situation. State Department 
tee, = ‘civil rights measure. ‘the Negro vote. They cannot} . _— ‘al ° vantees either|Concem™ Was primarily for the oil 
The rumors are that the bi-parti-| Now that hearings are coming openly be associated with East-|®'V€® fost lei ae of hostilities | vestments. in Saudi Arabia, a 
san agreement in the House Judi- to a close, the fight shifts ‘to the land projects; nor can they expect oY $i. Psst am Ye pestane te the and all the other oil-soaked Ara 
ciary Committee is strained by the the full Senate Judiciary Commit-|to effect safely a clandestine part- Gulf of Acaba 7 lands. The British and French were 
latest development. And unless tee must act get the supporters ‘nership as they did last year. The Pic: alt dat iy eeematilide ns primer pd put Sealy — 
there is such bi-partisan agreement of civil rights bills, that the Ju-| It seems possible that if the same Israel such guarantees the U.S. wes| saving ears mu ha cesaigar Ramco 


in both Houses civil rights legisla-| diciary Committee must act to get! pressure is kept up after the hear-| " _— 
tion will die by delay, a Dixiecrat' the bill onto the floor before Con-| ings close as was applied, during peevesing asain: adh v9 ter-|ment stake after U.S. firms had 
objective. gress recesses for Easter. East- the open hearings, Eastland and|"0ry and sovereignty. Nor Was'taken over the lion's share. 

of Out of this difference came the 


| #e cede Israeli 

Heretofore the floor the land also knows that if the bills| the Dixiecrats can be isolated. But Egypt ready _to con 
Senate, wnere Southern senators ei free navigation in the Aqaba British-French decision to invade 
: ‘Egypt, keeping their transatlantic 


a tal are not acted on before roa ng ha i yr map nang : oe Re-| 
have the right to talk a bill to filibusterers have working for them’ publicans know they will have to Ss : Pe 
death, hes "hep the graveyard the concern for adjousienent which | on a political price for permitting | ; _ only mee ogy —_, ally in the dark about their sehemes. 
of all civil rights et i sets in as soon as the weather the outcome to be otherwise. Berar p PM nccaetctat 2 And then fw: world saw the vas 
year there is optimism in the ranks warms up in April. «=, }Oppose aggression agains 
of civil ‘ights: supporters in and | actteie i acelinie, is pledged “A LITTLE MORE PRESSURE, HE WILL MAKE IT Egypt and vote together with the 
out of Congress that the filibuster to dally, bargain, finagke, deal and  @ NN cee ROOTED nn ee . USSR to condemn it and secure the 
can be beaten if.... pervert parliamentary procedures § <1 ORY Sears =~ evacuation of the invaders. What 
For, no matter how mild or to the*end that civil rights bills : was involved became even clearer 
how “palatable,” to use the words are held*in his committee beyond when the Eisenhower Doctrine was 
of Rep. Emnauel Celler D-NY), the Easter date. proclaimed and talk centered on 
the bloc of Southem senators; LAST YEAR EASTLAND was {i a. 3 filling the so-ealled Middle East 
with few exceptions, looks up@p able to whip the Republican mem- [i , “er » a vacuum. 
all eivil rights bills as intrusiOfs bers of his committe into line by J yf 
into a domain reserved for the threatening not to act on the con- THE ARAB peoples. of course 
states. :  firmation of Federal Appeals Court resented the implication = they 
Judge Simon Sobeloff. Sobeloft represented a gener whic mt 
got his confirmation but the Re- tending powers ee garde ; 
publicans went along with East- At the — ——— 
land to kill the civil rights bills in the — — a 
that he had given up his seat on in committee. me Oeics ~ es e€ “% Sse . 
tne State Supreme Court to go to’ This year Eastland was defeat- : tiona ve ere ver. 
Washington to protect the consti- ed when he attempted the same te BS an Aree omer 
tutional rights of his state. Andjsort of ‘back-door deal, using as - “ddl sy the gg heghrors 
he made it plain that he thought bait the threat not to act on con- 7 at yeni = =_—> neg wer 
defeating civil rignts bills was part firming Associate Supreme Court an y “a sah ra cia lack 
of his duty as a guardian of his| Justice William J. Brennan. East- ead th ic lo Aa ~~ es 
state. land has had to act on Brennan’s 9; us ¥ i > Lil y; 
* ‘interim appointment. It. is said , ee ee ee i 
ERVIN HAS ACTED all along that this action wsa due to the The Eisenhower Doctrine was a 
in the Constitutional Rights Sub-' knowledge that Justice Brennan more modern +h gawe of oo 
committee as the defense attorney;could serve until the end: of the ism. It couldnt seek direct oer 
for the South and the sharpest}85th Congress whether he was such as the British pa ha 
prosecutor of witnesses speaking in'confirmed or not. | once exercised. It co ~ 4 i J to 
favor of civil-rights. It was due| But that does not end the pow- eee ee protect the oil investors by Dri te 
in’ part to the activity of Ervinjers of Eastland to block civil J. |, $%& 0 "Witt trie wt eeRrd te, ss — 5 30 apie 
and Sen. Olin D. Johnston, the rights by an alliance with the Re-  .:.2a PATE Skirt er by insta Se oat ni s i 
South Carolina Democrat, that the|publicans. There are many pre- ee pase political and military in- 
civil rights bills have been held! rogatives of the committee chair- —Philadeiphia Tribune _(Continued on Page 13) 


Let Them Put THAT on TV, Say Stork Club Pickets 


Sherman Billingsley to be my 
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Israel-Arab relations. It was a sign 
a- 


Indeed, Sen. Samuel J. Ervin, 
the junior senator from North 
Carolina, told spectators‘ attend- 
ing hearings on civil rights bills 


By LESTER RODNEY Monday the five-man Appellate never heard anything so vile. visiting here from France. He 


nent.” 


<t 
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“HANG AROUND A 
WHILE,” the striking Stork 


Club waiter said, “You'll see 
His Highness come out here, 
and how hie acts. He owns the 
sidewalk. He owns 53rd Street.” 


His Highness is Sherman Bil- 
lingsley, ‘proprietor cf the lav- 
ish east midtown snob resort, a 
man who says he'll never rec- 
ognize the union, and that there 
is ho issue. 


“No issue,” the worker told 
us, “Eighty of the ninety-five 
waiters and kitchen men are 
out, and he says there’s no is- 
sue. What does he think we de; 
strike fer the fun of it?” 


This was Tuesday noon, and 
renee of the famous, and in- 
amous, TV-featured nitery had 
just been resumed after what 
the workers called a most sig- 
nfficant labor victory over Judge 
Saypol’s anti-picketing injunc- 
tion. 

The strike of two locals of the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employes 
Union, they told this reporter, 

3 Jan. 9. Picketing was for- 
bi Feb. 21 when Saypol 
an injunction when Bil- 


as octets om 


to 


oe 
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e of the unjJn’s right _ 
speak for the. Stork ‘ workers. ; 


ibeait: ¢ VOL “4100 ‘a5 89 | 


Division unanimously overturn- 
ed the Saypol ruling. 


“I hope labor realizes what 
an important victory for all la- 
bor this is,” a Stork employe 
said, “This was some trap Say- 

1 put over, all the boss ever 
ad to do is go to the Labor 
Board, just go before them, 
mind you, and boom, injunction, 
no more picketing!” 

x 

WE HAD SEEN the interior 
of the Stork Club once or twice 
on a television program of the 
same name. It is a horribly dull, 
self-conscious show, but at least 
everything always seems so po- 
lite and courteous and civilized. 
How is it really inside when you 
work there? — 

“Oh,” was the bitterly sarcas- 
tic answer, “Now it’s fine. He 


iad, 
“TH tell you. He’s a. gestapo. 
He has mikes planted all over, 


fe: /home pay fora decent living | 


He cusses the workers out with 
his filthy mouth, it’s something 
no workers should have _ to 
take.” 


Billingsley and his Stork have 
a long anti-labor record. In 19387 
when he discovered nine of his 
poorly paid waiters had joined 
the union, he promptly fired 
them. . The chanel “Carlie 
breath” and _ being=~“incompe- 
tent, insolent, unruly and dis- 
honest.” ; 

More recently, in 51, the man 
from Oklahoma made the news 
when he insulted Josephine Bak- 
er, the famed Negro entertainer 


He Worked for Billingsley 
The Alfred Hitchcock thriller “The Wrong Man’, 
neighborhood theatres in New York, 


was backed by his good friend 
Walter Winchell of the Hearst 
press, who launched a typically 
fevered dot-dot-dot campaign of 
slander against the jimcrowed 
Miss Baker in his column and 
on the air. 

A picket line of outraged ce- 
lebrities at that-time, including 
the late NAACP head Walter 


White and novelist Laura Hob- 


son, author . of Gentleman's 
Agreement, carried signs which 
proclaimed “This. Night Club is 
a White Club.” Middleweight 
champion Ray Robinson com- 
mented briefly, “Id like for 


— 


now at the 
has as its hero a Stork Club 


musician, a bass cellist. This musician is shown taking home $85 a 


week and living in an 


has two children. 


econoniie straitjacket. He lives in Queens and 


next oO 

SAID BILLINGSLEY to un- 
ion representatives last week 
“Tll never sign.” 

“Maybe he will and maybe 
he won't,” said a worker grimly, 
“But we're going to fight him to 
the end.” 

The gauntlet is down and the 
issue is drawn. The striking lo- 
cals are being wholeheartedly 
backed by Musicians Local 802 
= the Teamsters Joint Coun- 
cil. 

Has the picket line notice- 
ably cut into his business? | 

Yes,” was the answer, “You 
could notice it pick up when. 
we couldn't picket. A lot of big 

and _ celebrities came in 


To go on vacation he hasto borrow $50. To get proper dental — 
care for his wife, he is shown applying for a $300 loan on her insur- 


ance policy. 


After his arrest in a case of mistaken identity, his wife goes mad, 


but her neurosis is also shown to be partly due to their futile efforts 


to work out of a slow but steady accumulation. of debt. 
Latest figures of the Heller Committee for Research in Social 


family of four must bring hon 
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Economics at the University of California are thatthe head of a 
> a minimum of’ $1 
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ILLINOIS 


deal with the problems of dem- 
ocratizing politics in Chicago— 
the why and the how. It will 
contrast Chicago’s practices with 
those which exist in Detroit, in 
sections of California, in New 
York City and in the large towns 
of Wisconsin. 

These matters are timed pre- 
cisely in this electoral off-year, 
the only opportune time to go 
into matters that are too late 
to deal with in the hurly-burly 
of campaign arg 


ANOTHER point is made by 
both practical election workers 
and academic political science 
experts — Chicago politics has 
never been so ripe for democra- 
tization. 

They cite two reasons: One, 
the machine is in trouble, ser- 
ious trouble. | 

Two, popular interest in 
elections on the rise, with 
labor and Negro voters espe- 
cially growing stronger and 
more active in the political 
action field, often coming mto 
direct collision with the ma- 


chine and machine practices. 
* 


TWO weeks ago, at the Illi- 
nois state CIO conyention in 
Chicago, Pat Greathouse, Unit- 
ed Auto Workers vice-president, 
- warned the Illinois Democrats 
that they had better smizrten up. 
“They can’t campaig, on the 
Roosevelt record foretgr,” he 


said, “We need a par {in this 
policies are 


|report this 


‘the Illinois Commission on Human 


Stratton 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. — A new 
week revealed the 
shocking extent of anti-Negro dis- 
crimination in Illinois employment, 
housing, hospitals, schools and pub- 
lic accommodations. 

Bills which seek to outlaw and 
curb some of this open racism in 
this state have been introduced in 
the Legislature. However, Gov. 
William G. Stratton did not recom- 
mend any such legislation, and 
none of it so far has been the sup- 
port of the state administration or 
of the Republican majority in the 
Legislature. 

The irony of the situation is that 
the new report on discrimination in 
Illinois has been brought out by 


Relations, an official body appoint- 
ed by the Governor. 
* 


IT WAS forwarded to Gov. Strat- 
ton by commission chairman C. 
George Dimas with the suggestion 
that the Governor “consider reme- 
dial measures.” Here are the main 
areas of continuing discrimination 
disclosed in the report: 


While seeking to stress progress, 
in employment of Negroes, the state 
report admitted that “the basic pat- 
terns persist,” patterns of wide-' 


spread discrimination. 
Advances of Negroes into skilled 
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mores Facts on 


guarantee that all jobs from the 
agencies not specifying racial, re- 
ligious or national origin prefer- 
ences are available to all groups. 
This brief survey of employment 
agency ads indicates that racial dis- 
crimination in employment is open- 
ly practiced i n the city of Chi- 
cago.” | 


HOUSING 


“A study of the 66 cities in the 
United States ranked Chicago as 
the second most segregated of all, 
and first | g northern cities in 
the group, the Illinois Commission 
on Human Relations reported. 

Statewide, the lack of an a 
housing market” keeps Negroes liv- 
ing in undesirable areas. The report: 
added that these were “usually by 
rivers, tracks, packing houses, 
dump-grounds, or in the inner-city 
where time and tide have left ugly 
slums.” 

The pattern of residential segre- 
gation, said the report, sets the 
pattern for segregated schools and 
other facilities, also created “moral 
and social problems which extend 
into other areas of family life.” 

A check list of the 24 biggest 
‘towns in Illinois revealed that in 
15 of them, Negro and white resi- 
dents there are sharply segregated. 


hospital admits Negroes as emer- 
gency and out-patients only. 

The report spoke of improve- 
ment in admitting Negro patients 
to hospitals in Illinois. But this im- 
provement is mainly in Chieago 
where a city ordinance was pass- 
ed last year to prohibit jimcrow 
practices. 

A questionnaire returned to the 
commission by 143 private short- 
term hospitals revealed that 23.] 
percent of them segregate Negro 
patients, while an additional 2.8 
percent will not give Negroes a 


bed 
While the South continues the 
fight on segregation of schools, 
Illinois has still not won this ‘fight. 
In downstate Illinois, the state 
commission revealed, there are still 


73 all-Negro grade schools. In the 


segregated schools which were 
closed and the pupils sent to other 
schools in the district. — 

The report stated: 

“In 1956, the information avail- 


past two years, there were six such| 
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and. swimming pools, comes nearest 
to approaching the bi-racia] pattern 
‘found in the southern part of the 
eam States. Other cities in that 
area such as E. St. Louis, Mount 
Vernon, and Alton also are gen- 
erally segregated, but with signi- 
ficant exceptions. Centralia and 
Carbonale, also in the same area. 
probably have a larger number of 
places which serve all patrons 
equally. 

“Evanston, Harvey and Rock- 
ford, in the northern part of the 
state, are generally free from dis- 
crimination by places of public ac- 
commodation. In those cities, 
places _ which have discriminatory 
policies ‘are cited as exceptions to 
the rule. In Kankakee, for instance, 
taverns are generally-segregated, in 
Danville bowling alleys are ‘closed, 
and in Chicago Heights the skating 
rink is open to Negroes only one 
day in the week.” 
ed The report added: “The tv pes 
of establishments most often closed 
ito non-whites are drinking and 
‘dancing places, and participans 
‘sports facilities such as skating 


’ 


able to the commission, indicates | Tinks and bowling alleys. Discrim- 
that there are 80 all-Negro schools/Mation in these places is found 
in 16 Illinois counties exclusive of throughout the state, even in cities 


Chicago. There are seven all-Negro | which are generally considered to 
high schools in five counties and) 


The facts also disclosed that while 
an effective fight has been made 
to end segfegation in public hous-' 
hing. projects in Chicago, this fight 


jobs was noted especially in Reck- 


in the cautious words of the report, 
the statewide picture is that Ne- 
groes are “still under-represented 
in the higher occupational groups 
and over-represented in the lower 
occupational groups.” 


ford and in Rock Island, Il. But! 


A revealing sidelight was the 
report on a four-day survey made 
last October, analyzing the want 
ads in one Chicago newspaper. Of 
the 43 employment agencies list-' 
ing available jobs, 21 of them list- 
ed racial preferences. 

Said the report: “There is no 


state in which the pog 
arrived at and the egpdidates 
debate, 


chosen in free and OP 

a party in which the Candidates 
run on a people’s program and 
are disciplined to carrv out that 
program when they take office.” 


Later in this series, we will deal 


has yet to be made downstate. 


HOSPITALS 


While discrimination is wide-| 
spread in private hospitals, it also: 
persists in public hospitals in IIli-| 
nois. 

The new report of the Illinois 
Commission on Human Relations 
told of “two county hospitals which 
admit non-whites only in segregat- 
ed wards tor rooms.” Another 
county hospital segregates Negro 
men but not women. as -toiniiie 


73 (all Negro) elementary schools 
in 16 counties.” 
While the report indicated clear- 


ly that school segregation still exists, ' 


there was no recommendation made 
in the report on wiping out this 
evil. Under Illinois law, no school 


district which practices discrimina- 


tion is entitled to state funds. 


PUBLIC PLACES 


The Illinois commission reported: 


found in places of public accommo- 
dation located in cities in the south- 
ern part of the state. Cairo, with 
completely segregated facilities in 
restaurants, hotels, motels, taverns, 


wvith the situation in Rockford, 
where labor was able to shake up 


the Demacratic Party and smash’ 
the stranglehold of the hacks. 
* 


| 

IN ‘Rock Island too, some signi- 
ficant attempts have been made 
by Jabor to have a voice and rep-| 
resentation in the party which tra- 
ditionally draws the heavy labor 


Next Seven Days Crucial in 
Fight for 50 pct. of Sub Goals 


“In general, more discrimination is| 


have very good records in other 
| areas of public accommodations.” 


ttorneys to Be 


‘Honored March 17 
CHICAGO. — Ten Midwest law- 


yers active in immigration and na- 
turalization law are to be honored 
‘on March 17 at a “Salute to At- 
torneys.” The “Salute” will be held 
at 6 p.m., Sunday, March 17, at the 
Midwest Hotel, 6 N. Hamlin, Chi- 
cago. 

| Under auspices of the Midwest- 
‘Committee for Protection of For- 
‘eign Born, the “Salute” will be the 
closing session of the Midwest Com- 
mijttee’s all-day Conference to Re- 
peal the Walter-McCarran Law 
and Defend the Rights of Foreign 
Born Americans. 


| The attorneys being honored are 
‘currently defending more than 25 
Midwestern foreign born Ameri- 
cans facing Walter-McCarran Law 
deportation or denaturalization pro- 
ceedings. 


; 


A 


' 


vote. What the Rock Island work- Can you help bring your com- week? ithe Illinois Freedom of the Press. 
ers found was that some of the la-| munity up to 50 percent in The, That was the challenge sent out C 
, ap | ‘ : ; or | ommiuttee. 
bor officials inside the local Demo-'| Worker drive during this coming to all press-builders this week by’ I oe di 7 
cratic hierarchy were their biggest) -——— —tnte oar ——--- oe =" n revising target dates, the 
roadblock. But at least a begin- committee said that it was impera- 
tive for all communities to reach 


ning was made in last year’s cam- | 
the half-way mark by March 17. | 


aign. 

3 But in Chicago, because the “Onlv a special effort this com- 

Democratic organization has shun- ? éegae a ‘case expected any week, Chicago 

ned any effort to broaden its base, ing week will put this drive ‘over friends of civil liberties are prepar- 
the hump,” the committee urged. ing to celebrate a Second Annual 

It called on all press directors te Facets Ball, honoring Claude 


the party remains moribund and_ 
sinks deeper into crisis with every 

heck W nil ‘oht | Lightfoot on his 47th birthday. 

° . x Wome Saleen sry ae ‘The date is Saturday, March 31. 

this week and to arrange.a week- 


election. | | 
In the post-war years, the local! 
wines? The place is the Hotel Sutherland, 
end mobilization for March 16-)4659 S. Drexel. 
17. : 


trend has been down. And the 
A year ago, when the Lightfoot 


voters have expressed themselves 
unmistakably against the machine 

case was on its way to the Supreme 
Court, a similar Freedom Ball 


in every way they knew. — (See 
Chart). 

proved to be one of the ‘social suc- 
cesses of the year. 


Honor Lightfoot 


CHICAGO.—With the Supreme | 
Court decision on the Lightfoot 


ee 


SHOP TALK 


THE passage of the anti-labor “right-to-work” law in Indiana 
has proved to be a shocker for unionists who thought it couldn't 
happen. Bitter questions are being asked about the union leaders 
who endorsed the Republican state administration in last November's 
elections, about the steel union chiefs in Gary who refused to join in 
the protest demonstration at the state capital. 

© 


THE strike vote at the McCormick plant emphasizes the heat 
behind this issue of company chiselling on piecework rates and job | 
classification. The move is spreading throughout the Harvester chain. 


ad 


* 


THE figures this week on the 
drive standings indicated that all 
groups could make the 30 percent 


The Chicago Democratic Party's , 
crisis is also dramatized by the,cago during these times of far- 


when the New Deal issue over- 
rode all other questions, when 


- recent bolt of three leaders: form- 
er Alderman Robert E. Merriam, 
States Attorney Benjamin Adam- 
owski and North Side party leader 


teaching political changes? .. . 
It is true that there was a_shuf- 
fling of the political cards. Demo- 
‘crats were substituted for Repub- 


many people were compelled to 
seek jobs and economic help 
through the Democratic Patty or- 


goal, with the excepticn of the) 


‘are being taken to get the belated’ 
drive underway. | 


The campaign to reverse the 


South Side where special: measures jy ichtfoot conviction centered on ex- 


‘posing the idea of “guilt by asso- 
iation” on which the Smith Act is 


Frank Keenan. ganization when the majority of 
Americans were in motion against 
te hated Hooverism of a GOP un- 
able and unwilling to maneuver 


for votes. 


Each community has fhe task of based. The Lightfoot defense he 
securing from 10 to 20 subs in/ed awaken many Americans to the. 
the seven-day period. It was em-' threat of this secret weapon of Mc-. 
phasized, that at the steady rate, Carthyism. ae “s 


of two and three subs a day, this}. The Second Annual Freedom’ 
crucial goal can be achieved in| Ra]] will be set up cabaret style, 
most areas. with all the trimmings of food, 

The Albanay Park and Southwest!drink and entertainment. Isadore. 
communities were _ reportedly|Hudson’s orchestra will provide 
closest to’ the 50 percent mark. dance rhythms. A short graphic: 
The Ninth Congressiona! was also; program will dramatize the mean- 
within easy striking distance. How-|ing of the Lightfoot case. A king- 
ever, some concentrated efforts' sized birthday cake will be shared 
were seen as nezessary in the 12th: by ail guests. | 
Congressional, Hyde Park, Lawn- a 
dale, Central West, South Chi- 
cago. . 5 ase 
The craft workers and the auto 
workers pres:-builders groups were 
setting. a pace among the indus- 


licans in practically all the local 


More such politicians may aban- offices. But these Democrats were 
don the Democrats as they see the!1o¢ New Deal Democrats at heart. 


party doomed to lose the rest of The , aes f 
7 , y were just like: their Repub 
machine “resentment” among the|i4_Predecessors — spoils politi 
voters continues to rise. er 

After last November’s disastrous 
results, Mayor Richard J. Daley, 
ay and. state head of the party, 
did make a few feints toward re- 
appraisal of the party. But habit 
and hope runs deep with these 
politicians. . 


* 


LABOR, the keystone of the 
old New Deal coalition; is today 
expressing dissatisfaction with the 
way its chosen party operates. The 
to the voters but without unloosen-;*©cro people are bitterly dissatis- 
ing its tight grip on the party, fied, | and showed it in the last 
reins. | eon 

In 1936, the Democrats swept, This type of revolt on policy has 
every. county office by two-to-one,|some special aspects in Chicago, 
running up staggering totals in the|where there is a growing demand 
workingclass awards of Chicago.|on Mayor Richard J. Daley and 
That was the year of the famous/other party leaders for greater de- 
97 percent Democratic vote in the|mocracy and the allowing of more 
24th Ward! rank-and-file control over party 

But those were ‘the days when |*ffairs. The refrain that the mayor 


the party’s “best. precinct captain,” kee hearing is, “Open the door, | tria 


19 Franklin D, Roosevelt, ..was. the|Richard!” jen onc ee ping i 
i A hi- spo or, a people's program, be Continued)... by ra | V&s seo 
ae ss: hry eS 2 | a _ 


._<" CC EEE RT Pm Fe Ee ho ee Waive’ oo 


x 

DURING the New Deal and 
the war ‘years, the Kelly-Nash or- 
ganization. gave some - concessions 


* 

THEY look back to the “good 
old days” of the early and middle 
30's, when the nation was in great 
economic and _ political ferment 
and the New Deal was on the 


move. 
chine he: wa 
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List on Bills 
In Legislature 
The following is a checklist of 
some of the key bills now pend- 
ing in the Illinois Legislature. In 
most cases, they need action from 
the voters back home in order to 
get them out of committee and 


on to the floor for favorable ac- 
tion,’ 


Fair Employment 

This is the bill being support- 
ed by a broad coalition of organi-. 
zations to prohibit discrimination 
in employment because of race, 
color, religion, national origin or 
ancestry. 
It creates a commission to a 
minister the act, with a fund of 
$50,000. The House bills is H.B. 
185 and is now before the House 
Committee on Industry and La- 


bor Relations. The identical Sen- 
ate bill, S.B. 129, is in. the Sen- . 


ate Committee on Industrial Alf- 
. fairs. 

These are the same bills that 
were introduced in the previous 
sessions of the Legislature and 
narrowly defeated in the Senate. 


Polio Vaccine 
The Saperstein Bill, HiB. 255 

provides $1,500,000 for freé dis. 
tribution of Salk vaccine to hos- 
pitals, doctors, clinics and loca! 
health departments for innocula- 
tions without charge. The bill is 
in the House Committee of Ap- 
propriations. The Senat veersion, 


S.B. 144, was reported out by. - 


the Senate Committee on Ap- 

propriations, but the fund was 

cut to $500,000. 

Disability Benefits 
This labor-sponsored bill pro- 

vides unemployment compensa- 

tion for disabled persons, It is in 


the House Committee on Judici-_ 
ary, as H.B. 128. 


Mob Violence 


This bill, H.B. 260, fixes on 


the city or town the financial Jia- 
bility for any damages to per- 
sons arising from violence in 
cases where the local authorities 
failed to take steps to prevent or 
suppress mob action. It is in the 
House Committee on Judiciary. 


* - 

Chicago Transit 

A five-member commission 
’ would be set up by H.B. 178 to 
study the operation of the Chi- 
cago Transit Authoritv. This 
commission would have the pow- 
ér to look into fares, service, saf- 
ety, ownership, profiteering in 
the CTA set-up and would also 
be in a position to recommend 
changes in the state law which 
provided for the CTA. The bill 
is in the Committee on Public 
Utilities, Railroads and Aviation. 


Hiring Teachers 


School districts would be pro- 


,* 
Ask City Action 
On Negro Dsctors 


CHICAGO. — A proposal to 
stop the discrimination against 
Negro doctors by Chicago hos- 
pitals will be introduced in the 
City Council next week. 


Alderman Leon M. Despres, 


Fifth Ward, said. that he would 
file a resolution requesting that 


Mayor Richard J. Daley call a - 


conference of hospital officials 
to face the issue of discrimina- 
tion. The alderman added that 
he would also seek an ordinance 
to supplement the city law pass- 
ed last year to ban discrimina- 
tion against Negro patients by 
Chicago hospitals. 

Alderman Despres disclosed 
that only seven fo the 63 “white” 
Chicago hospitals admit Negroes 
to their staffs and that only 15 
-Negroes are on hospital staffs, 

“some of them in token appoint- 
ments,” 

He pointed out that partly as 
a result of these conditions, the 
number of Negro doctors in Chi- 
cago has declined in the past 20 
years, in. spite of byes increase in 
population. 
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tion on dues. by = ‘bis Gary 
steelworkers union local was 
seen-as the first consequences of 
the huge vote polled by the 
“dues-protest” movement in the 
recent steel union elections. . 

The U. -S. Steel. Local 1014, 


Pressure Now on GOP Administration 


Seen Key to Senate Civil Rights Bills 


CHICAGO. — The Ejisenhow- 
er administration and the Re- 
publican Party hold the fate. of 
civil rights action by Congress, 
Chicagoans were told this. week. 

Reports from the hearings in 


the Senate were that the civil - 


rights bills will have to be forced 
out of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee by the full vote of 
the Republicans. The commit- 
tee is headed b ythe notorious 
racist, Sen. James O. Eastland 
of Mississippi. 

A Chicagoan, the Rev. Gus 
Courts, was. one of those who 
testified last week in the hearing 
of a Sénate. subcommittee: The 
Rev. Courts, who came from Mis- 
sissippi to take up residence on 
Chicago's South Side, told how 
he was shot in Belzoni, Miss., 
where he led a movement to win 
the right ‘of Negroes to vote. 

* 


THE Rev. Courts is one of a 
group of Negroes who. have coine 
here to live after being forced 
from their homes in the South by 
the terrorism of the White Citi- 
zens Councils. 

During his appearance before 
the Senate kc aaiaiaé the 


hibited from securing state funds 
under H.B. 254 unless they had 
filed a sworn statement that 
there is no discrimination in the 
employment of teachers on the 
basis of race, color, creed or na- 
tionality in the district. The bill 
is in the Committee on Educa- 
tion, 


Lobbying 

This Senate Joint Resolution, 
S.J.R. 4, would authorize a probe 
of high-powered lobbying _ in 
Springfield and would aim at leg- 
islation to register and restrict 
lobbyists. The Tesolution was first 
reported out and then senf back 
to the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee after a powerful bloc of 
lobbyists for bankers, and indus- 
trialists ganged up against it. 


Rev. 


Courts was heckled and 
badgered by Sen. Samuel J. Er- 
vin. of North Carolina who de- 


. manded names of. the Negro 


leader's associates in Mississippi 
and quizzed him about his in- 
come tax. 

Meanwhile, this week a Chi- 
cago | publisher of a string of 
neighborhood papers, urged that 


pressure be put on the White | 


House. in support of civil rights 
bills, 
: i 


WROTE Leo A. Lerner: “At a 
press conference about two weeks 


ago, ene. of those pesky report- 
ers asked the Ike-on in ‘the 


Dwight house if he intended to’ - 


comply with.the petitions (ap- 
Rest to the President to speak 


~ Ga, te 


out in the South on civil rights), 
and he said he didn’t have ‘time’ 
to prepare or make speeches. 
“Following this, he took off 
for a vacation in .Thomasville, 
shoot quail, with which 
I don't quarrel, except that the 
timing made it look as if Mr. Eis- 


enhower gave only a very small © 
hoot for a very big American 


problem. 

“I am not implying that the 
President would solve the prob- 
lem of the violent counter-revo- 
lution in the South by speaking 


out, but he certainly would give: 


moral support to the well-be- 
haved and passive minority that 
has done such a magnificent job 
of. exhibiting democratic self-re- 


straint.” 


Let’s You Pay Fare Increase, 
Say the ‘Impartial Thirteen’ 


CHICAGO-—There are thirteen persons who are definitely in 


favor of a:fare increase in Chicago. 


Before you begin regarding other straphangers with suspicion, 
let's make it clear that The Thirteen are not likely to be among 
your fellow sufferers, that is, passengers on the CTA. 

On the contrary, The Thirteen are among the fellows who hold 
the big bag into which the coins of Chicago transit riders are fun- 


nelled. 


They made their fecoramendation last week not as the holders 
of the profitable CTA bonds but as an “impartial” Chicago Central 
Area Committee which is “interesting in promoting Loop develop- 


ment’. 


Among The Thirteen are bankers and industrialtsts connected 
with the First National Bank of Chicago, the trustee for the CTA 


bondholders. 


Included were Homer. J. Livingston, president of the 


First National Banw, and Hughston M. McBain, one of the bank’s 


directors. 


While the group is anxious to collect extra fares, none of them 
are likely to pay it out riding the Chicago buses, Livingston, in fact, 


lives in Oak Park. 


McBain lives in Winnetka. 


William V. Kahler, president of Illinois Bell Telephone, lives in 


River Forest. 


William A. Patterson, banker and president of the 


United Air Lines, lives in Northbrook. John T. Pirie, department 
store owner, lives in Mundelein. Wayne A. Johnston, president of 
the Illinois Central, lives in Flossmoor. Holman T. Pettibone, chair- 
man of the committee which favors the fare increase and head of 
Chicago T itle and Trust, lives in Winnetka. . . 


; * 
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: Taal sig Sar pp $2 daeriocs 
‘in dues which has become the 


center of a sharp union-wide con-’ 


‘ will go into the 
local’s’ strike fund. If it is not 
used by the time the three-year 
contract of the union runs out, 
the money can be refunded to 
the members, acne | to local 
president John mayer 


THE PROTEST against the 
dues’ increase was the direct 
basis for the rank-and-file elec- 
tion campaign of Don C. Rarick 
of McK Pa., who. con-: 


tested David<J. McDonald: for- — 


president of the international 
union, 
The McDonald. Senthecabigs: of 
the union claims that they. won 
pepe ‘The Ra- 


supporters. charge oat boa 


”. and that the Il Il- 
linois -Indiana.- district was the 
crassest example. Some estimate _ 
that — actually won here 
by 2 to 1. | 

Regardless of <hew the vote 
will be officially. tallied; it. was 
the view of many. steelworkers 
that the balloting marked. a. 
turning point in the long struggle 
for inner-union..democracy and 
that “things. will never be -the 
same” under MéeDeaejd. 


THE leading steel industry 
organ, eaing this. week that 
there will be “a ‘new’ McDonald 
as a result of the election and 
what went on during the cam- 
paign.” However, it was the 
view of “Iron Age” that'McDon- 

ald will try te tighten up his 
machine and crack down .on any 
opposition. 

The action of the Gary local. 
this week revealed that the 
workers are im no mood to have 
- + protest vote set aside. 

e same time, Rarick sup- 
at in Gary said-that the ac- 
tion of the big local was still a 
half-measure. Robert 5 Rich. 
ardson, Gary leader of the Dues 
Protect Committee, said that he 
would not accept “a bone 
thrown to dogs,” adding that he 
still favors -the original demand 
of the committee for a special 
convention of the international | 
union to rescind the dues in- 
crease. 

Richardson also declared that 
the set-aside funds in the Gary 
me should: be administered by 

“bipartisan” committee repre- 
scinkione both the pro-McDonald 
= ‘a pro-Rarick forces in the 
OCa ‘ ; 


Are Chicago Rank-and. File Democrats 
Ready for Fight to Have Their Say? 


By CARL HIRSCH 
CHICAGO. 
“The West Side Democra- 
tic club told the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee to- 
day that ‘the American peo- 


ple have had enough brink of 
war. policy. 
“A letter from, the club ex- 
pressed ‘unalterable: opposi- 
tion to the so-called Eisenhow- 
er Doctrine asking for blank 
check military and economic 
authority in the Middle East’, 
The dateline of that news 
story was Long Beach, Calif. 
But it might have been any one 
of a large number of other cities 
and towns throughout. the US. 
—except Chicago, Illinois. 
Why? ree although the 
majority of Chicagoans are 
equally peace- ‘there is 


no. way at present for 


; such views thro ee i 
tic club. In saregr oy are no ibe 


expressing 


clubs. Nor are 
Democratic Party 


Democratic 
there even 


_ members, in the ordinary sense. 
* 


CHICAGO'S machine - con- 
trolled politics is a way of life 
that all too many people take 
for granted. Many of them don’t 
even know what they are miss- 
ing. 

Many voters here are una- 
ware that in other communi- 
ties, the political parties are 
required to pay some heed 
to the rank-and-file voters; 
that party clubs often become 
a means for conveying voters’ 
demands on issues and candi- 


dates; that a form of demo-. 


cratic control exists which be- 


om” 


industrial cities, 
bor coordinators” in the congres- 
sional districts who express la- 
bor's demands in the top coun- 
cils of Democratic Party. Or that 
in some communities, party 
club membership meetings are 


there are “la- 


held monthly (and not only dur- 
ing election campaigns), where 
the membership can and does 
express independent views on 


legislation. 
THIS series of articles will 


(Continued on Page 15) 


LOCAL VOTE RESULTS SHOW 
STRONG ANTI-MACHINE TR 


Following are some indications of voting ‘trends in recent years 


in Cook County and Chicago. 
Year Democratic 
1948 
1950 
1951 
one 


(Daniel Gil 
Kennelly, for mayor) 


Jandidate 


ohn S. Boyle, for state's attorney) 
bert. for sheriff) 


Sg for state's sere 


270,345 (Cook Co, 
—377,000 (Cook Co. 


chigan 
edition 
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On the Warpath 
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WILL DO! SAYS MINNESOTA 


“In this area there is no ques- 


> tion as to whether we are going 
- to complete our quota for The 
Worker drive,” writes Sigrid 
Pierson, for the Minesota-Dako- 
tas Freedom of the Press Com- 
mittee. 


: “We set ourselves a goal of 
250 Worker subs from Decem- 
ber 1956 through April 3Q,” 


she says. 


“We pledge that this goal 
will be fulfilled and on time.” 

Further, Minnesota - Dakotas 
supporters of The Worker “chal- 
lenge any other area to com- 
plete their goals ahead of us.” 
Since Minnesota has been out 


she writes. 

She accompanied her letter 
with a report from their “ace sub 
getter. 

We are sure that this sub get- 
ter’s report will be duplicated 
100-fold -by the experiences of 
other sub getters in other areas 
—as soon as the drive gets swing- 
ing as it already has in Minne- 
sota. 

Here are excerpts from the 
field: 

“A GERMAN FARMER époke 
‘Thanks for coming“around. I 
couldn't get along without The 
Worker now. -His paper is 
passed around to. several neigh- 

(Continued on Page 13) 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


SPURRED by their “right-to-work” victory in Indiana last week and the Senate 
McClellan Committee's racket hearings, the campaign of the union-busters is building 
up to the magnet pitch since the Taft-Hartley Law was passed nearly ten years ago. 


Big Business definitely 
gaining in its itive to picture 
unionism -to the public as a 
“dirty “business” and. a “monop- 
oly.” 

The labor moyement is on 
the defensive. 

Passage of the “right-to-work” 
law in Indiana is by no means 
entirely. due to the smear of 
ALL labor by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Manage- 
ment Practices that is supposed- 
ly investigating racketeering. 
But it was undoubtedly a factor 
in swinging at. least the very 
narrow margin that gave victory 
te the foes of labor. 


in front in percentage of. their 


goal already achieved that puts “ 
their challenge squarely up to 
The Worker supporters in every 
other state. | 

Who will bg first to accept 
Minnesota's challenge? 

Our Minnesota supporters 
feel, in Miss Pierson’s words, 
that building the circulation of 
The Worker deserves the sup- 
port “of all progressives who 
are concerned with peace, civil 
rights and a better way of life.” 

“We are sending another 
hatch of subs this weekend,” 
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2.000 HARLEM FAMILIES were displaced 


from the area above starting in 1952, and promised 


first crack at the new Godfrey Nurse Project 
Houses to be built there. But as these Worker 
photos show, no building has taken place or even 
been started five years later. The area runs from 
132nd Street to 135th, from Lenox Avenue to 
Fifth Ave. The pictures above were taken from 
135th Street looking south. The project called for 
1100 apartments at an average rental of $29.50 per 
room, more than most of the displaced families 
could afford. There are no low rent projects for 
the dispersed 2,000 Negro families to move into, 
no places in most jimcrow communities, exorbitant 


rents in the few. mixed areas and very little in 


Harlem itself, butsting-st-the-seams, 


¥ 


A LUCRATIVE parking lot (right) occupies 
part of the space where 4,000 families, largely 
Negro and Puerto Rican, were displaced for a 
project starting in 1951. This Worker photo was 
taken from the southwest corner of Amsterdam 
Ave. and 99th St., looking north, The huge area 
levelled runs from 97th to 101st Sts. from Central 
Park West, through Columbus Ave. to Amsterdam. 
Notices received by the tenants being displaced 
said “All present site residential tenants wiil be 
offered apartments in the new project. when ready 
for occupancy. Preference for apartments will be 
given to you provided that you meet the eligibility 
requirements”. “When ready for O€cupancy” re- 
mains a big mouthful, six years after the displacing 
began. And in any case the $30.50 per room will 
paris > yes aareet at amaaedy epee ost 


S iesslbseainianaallh 


There was clear evidence of 
the readiness of the trade un- 
ionists of Indiana to. militantly 
defend their rights, as shown by 


. the hurried mobilization of more 


than 10,000 protesting workers 
at the state House in Indianapo- 
lis last Saturday. But it was too 
late. The bill banning the union 
shop or any contracts that re- 
quire union membership as a 
condition of employment, had 
already been passed. 


. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE © of 
the Indiana development is that 
for the first time the “right-to- 
work” menace entered a major 
northern industrial state. The 
17 states- with such laws until 
now are in the South, plus Nev- 
ada, Utah, Iowa and the Dako- 
tas. The only southern excep- 
tion is Louisiana where the 
right-to-work law was repealed 
im a compromise arrangement 
that retained the ‘union - shop 
ban in agriculture and some pro- 
cessing fields. 

While until now the trade 


union movement saw the “right- 
to-work” menace as limited to 


areas where the labor movement 
is_ still. weak, Indiana is a state 
of 600,000 unionists and is the 
heart of the country’s industrial 
triangle. 


Indiana is the third most im- 
portant steel and auto state. It 
is also a major center for elec- 
trical appliances and of other 
metal industries. The small mar- 
gin of votes in both Indiana 


houses that gave victory to the 


union-busters signaled a new 
stage in the drive of big business 
to illegalize the union shop via 

state laws. Or perhaps they can 
spur enough strength for a fed- 
eral ban such as they tried, un- 
successfully, to include in the 
Taft-Hartley Law in 1947. 

«% 

_ Indiana can greatly spur their 
eflorts in other states and with- 
in the immediate weeks in Del- 
aware, Connecticut, Maryland, 
Vermont and New Hampshire, 
where the danger is growing. In_ 


Idaho the lower House passed 


the bill, but it failed by a slim 
23 to 21 vote in the Senate and 
may be killed for this -legisla- 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Dixiecrats See Success 
In Committee Filibuster’ 


By ABNER W. BERRY be 
WASHINGTON.— The real peril to Civil rights legislation this year is the “commit! 


tee filibuster.” It loomed more ominously as this was written than during the hearings in 
. which time-wasting long-winded testimony was given by southern congressmen and 


state officials. 
[man. He may call up whatever 


Sen. Edwin E. Willis (D-La) hs in committee s6 long. |m 7 
obtained agreement frem Rep.| Sen. Thomas C. Hennings (D- | bills he sees fit. He may act on 
Emanuel Celler (D-NY), chairman’ Mo.), the sub-committee — chair- | routine business, or he may not v4.4 dle East headache. But mi-|Israel-Arab relations. It was a sign 


of the House Judiciary Committee man had proposed that hearings call meetings at all. | i sisted over the Middle| that something much more funda- 
to delay until next Tueday con-'close on Feb. 25. Ervin andj He cannot do this however if Fast. ey | mental was needed. 


sideration of the bill approved by! Johnston, with the support of two the liberal Democratic minority | ere 
a subcommittee. And Sen. Samuel| Republicans, Sens. Roman L. and the Republicans on the com- To ~ bran gre be site ight C a . 
J. Ervin (D-NC) now threatens; Hruska of Nebraska, and Arthur) mitte refuse to remain silent in re , - soil chin TE Glenn meet LURKING behind ,t Ago : 
either to reopen the hearings! V. Watkins of Utah held out for the face of Eastland’s shenanigans. sae wee atiges. - i ae + matt Arab-Israeli conflicts is the crisis 
which closed Tuesday in the Con-'longer hearings so that Southern For it is noticeable that the Dix-|™© * fe wets: tin adn the Suez Canal. 
stitutional Rights sub-committee,; officials could testify. Both Wat-|iecrats are on the defensive. It eotore a Jd differe a origins. for First of all, the Western powers 
or to press for new hearings before'kins and Hruska, incidentally are'is noticeable that the Republicans 0 iad are divided among themselves over 
the full Senate Judiciary Commit-' sponsors of the Administration’s are consciously going out to win BEE | les Th the Suez'situation. State Department 
tee. civil ‘rights measure. ithe Negro vote. They cannot! . The gga 8 that Dulles "as concern was primarily for the oil 

The rumors are that the bi-parti-’ Now that hearings are coming openly be associated with East-|S'V" PO Tea aga om r| investments. in Saudi Arabia, Iraq, 
san agreement in the House Judi- to a close, the fight shifts to the land projects; nor can they expect | 2840s" laa ye . ie and all the other oil-soaked Arab 
( the full Senate Judiciary Commit-| to effect safely a clandestine part-| OF Or om OF passage IM Ue! lands. The British and French were 

} Gulf of Aqaba. more worried about control ‘of the 


ciary Committce is strained by the : . sieges 
tee must act get the supporters nership as they did last year. a 
! | The Arabs felt that by promising: Syez Canal, and secondarily about 


latest. development. And unless te | 
there is such bi-partisan agreement of civil rights bills, that the Ju-| It seems possible that if the same | Spe ect uy 
diciary Committee must act to get! pressure is kept up after the hear-| Israel such guarantees the U.S. was saving their remaining oil imvest- 


in both Houses civil rignts legisla- arar 
tion will die by pa Dixiecrat' the bill onto the floor before Con- ings close as was applied during Preparing to infringe on Arab ter-) ment stake after US. firms had 

objective. gress recesses for Easter. East- ‘the open hearings, Eastland and tory and sovereignty. Nor was taken over the lion's share. 
Heretofore the floor of the | Egypt ready to concede Israeli Out of this difference came the 
Senate, where co Tes a | British-French decision to —— 
have the right to talk a Dill to “- er | t, keepi their transa tic 
death, has “been the graveyard : This was only one smal] indica-| in e ali Fo ap a Re 
of all civil rights legislation. This tion of the continuing crisis of And then the world saw the U.S. 
year there is optimism in the ranks oppose the aggression against 
Egypt and vote together with the 


Key Mid-East Issues 
Remain After Israel 
Quits Gaza, Aqaba 


By JOSEPH CLARK 

DESPITE protests all over Israel Prime Minister Ben 
Gurion went along with the pledge made in UN that the 
‘nvaded territory of Gaza and on the Gulf of Aqaba would 
be evacuated. That ended one} a 


' 
; 
' 


land also knows that if the -bills| the Dixiecrats can be isolated. But! Roe ' 
are not acted on before that, the this°can only be done if the Re.| Ships free navigation in the Aqaba 
filibusterers have working for them publicans know they will have to 
the concern for adjournment which | pay a political price for permitting | 
sets in as soon as the weather the outcome to be otherwise. 


warms up in April. . 


of civil rights supporters in and) 


out of Congress that the filibuster 
ean be beaten if.... oa 

For, no matter how mild or 
how “palatable,” to use the words 
of Rep. Emnauel Celler D-NY), 
the bloc of Southern senators, 
with few exceptions, looks upon 
all civil rights bills as intrusions 
into a domain reserved for the 
states. 

Indeed, Sen. Samuel J. Ervin, 
the junior senator from North 
Carolina, told spectators attend- 
ing hearings on civil rights bills 
that he had given up his seat on 
the State Supreme Court to go to 
‘Washington to protect the consti- 
tutional rights of his state. And 
he made it plain that he thought 
defeating civil rights bills was part 
of his duty as a guardian of his 


state. 
* 


ERVIN HAS ACTED all along 
in the Constitutional Rights Sub- 
committee ‘as the defense attorney 
for the South and the sharpest 
prosecutor of witnesses speaking in 
favor of civil rights. 
in part to the activity of Ervin 
and Sen. Olin D. Johnston, the 
South Carolina Democrat, that the 


It was due. 
ers -of Eastland to block civil 


Eastland therefore, is pledged 
to dally, bargain, finagle, deal and 
pervert parliamentary procedures 
to the end that civil rights bills 
are held in his eommittee beyond 
the Easter date. 

LAST YEAR EASTLAND was 
able to whip the Republican mem- 
bers of his committe into line by 
threatening not to act on the con- 
firmation of Federal Appeals Court 
Judge Simon Sobeloff. Sobeloft 
got his confirmation but the Re- 
publicans went along with East- 


land fo kill the civil rights bills 


in committee. 

Thig year Eastland was defeat- 
ed when he attempted the same 
sort of back-door deal, using as 
bait the threat not to act on con- 
firming Associate Supreme Court 


Justice William J. Brennan. East- 


land has had to act on Brennan’s 
interim appointment. It is said 
that this action wsa due to the 
knowledge that Justice Brennan 
could serve until the end of the 
85th Congress whether he was 
confirmed or not. 


But-fliat does not end the pow- 


rights by an alliance with the Re- 
pubhcans. There are many pre- 


a 


civil rights bills have been. held!rogatives of the committee chair- 


———— ee 


Let Them Put THAT on TV’, Say Stork 


By LESTER RODNEY 

“HANG AROUND A 
WHILE,” the  striking~ Stork 
Club waiter said, “You'll see 
His Highness come ‘Out -here, 
and how he acts. He owns the 
sidewalk. He owns 53rd Street.” 

His Highness is Sherman Bil- 
lingsley, proprietor of the lav- 
ish east midtown snob resort, a 
man who savs he'll never rec- 
ognize the union, and that there 
is no issue. 

“No issue,” the worker told 
us,. “Eighty of the ninety-five 
waiters and kitchen men are 
out, and he says there’s no is- 
sue. What does he think we do, 
strike for the fun of it?” 


This was Tuesday noon, and 
picketing of the famous, and in- 
famous, TV-featured nitery had 
just been resumed after what 
the workers called a most sig- 
nificant labor victory ever Judge 
Saypol’s anti-picketing injunc- 
tion. | 

The strike of two locals of the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employes 


. Union, they told this reporter, 


Monday the five-man Appellate 
Division unanimously overturn- 
ed the Saypol ruling. 

“I hope labor realizes what 
an important victory for all la- 
ber this is,” a Stork employe 
said, “This was some trap Say- 
pol put over, all the boss ever 
had to do is go to the Labor 
Board, just go before them, 
mind you, and boom, injunction, 
no more picketing!” 

* 

WE HAD SEEN the interior 
of the Stork Club once or twice 
on a television program of the 
same name. It is a horribly dull, 
self-conscious show, but at least 
everything always seems so po- 
lite and courteous and civilized. 
How is it really inside when you 
work there? 

“Oh,” was the bitterly sarcas- 
tic answer, “Now it’s fine. He 
threatens the scabs real good, I 
hear. The real story of how he is 
will some out at the Labor 

tell you. He’s a gestapo. 
. He has mikes planted all over, 


‘A LITTLE MORE PRESSURE, HE WILL MAKE IT’ 


esti a 


ares 2? 
. 4 * 
Cw *4 8. “2° ee 


“@ 
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never heard anything so vile. 
He cusses the workers out with 
his filthy mouth, it’s something 
ack workers should have to 
take.” 


Billingsley and his Stork have 
a long anti-labor record. In 1937 
when he discovered nine of his 
poorly paid waiters had joined 
the union, he promptly fired 
them. The charges? “Garlic 
breath” and being “incompe- 
tent, insolent, unruly and dis- 
honest.” 

_More recently, in 51, the man 
from Oklahoma made the news 
when he insulted Josephine Bak- 
er, the famed Negro entertainer 


| 
| 


’ 


' 
; 


| rea 


USSR to condemn it and secure the ~ 


evacuation of the invaders. What 
was involved became even clearer 
when the Eisenhower Doctrine was 


proclaimed and talk centered on 


filling the so-called Middle East 


vacuum. 
* 


THE ARAB peoples of course 
resented the implication that they 
represented a vacuum which con- 
tending powers would try to fill. 
At the heart of Western difficulties 
in the MiddJe East was an ever 
more powerful force—the Arab na- 
tional liberation movement. Sov- 
ereignty and independence were 
the slogans of the poverty-ridden 


Middle East peoples. As colonial 


and subjugated peoples they had 
a harvest of poverty, lack 


of industrial development, illiteracy, 


" idisease and oppression. 


* 


—Philadeiphia Tribune 


The Eisenhower Doctrine was a 


‘more modern version of colonial- 


ism. It couldn’t seek direct rule 
such as the British and French had 


‘once exercised. It could only try to 


protect the oil investors by bribing 
the rulers of Middle East states and 


by installing military bases and se- 
t 


curing political and military in- 
(Continued on Page 13) 


visitng here from France. He 
was backed by his good friend 
Walter Winchell of the Hearst 
— who launched a typically 
evered dot-dot-dot campaign of 
slander against the jimcrowed 
Miss Baker in his column. and 
on the air. : 

A picket line of outraged ce- 
lebrities at that time, including 
the late NAACP head Walter 
White and novelist Laura Hob- 
son, author of Gentleman's 
Agreement, carried signs which 
proclaimed “This Night Club is 
a White Club.” Middleweight 
champion Ray Robinson com- 
mented briefly, “Id like for 


aie ee 


Siemens 


He Worked for Billingsley 


The Alfred Hitchcock thriller “The Wrong 


an”, now at the 


neighborhood theatres in New York, has as its hero a Stork Club 
musician, a bass cellist. This musician is shown taking home $85 a 
week ‘and living in an economic straitjacket. He lives in Queens and | 


has two childsen. 


To go on vacation he has to borrow $50. To get proper dental 
care for his wife, he is shown applying for a $300 loan on her insur- 


ance 


but her 


; 


After his arrest in a case of mistaken identity, his wife goes med 
neurosis is also shown to be partly due to their futile efforts 


Club Pickets 


Sherman Billingsley to be my 
next opponent.” 

SAID BILLINGSLEY to un- 
ion representatives last week 
“Tll never sign.” | 

“Maybe he will and maybe 
he won't,” ‘said a worker prialy, 

im to 


“But we're going to fight 
the end.” | 

The gauntlet is down and the 
issue is drawn. The striking lo- 
cals are being wholeheartedly 
backed by Musicians Local 802 
- the Teamsters Joint Coun- 
cil. : 

Has the picket line notice- 
ably cut into his business? 

“Yes, was the answer, “You 
could notice it, pick up -when 
we couldn’t picket. A lot of big. 
shots and celebrities came -in- 
again. See they're afraid to cross 
a picket line, now with TV ev- 
eryone knows their faces.” 

Some cross the picket line too. 
“He's #n. with ‘the Hearst crowd,” 
I was told, “You ought to see 
Marion Davies shout at the pick- 
ets when she went in. Dorothy 
—" the columnist, same 


S- % . 
The Stork opens at noon and 


to work out of a slow but steady: accumiulation of debt. 
Latest figures of the Heller Committee for Research in Social 
psa yon the Usioonty .of California o a the. hen’ of a 
[ family ur mus : ome a minimum of. a week. | hours!” : 
: : home: pay: for: a decent. Livia ateindatel ee! ged hy a, > ee tene- £ FON icone Sones a elie 
jissige neitins Gide Shin Detcinidon yitol 


closes at 4 p.m. the next morn- 


— Jan. 9. Picketing was for- 
en - ing. How long, you asked as you — 
left, do the strik picket? — 


bi Feb. 21 when Saypol 
g st an - onpeeaes when Bil- 
) made an. unsupported 
challenge of the madein ecusiien *:i ee. Let them 
ito speak for the Stork’s workers. | ‘TV show. And & 


MMS em sel Yao “Bite 


HOEK 


THE PRESS ROOM at Detroit’s City Hall says that Mayor 
Cobo won't run again for re-election. That there is agreement, the 
m2 candidate will be Council President Louis Méiriani. 
That Councilman Ed Connor will run for Council president and a 
ticket will be made up to also include, Councilwoman Mary Beck, 
Councilman Jim. Lincoln, Eugene Van Antwerp. Charles Edge- 
combe, County Auditor will not be a candidate for Mayor, but we 
can't say the same thing about Police Commish, Higgins. 

. ; * - 

THAT Detroit Councilwoman should have known better 
than to attend a so-called “improvement association” meeting, last 
fall which turned out after she hastily left to be a meeting to keep 
Negroes out of the community. 


THERE will be no dog-fight we hear in the coming elections 
for officers in the Detroit and Wayne County Federation of Labor. 
Jimmy Hoffa, Teamsters leader and incumbent president Andy 


Farlans met and smoked a pipe of peace. 
Pf 


DETROIT NEWS in the lead in throwing any kind of sand 
in the unity gears of the pending merger of labor in Michigan. 
There will be unity of the two groups, AFL, CIO in August, de- 
spite the factional cooking role being played by some newspapers. 

eee . 


GUY Nunn, UAW broadcaster has a Negro assistant James 
Farmer who willbe an equal part of the present team of Nunn and 
Joe Walsh. | 


A BIG shot from the Gas Company at the recent Economic 
Club luncheon fer that arch-reactionary Herbert Kohler wanted 
to know from newsmen if Kohler “is the last of an old order or the 


first of. a new order?” " 


Will Emil Mazey, UAW Secretary-Treasurer accept the chal- 
lenge of old man Crow of the Board of Commerce Economic Ghub 
“to organize his own meeting and invite some of us.” .Mazey had 
asked for equal time to debate Kohler, Crow refused with the 
above retort. The UAW should organize such a meeting and mop 
the floor with this ancient reactionary. 

* 

WHAT'S the significance of Detroit Police Commissioner Pig- 
gins sitting three seats away from strikebreaking Herbert Kohler at 
the top speakers table here n Detroit. Is it part of the buildup for 
Piggins for Mayor? 


* 

GM stalling in building a 8,000 worker plant in Youngstown, 
which the local Chamber of Commerce was told might see 20,000 
employed. The B of C in Youngstown is like the date who got all 
primped up and finds #s a standup. And GM we think will stand 
up some more such dates we hear. 

* 

IN these days of layoffs, short work weeks, a common phrase 
_ * js becoming known to many. Its “cutting output to balance inven- 
tories.” But no one says who balances the laid off workers budget 


or helps him or her to meet the bills. 
* 


Fewer jobs in the aircraft industry, that’s the prospect heard 
these days. Some unionists see a decline in jobs of 100,000 in an 
industry that at present employs 840,000. 

* 


What they won't do to make a sale. Chevy now has switched 
its sale’s call from “Sweet and Sassy” to “Sweet, Smeoth and Het.” 
But it won't sell much more of the 1957 Chevy, which is soon.due 
to be replaced by a summer debut of the 1958 Chevy, which is 
now off the drafting, blue print boards. Dies, tools, will soon be 
set up. 

* 

UAW leaders deeply concerned about the passage of the scab- 
by “right to work” law down in Indiana. Watch for a raft of simi- 
lar type of bills to flush the Michigan Legislature hoppers. 

* 


One time Ford Motor Co. agent, Homer Martin still splitting 
ranks of people struggling against monopoly. Some farmer is Mar- 
‘tin. , 


he 
WHILE close to 170,000 are idle in Michigan, Plymouth plant 
works six days a week, nine hours a day. How come? 


PRESS BUILDERS PUSH 
TO 300.SUB GOAL 


DETROIT.—Michigan has_re-) paper. 
newed some 50 yearly Subscrip-| Michigan’s goal of increasing the 
tions for the Worker in the current bundle and accomplishing the goal 


drive to get 300 subs. A group of| ,¢ 309 subs seems to be movin 
: g 
press builders met: last Sunday on| 1; along now. One route re- 


the East Side of Detroit, t re- ; 
4 ports an increase from 15 papers 
ap and pny ous Pe ig : for the last several years to 35 
wets, ae Wavta in N€Xt) ,apers in the last several weeks. 
Leroy “wae any Mtb spal ‘Another new route has_ been 
At the giant Dodge UAW) 4.464. 
hie ete sales poome for the Preparations: for a West Side 


paper stood outside the meetin “yee as 

: mobilization to go visiting people 
Seine Popers anc completely sold whose subs have expired is set for. 
April 7th. This will be an»ther. 
station in the drive for reaching 
our goal. 

All people have subs to turn in 
please bring them to the Ford 
Hunger March, memorial meeting 
Saturday, March 9, 7:30 p.m. at 
| Nowak Hall, Jos Campau at. Pal- 
mer. 


all they had. Many pleasant: com- 
ments and compliments: for the 
‘paper were received. At a movie 
showing. of “Salt of the Earth” 
‘more papers were, sold as were 
and printing the names of Mich- 
igan leaders of the WCC caused 
wide comment and interest in the 


Michigan Worker 
Send news, advertisements, sub- 
scriptions for the Michigan edi- 
tion. to .Wm.. Allan, editor, 2419 

«W.- Grand «River.» Detroit; 1. 

‘Phone:“WO 49015> 3° 


| e ’ 


were brisk, with a number of. the 
sales people reporting that the 
Michigan Worker's coverage of 
White Citizens Council activities 


large ‘focal ) union “meeting: Tare Lee 
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jers for less money and used by the 


Sales of the paper last weekend th 


additional copiés “Before’ ariother| 


Milk Trust Profits All Time 


LANSING, Michigan. As 
Michigan dairy farmers get a penny 
a quart less for milk, spokesmen for 
the farmers said it means $9,000,- 
000 a year off farm income here in 
Michigan. The cut was engineered 
by the Big Two of the milk indus- 
try, Bordens and National Dairies, 
and, put over by their company 
union setup, the Michigan Milk 
Producers Association, 


It was carried by a small mar- 
gin at a meeting of farm delegates 
called by the MMPA some weeks: 
ago. Many thousands of dairy farm- 
ers have broken away from MMPA, 
refused to pay dues and set up the 
Fair Share Ke Association 
(FSBA) and e Dairy Farmers 
Cooperative (DFC). The DFC is 
dominated by the former Ford 
Motor Co. agent, Homer Martin. 


The FSBA kicked Martin out 
last year during the successful milk 
strike led by FSBA. The MMPA 
acted as strikebreakers last spring 
during that milk strike which saw 
farmers win a penny a quart in- 


Housing Comm. Discri 
Keeps Negroes Out of 


DETROIT. — There exists 187 
vacancies in Detroit housing proj- 
ects, principally Herman G 
Homes, yet 1,870 applicants are 
on the waiting list at the city's 
housing commission, with most of 
those waiting being Negro families. 

This is a fresh example of the 
continuance of the city hall gang's 
discrimination policy of stalling on 
placing Negro families in public 
housing here. 

It took a Federal Court order 
two years ago by Judge Lederle, 
sought by the NAACP, to order De- 
troit Housing Authorities to start 
placing Negro families into Park- 
side, Jefferies. Herman Gardens 


token number of families there and 
‘that’s where most of the 187 va- 


crease. The penny a quart cut now, 
gets it back for the milk trusts. 
Farmers here say that the Big 
Two seek tq drive milk prices down, 
to create surpluses, which would 
be sold in desperation by the farm- 


/ 


cancies are. The City Housing 
Commission dominat by, one 
Mark Hurley, its secretary, admit- 
ted that in the last six months ef 
1956 a constant 215 units of pub- 
lic Hr remained vacant, de- 


spite hundreds of Negro families 


Big Two fer powdered milk and 
making ice eream and butter. It’s 
in this cheaper priced milk that en- 
ormous profits exist because of high 
prices for butter and ice cream. 
Also the MMPA would get more 
money from farmers for hauling 
this milk to the manufacturing 
plants in Elsie and Imlay City, 
Michigan. Farmers get about 10 
cents a quart after paving dues to 
MMPA and hauling charges. | 
How all this exploitation of farm-, 
ers is welling profits of the Big Two} 
is seen by the report that the Bor-. 
den Company lifted its earnings 
nine percent in 1956 to a record of | 
$23,602,746 in profits after taxes. | 
In 1955 it made $21,653,536. 


Says GM Contract 


Too One-Sided 
DETROIT. 


} 


’ 
; 


| 


; 
' 


| 


‘on our GM contract. Qne that’ 


| 


‘bothers me and I think most other} 


workers in the shops today is the) 
simple fact that though our con-' 
tract has given us many benefits, 
and grown from a one paper docu-| 
ment into impressive three volume} 
affairs, it is this, our contract is 
still too one-sided. It contains pen- 
alties for the workers, but no where 


can you find it supporting penal- 


| 


ties for the management. In fact| whose slogan was, “Job - Moving 


Can Be Stopped!” Three other}: 
‘is an amen 


management has a security clause 
and a no strike clause plus the right} 
of disciplining us, but we have no 
way to do the same to them, re- 
sult any agreement we make, be it 
verbal or written cannot be en- 
forced. Management can and has 
time and again broken their word, 
their promise, the ruling of the um- 
pire etc., whenever they please be- 
cause they know that we can not 
penalize them legally under our 
agreement. This fact more than .any 
other has turned an agreement be- 
tween supposed equals into a one- 
sided affair. With out the right lo- 
cally to strike there is no way to 
penalize management. 

This gives management all of the 
advantages. Workers are penalized, 
ope lay-off pealties, even fired, 

without a right to strike back, 
workers, constantly see manage: 
ment violate the contract at will. 
foremen laugh at workers trying to 
enforce the contract, management 
deliberately ignoring not only the 
contract but the many local agree- 


being practical 


l 
in rat infested Rotana’ 


on the city’s West Side has only a 


/m 
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. 
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| Hurley attempted to alibi as to 
why there were vacancies with this 
list of excuses: distance from place 
of employment; distance from old 
neighbrohood and friends; lack of 
available units on the first floor 
and “problems of racial integra- 
tion.” 

He didn't say whether he had 
asked the majority of the waiting 
applicants who are Negroes if this 
was the reasen they were still wait- 
ing to get housing. 

He admitte dthat public hous- 
ing was needed, that some 15,000 
families will be displaced by. new 
expressways. He didn't say how 
many have been displaced, though 
a conservative estimate at city hall 
claims some 25,000 families necd 
housing with another 25,000 living 
“sub-standard” housing. That’s 
housing which has been condemned 
by the Board of eHalth as unfit for 
human habitation. 


« After working hours at the Hous- 


homeless or living 


ing Commission, Hurley spends his 
leisure time on “do-gooder’ proj- 
ects. 


— 


“HUMANITARIAN” FORD 


PENALIZES ROUGE WORKERS 


DEARBORN. — That “great hu- 
manitarian” Henry Fo II, is 


till 58 to start finding contraet an- 
swres, such as the 30-hour week 
with 40 hours pay, curbing of 


penalizing and disciplinmg workers 
in his Ford Rouge plant for--pro* 
testig the moving of jobs'and plants 
to other states. Two weeks ago La- 
bor Relations pen 
Dail, William Brown, Jr., Walter, 
Richburg, Paul Boatin, Jim Tate 
and Sam Dunlap. 


In a leaflet the workers stated 
that the Ford Company is des- 
perately trying to crush the work- 


comi 
to their homes and families and se- 
curity because of job runaway. 

The workers’ leaflet said,“ penal- 
ties aren’t going to scare us. The 
fight to save our jobs will go on 
until we win.” 

Charles Boatin was elected to the 
coming UAW convention, April 7, 


‘Atlantic City. He ran on a slate | 


members of his slate are Herb Lind- 


also were elected. 

The above mentioned workers 
work in the Dearboru Engine plant, 
where a 400-motor cutback has re-| 
sulted in January layoffs and pro- 
duction is six months ahead. and 
big layoffs will take place this sum- 
mer, workers report. 

Automation is displacing work- 
ers in every department and its free- 
ly predicted that by 1959 some 


alized Amold 


} 
ers’ fight against job moving be- 
I would like to also comment}cause they know that workers all 
over the Rouge and Detroit are be-| 
ng more aware of this danger 


’ 
; 
’ 


berg, Mike Kasper, Ray Sewell,|°* 


5,000 workers employed in the En- 
gine plant will no longer have jobs. 

Thus job runaway and automa- 
‘tion, that puts ‘workers on Miller 
Road is the question of the hour at 
the Ford Rouge plant, 

The Rouge plant which in 1947 
had some 70,000 dues paying UAW 
members working there is down:to 
a little above 40,000 and on an 
overall basis its predicted by union- 
ists. that. another 15,000 jobs. will 


} 


speedup, wage raises, to these 


| ° . 
grave issues facing workers, that 


of jobs, security and a future for 
their families. 


Solons Move te 


Help Jobiess 


DETROIT. — Two important 
moves to help joblessness here were 
a report that Michigan’s labor Sena- 
tor, Pat McNamara had introduced 


a bill for a 35-hour work week. Also . 


i 
' 
; 


Councilman Ed Connor, Detroit, is 
presenting a program to alleviate 


ithe hardships of decentralization 
'(runaway. shop) and automation. 


| 


McNamarass bill is a companion 
bill in the U. S. Senate to Con- 
gressman James Roosevelt's bill in 
the House of Representatives and 
dment to the Fair Labor 
andards Act 
Councilman Connor wants a full 
report from all city departments on 
how to keep city factories here and 
bring in new industry, 


STELLATO URGES 


McPHAUL AID 


DEARBORN. — Carl Stellato, 
president of UAW Ford Local 600 
told a recent General Council 
meeting of 200 delegates represent- 
ing some 46,000 dues paying mem- 
bers, that it’s labors duty to sup- 
port all who are victimized for up- 
holding the peoples democratic 
rights. 

He was referring to the persecu- 
tion by the Federal Government of 
Ford Local 600 member, Arthur 
McPhaul , who was recently con- 
victed of “contempt of Congress” 
-because he refused to turn over 


‘be moved out in two to three years.. 
Many workers don’t want to wait 


‘membership lists to the House Un- 


ments, yet outside of an umpire de- 
cision, a light slap.on. the wrist so 


- 


to speak management is free to re- 


contract, + -\* 


isi brie > 
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a decent living standard to chil- 


so that those looking for work will 
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DETROIT. — Gus Scholle, state 
CIO president told a East Side 
meeting on unemployment that it 
made no sense to put billions into 
keeping up a war machine for po- 


tential destruction of human be-| 


ings in another part of the world. 

Scholle said, the same forces who 
spend billions to keep up a. war 
machine, refuse to spare a few dol- 
lars to save human beings and give 


dren on the East Side of Detroit. - 

The rally was called as De- 
troit’s unemployment was pegged 
at 100,000. The rally demanded a 
Congressional probe and decided 
to set.up a permanent organization 
to tackle unemployment and de- 
pressed small business. 

“Ghost” town conditions exist on 
the East Side with empty factories, 
abandoned stores, “dead” church 
buildings and schools. Two Catho- 
lic parishes, St. Rose and St. Philip 
are practically dead reported a 
Catholic priest at the meeting. 

Alfred G. Guimond, secretary of 
the Jefferson Avenue businessman's 
association said unemployment of. 
which there is about 67,000 on the 
East Side of - Detroit has caused 
about 40 stores vacant on Jefferson 
East of St. Jean. 

Other speakers like Russell 
Leach, president of UAW Local 
155, told how dozens of plants have 
moved out of the East Side to new 
locations. Of the 75 shops, tool and 
die he does business with, Leach 
said 50 percent are buying prop- 
erty to move to Mecomb County. 

Some proposals were favored by 
the speakers. Require employers to 
list their job openings with the 
Michigan Uunemployment Service 


know what is available and where. 


(7% Michigan 
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Brownell Blackjacks $1 Per : 
$1,000 of Salary from Teachers 


to; school buildings. 


DETROIT. Doubts as 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
DETROIT. — “After all that’s 
happened up to now, they'll have 


‘to. carry me away from this house 


in a pine box. I'm going to stay,” 
said Mrs. Ethel Watkins of 12356 
Cherrylawn. She is the Negro, 


fused to be intimidated by mobs or- 
ganized by White Citizens Coun- 
cil organizers that have assembled 
nightly and on Sunday before the 
house she bought Feb. 1. | 

Ever since Mrs. Watkins bought 
the house in a so-called all-white 
neighborhood, she has seen mobs, 
threatening letters, .rocks thrown 
through the windows and the house 
being stoned. | 

Until public protest and indig- 
nant delegations of citizens des- 
cended on police headquarters, 
cops stood around and let the mobs 
do as they pleased. ; 


Now to appease mounting pro- 


tests, cops have been instructed to 
“disperse” crowds of more than 20. 
So what.the mobs do is put 20 
around the house and the rest hang 
around on porches, back alleys and 
backyards. | 
Thus this pattern of mob vio- 
lence against Negro citizens moving 
into “white neighborhoods” is al- 
lowed by forces of law and order. 
But the mobs go unchallenged by 


Senator McNamara proposes that 
this “crash program” would build; 


247,000 new classrooms in the U. S. | 


Under the McNamara “crash 
program, — with 1,573,- 
a 000 school-age children would be: 

Under the whip of Detroit's new eligible for $42,604,000 in Federal 
school superintendent, Samuel) money if either the state or local 
Brownell, brother of U. S. Injustice! school districts like Detroit could 
Department head, Herbert Brow-| match the Federal grant on a 100 
nell, Detroit school teachers: and! percent basis, dollar for dollar. 
other school employees are being} Under McNamara’s plan, Michi-' 
forced to contribute $1 for each|gan could build in two years, if, 
$1,000 of their salary to finance) the bill passed-and the state and lo- 
propaganda to put over .the tax calities matched the federal grant, 
hike. $85,208,000 worth of schools. 

A goal of $75,000 has been set} Now this is a plan where taxes 
to be forced out of school employ-| on Detroit homeowners would not 
ees, which in turn will be used to pe raised $3 for everv. $1,000 valu-| 
milk $33,000,000 from Detroit tax-| ation and school employees would 


whether a $3 additional tax on 
every $1,000 valuation of homes in 
Detroit will be okayed by voters at 
the April 1 election was reported 


here. 


j 


without fruitless searching; amend 
the tax laws to give small business 
a break; amend the FEPC to pro- 
hibit discrimination against the 


over 40 age group in hiring; reduce’ 
the age limit for social security to. 
| MEANWHILE an excellent pro- 


60 years of age. 

A slew of politicians swarmed 
around the meeting dishing out 
promises but little else to aid the 
desperate plight of 67,000 unem- 
ployed East Siders. 


—— 


SPEAKERS 
Rev. Chas. A. Hill 


Phil Raymond 


Hoa. Chace. 


Bill McKie, 
Local 600, UAW 


* 


Auspices : Memorial Comm. 


en . 


‘by U. S. Senator Pat McNamara. 


payers in the next three years. The! not be blackjacked $1 for every 

|anti-union press which screams | $1,000 of salary to raise a $75,000 

about UNIONS using workers’ “dues jackpot to put over Sam Brownell's 

;money” for PAC, has nothing to} clever scheme. 

|say on Brownell’s hoist job. As an American Federation of| 
Teachers (AFL) president | 


* 

Megle said recently in a speech in) 
Illinois, it’s time the Administra- 
tion stopped spending billions for) 


which would set aside $2 billion in|defense and pnenies for school’ 
funds in the next two years to build and reversed the process. 


———— 


‘posal to help schools, a special’ 
-emergeny school aid bill introduced 


’ 


LL a 


Honor and Pay Tribute to the 


Five Labor Martyrs 


Coleman Leny, Joe York, Joe Russell, Joe DeBlasio, 
C. Williams, who died March 7, 1932 in the Ford 


Hunger March. 


; 


DINNER AND SOCIAL 


Saturday, March 9th, Supper, 7 p.m. 
Nowak Hall, 5703 Chene Street, Detroit 


the official 300,000 strong union 
movement of our town. which is 


just as alarming. 


Defies WCC led mob before her 


Billions to Keep a War Machine 
Refuse Money to Aid Human Beings 


widow, who since Feb. 1 has re-| 


: 
. ‘ r . ** 
; _ , r . > 


a network of block organizations, 
captains, a board of directors was 
set up to keep Negroes out, as they 
said, was alleged to-be one Rodney 
Redpath. Investigators however 
could not place him at the meet- 
ing. : 

He figured in a mob action a year 
or so ago on Chalfonte Ave. against 
a Negro citizen who moved into a 


On the rostrum at the Temple 
Baptist, however, sat Dennis Dug- 
gan, chairman, of 12301 Cherry- 
lawn and two outside “organizers” 
Bob Simpson of 12316 Tene and 
Theodore Freeborn of 12151 Steel. 
Duggan was grabbed by the cops — 
in mob action in front of Mrs. Wat- 
kins house. Two others were also 
picked up, they had held -a meet- 
ing at the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars hall at Lasure and Grand 
River, Oct. 15, 1956, to “organize” 
the Meyers-Wyoming area. 7 

Redpath is the chief.organizer of 
the Lyndon - Fenkell, Livernois- 
Wyoming area. | | 

The White Citizens Councils 
charted in Michigan with the stat 
under the thin disguise of Michigan 
Citizens Councils, is doing like the 
Ku Klux Klan used to do here; use 
“Improvement Associations” — as 
fronts for whipping up mob action 
against Negroes. This is how the 
White Citizens Councils hope to 
grow in Michigan } 


situation.” | 


Car] k 


3 
Dingell Says... 
President, Mr. Dulles and Admiral 


Radford, this danger now appears 
non-existent.” 


Scores of. FEPC committees op-' 


erate in local unions, but we have Protect Mrs. Watkins 


yet to hear of one that brought in! 
‘Home says Lockwood 


a resolution on what has now be- 
come Known as ‘the Chesryinwe!: DETRON — A noted civil ity 

erties fighter, Charles Lockwoed, 
attorney, writing in a weekly news 
column published in community 
and labor papers says the attaeks 
by mobs on Mrs. Ethel Watkins, 
‘Negro woman’s home, seems to. be 
not concerning the Detroit police 
or Detroit newspapers. Mrs. Wat- 
kins lives at 1 Cherrylawn. 


Not a single union newspaper in 
Detroit has yet seen fit to tell the 
story of how a heroic Negro wo- 
man defies almost singlehanded a 
mob that is whipped up, nightly, 
by professional organizers, who if 
they are not card carrying White 
Citizens Council members are 


cheating that racist outfit out of a 
dues. This is. the same forces who} ’2ite supremacist led mobs have 


love Mayor Cobo, hate unions, and been = ¥ h Ouse since 
are organizing meetings in town to) 7OU" As a that rete only 
keep Negro families in ghettoes. Of| PS MOPS*EE BAS Deen arrested. 


course the Detroit City Council says) Lockwood writes, “We can give 
and does nothing. ¥ aie ” millions of dollars i naid but will 


Who are some of the activists in Ot overcome the ill-will engender- 


whipping up these movements to & by bigots and hatemongers. ~ 
eep Negroes out of “white areas”?| _ He says further, “it is high time 

The organizer of the meeting at the people of Detroit realize the Su- 
the Temple Baptist Church, Grand | Preme importance of protecting the 
River at Burnette, Feb. 14, where ie rights of all people, white or 
om a ——-— rlack. 


HONOR 1937 


CHRYSLER STRIKERS 


“Recently I voted for the Middle 
East resolution sponsored by the; DETROIT. — UAW members, 
numbering some 115,000, will 


Administration. . . . Consideration rho 
of the matter disclosed that the! bonor veteran workers who partici- 


threat of Soviet armed intervention | pated in the historic 1937 Chrysler 
used to rush this matter through sitdown strike in special celebra- 
Congress was non-existent and fons throughout March, UAW 
probably will not materialize in vice-president ‘Norman __R. Matt- 
the foreseeable future. Indeed, ac-| ews, director. of the union s- na-— 
cording to recent statements of the tional Chrysler Department, an- 
nounced today. | 

Vice-president Matthews has 
urged each local to mark the 20th 
anniversary of the strike with 
special membership meetings and 


Rep. John Dingell (D-Mich) 
in House of Representaives, 
Feb. 17. , 


es - 


Movies of Labor History Admission $1.00 per plate 
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- DETROIT. — The 350,000 | 


General Motors workers, 
members of the AFL - CIO 
Unitéd Auto Workers Union 
should know that in the last 
two years (1955-56) they have 
produced a billion dollars 
in profits, AFTER TAXES, 
for GM through their labor. 
_ And the reward the GM workers 
get from. this? 
Cut to four days work a week 


WorkersMake$2Bill 


with $1,189,477,082 in 1955. But 
just add together the two-year 
profit tab and you won't start pass- 
ing a collection list around for GM, 
because it made over $1 billion each 
year. 

But in GM’s annual report it 
: showed them still hogging the auto} 
This last couple of weeks the|market with over 50 percent of the 
heavily subsidized (through adver-|market in their corner in 1956. 
tizing) commercial apers all/GM’s sales declined only 13 per- 
took out their h fs and}cent in 1956 from the previous year 
started crying for GM because its , : rd 16,9. t 
profits. after taxes in 1956 -“fell’”: | 


work weeks in Fisher Body for some 
and layoffs for others in plants else- 
‘where and speedup for those re- 
maining. The 3,800-member UAW- 
GM Local 1097 in Rochester, N. Y., 
is an example, where there if au- 
thorized a strike because of speed- 


up 


in Chevrolet an Pontiac, short 


é 
© 
10 


| sands of’ citizens were lured'000 u 


special programs. 


nProfitfor 


‘into buying with small down pay- 
ments and three years. to pay plus 
fantastic tradein allowances, and 
out of this world gimmicks. As a re- 


mation, new engineering shifts to 
get out more production with less 
workers, saw GM shovel into that 
field (excluding new tools) some 
$891 million which is much higher} 
than 1955. Normally that $891 mil-|st 
lion would go into the net profit, ski 

Just a sentence or two on why 
GM’s profits are less in 1956, The 
year was known as the year when) 
the greatest pressure was put on the 


VWs 


Meentered as second cians matter Oct. 272, 1947. at ime pees 
under the act of Maresh 3. 1879 


anes at New York. N. Y.. 
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WILL DO! SAYS MINNESOTA 


. 


“In this area there is no ques- she writes. 
tion as to whether we are going 
to complete our quota for The 
Worker drive,” writes Sigrid 
Pierson, for the Minesota-Dako- 
fas Freedom of the Press Com- © 
mittee. 


. “We set ourselves a goal of 
250 Worker subs from Decem- 
ber 1956 through April 30;” 

_ she. says. : 
. “We pledge that: this goal 
will be fulfilled and on time.” 

- Further, Minnesota - Dakotas 
supporters of The Worker “chal- 
lenge any other area to com- 
plete their goals ahead of us.” 

_ Since Minnesota -has. been: out 
‘in front in percentage of their 


getter.” 


sota.. 
field: 


Worker 


She accompanied her letter 
with a report from their “ace sub 


We are sure that this sub get- 
ter’s report will be duplicated . 
100-fold by the experiences of 
other sub getters in other areas 
—as soon asthe drive gets swing- 
ing as it already. has in Mitne- 


Here are enosepts from the 


“A GERMAN FARMER spoke 
‘Thanks. for- coming around. I jy 
couldn't get along without The 
now. 
- passed arounil to. several neigh- 


ee on Page 18) 


His 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


/ Union-Busters 


On the Warpa 


SPURRED by their “right-to-work” victory in Indiana last week and the Senate 


McClellan oceania’ racket - hearings, the campaign of the union-busters is building 


Big Business is definitely 
gaining in’ its drive to picture 
unionism to the ublic as a 
ng ty business” ad: a “monop- 
oly 


the defensive. 

epg 0 the “right- aaah’ . 
law in Indiana is by. no means 
entirely due: to the smear ‘of 
ALL labor. by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Manage- 
ment -Practices that is supposed- 
investigating racketeering. 
But-it was undoubtedly a factor 
in swinging at least the very 
narrow margin that gave victory 
te the foes of labor. 


paper is 


The ‘labor movement is on 


goal already achieved that puts -— 
their challenge squarely up to 

The Worker supporters in every 
other state. 


Who will be first to accept 
Minnesota's challenge? 


Our Minnesota supporters 
feel; in Miss Pierson’s words, 
that building the circulation of 
The Worker deserves the sup- 
port “of all progressives who 
are concerned with peace, civil 
tights and a better way of life.” 

“We are sending another 
batch of subs this weekend,” 


wis Y 


inside THE WORKER 


Indiana bosses see scab law as Goicatial Weaticnie-psige 
Changing pigs in midstream, by Alan Max—page 4 

Only 5 teams with flag hopes, says Rodney—page 12 

‘Let them put THAT on TY,’ say Stork Club pickets—pege 2 
The Black Star Rises—page 4 

Negro Women in Southern Industry—page 7 

Washington’s Biggest Tax Dodger—page 3 | 

An Interview With Howard Fast, by A. B. Magil—page 11 


Families Uprooted 5 Years Ago—Where Are the Houses? 


2,000 HARLEM FAMILIES were displaced 


from the area above starting in 1952, 
first crack at the new Godfrey Nurse Project 
Houses to be built there. But as these Worker 
photos show, no building has taken place or even 
been started five years later. The area runs from 
132nd Street to 135th, from Lenox Avenue to 
Fifth Ave. The pictures above were taken from 
135th Street looking south. The project called for 
1100 apartments at an average rental of $29.50 per 
room, more than most of the displaced families 


and promised 


could afford. There are no low. rent projects for _ 


ieee 


the dispersed 2,000 Negro families to move into, 
no places in most jimcrow. communities, exorbitant 
rents in the few mixed areas and very little in 
) Harlem itself, nabs cui oer 


a ite? iw 
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A LUCRATIVE parking lot (right) occupies 
part of the space where 4,000 families, largely 
Negro and Puerto Rican, were displaced for a 
project starting in 1951. This Worker photo was 
taken from the southwest corner of Amsterdam 
Ave. and 93th St., looking north. The huge area 
levelled runs from 97th to 10Ist Sts. from Central 
Park West, through Columbus Ave. to Amsterdam. 
Notices received by the tenants being displaced 
said “All present site residential tenants will be 
offered apartments in the new project when ready 
for occupancy. Preference for apartments will be 
given to you.provided that you meet the eligibility 
requirements”. “When ready for occupancy” re- 
mains a big mouthful, six years after the displacing 
began. And in any case the $30.50 per room will 
be well beyond the ¢ means of many of the families. 


eee ey : iz 3.4.4 


rty Hadasibddcisié ‘bedhead: 


There was deus ‘duties: of 
the readiness of the trade ‘un- 
ionists of Indiana to militantly 
defend their rights, as shown by 
the hurried mobilization of more 


‘than 10,000 protesting workers 


at the state House in- Indianapo- 
lis last Saturday. But-it was- too 
late. The bill banning the union 
shop or any contracts that. re- 
quire union membership as a 
condition. of employment, had 
already been -passed. 


* 


THE SIGNIFICANCE of. 


the Indiana development js that 
for the first time the “right-to- 
work” menace entered ‘a major 
northern industrial state. The 
17 states. with such laws- until 
now are in ‘the South, plus Nev- 
ada, Utah, Iowa-and the Dako- 
tas. The only southern excep- 
tion is. . Louisiana’ where the 
right- to-work law was repealed 
in a cOmpromise arrangement 
that retained. the union - shop 
ban in agriculture and some pro- 
cessing fields. 

While until now the trade 
union movement saw the “right- 
to- work” menace as limited -to 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 


—The worker: Pistes ‘| 


RSE 
ice teas Sens 


up to the highest pitch since the T aft-Hartley Law was gamed nearly ten years ago. 


areas where the labor movement 
is still weak, Indianais a state 
of 600,000‘ unionists and is. the 
heart of the country’ s industrial 
triangle. 

Indiana ‘is: the third most im- 
portant steel: and’ auto state. I 
is also a major center for elec- 
trical appliances and of other 
metal industries. The small mar- 


pin of votes in both Indiana 


ouses that gave victory to the 
. union-busters signaled a new 
stage in the drive of big business 
to illegalize the union shop v'a 
state laws. Or perhaps they can 
spur enough strength for a fed- 
eral ban such as they tried, un- 


successfully, to include in the 


Taft- Hartley Law- in 1947. 
” 
Indians can’ greatly spur their 
efforts in other states and with- 
in the immediate weeks in Del- 


aware, Connecticut, Maryland, 
Vermont and New askehive. 


where the danger is growing. In_. 
_Idaho the lower House passed 


the bill, but it failed by a-slim 
23 te 21 vote in the Senate and 
may be killed for this legisla- 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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-Dixiecrats See Success 
In Committee Filibuster’ 


By ABNER W. BERRY 
WASHINGTON.— The real peril to Civil rights legislation this year is the “commit 


tee filibuster.” It loomed more ominously as this was written than during the hearings in 
which time-wasting long-winded testimony was given by southern congressmen and 


state officials. 3 i: ma 
Sen. Edwin E. Willis (D-La) hes 2 Committee so long. 


Key Mid-East Issues 
Remain After Israel 
Quits Gaza, Aq 


By JOSEPH CLARK 

DESPITE protests all over Israel Prime Minister Ben 
} |Gurion went along with the pledge made in UN that the 
}man. | He may call up whatever) invaded territory of Gaza and on the Gulf of Aqaba would 


obtained agreement from Rep.| . Sen. Thomas C. Hennings (D-| bills he oe fit. He may act On be evacuated. That ended one 
Emanuel Celler (D-NY), chairman’ Mo.), the sub-committee chair-/routine business, or he may not wsddle East headache. But -mi- 
of the House Judiciary Committee man had proposed that hearings call meetings at all. graine persisted over the Middle 
to delay until next Tueday con-|close on Feb. 25. Ervin and; He cannot do this however if | Fast. | 
sideration of the bill approved by) Johnston, with the support of two the liberal Democratic minority | To.thé chauil Gheeries itiesieht 
a subcommittee. And Sen. Samuel Republicans, Sens. Roman _ L.'and the Republicans on the com- iia rR bs or leradiie ar 
J. Ervin’ (D-NC) now threatens) Hruska of Nebraska, and Arthur | mitte refuse to remain silent in ‘hei iting icious of the agree- 
_ either to reopen the hearings} V. Watkins of Utah held out for) the face of Eastland’s shenanigans. Pg a Sw mer Sonat ee 
’ “which closed Tuesday in the Con- longer hearings so that Southern! For it is noticeable that the Dix- se “enn evacuated. But the sus- 
stitutional Rights sub-committee,’ officials could testify. Both Wat- jecrats are on the defensive. It bre . <i ifonicit origins for 
or to press for new hearings betore|kins and Hruska, incidentally are is noticeable that the Republicans | P07), art . 
the full Senate Judiciary Commit-' sponsors of the Administration’s are consciously going out to win| petals ice folt that Dalles tun 
tee. ‘civil rights measure. ithe Negro vote. They cannot} _The Israe a ar: Sm ' - Pn 
The rumors are that the bi-parti-' Now that hearings are coming! openly be associated with East-| 5" ee races 3: athiaios 
san agreement in the House Judi- to a close, the fight shifts to the land projects; nor can they expect paar SH - per ry "gu = o 
ciary Committee is strained by the the full Senate Judiciary Commit- to effect safely a clandestine part- C. “lf of a ay OF passage iM the 'jands. The British and French were 
latest development. And unless'tee must act get the supporters nership as they did last year. pie ea _,_.|more worried about control of the 
there is such bi-partisan agreement of civil rights bills, that the Ju-| Jt seems possible that if the same The Arabs felt that by promising | Suez Canal, and secondarily about 
in both Houses civil rights legisla- diciary Committee must act to get! pressure is kept up after the hear-| Stael such guarantees the U.S. was saving their remaining oil invest- 
tion will die by delay, a Dixiecrat’ the bill onto the floor before Con-' ings close as was applied during Preparing to infringe on Arab ter-|/ment stake after U.S. firms had 
ectiv o ces 3 hi ritory and sovereignty. Nor was taken over the lion’s share. 
objective. gress recesses for Easter. East-/the open hearings, Eastland and/| F ad , t ove 
Heretofore the floor of the land also knows that if the bills the pixiecrats can be isolated. But! oY? rea y to cor . a | Out of this difference came the 
Senate, where Southern senators are not acted on before that, the’ Ships tree navigation in the Aqaba! +i French decision to invade 
'Egypt, keeping their transatlantic 


o4 — = this can only be done if the Re-: ulf 
have the right to talk a bill to filibusterers have working for them publicans know they will have mie | ee 
death, has been the graveyard the concern for adjournment which | This was only one small indica- ally in the dark about their schemes. 
And then the world saw the U.S. 


ay a political price for permitting! .. pera ree 
of all civil rights legislation. This sets in as soon as the weather wok. 0 S tion of the continuing crisis of 
oppose the aggression against 


Israel-Arab relations. It was a sign 
that something much more funda- 


mental was needed. 
* 


LURKING behind the current 
Arab-Israeli conflicts is the crisis 
over the Suez Canal. 

First of all, the Western powers 
are divided among themselves over 
the Suez situation. State Department 
concern was primarily for the oil 
investments in Saudi Arabia, Iraq, 
and all the other oil-soaked Arab 


the outcome to be otherwise. 
ycar there is optimism in the ranks warms up in April. 


of civil rights supporters in and 
out of Congress that the filibuster 
can be beaten if.... 

For, no matter how mild or 
how “palatable,” to use the words 
of Rep. Emnauel Celler D-NY), 
the bloc of Southern 
with few exceptions, looks upon 
all civil rights bills as intrusions 
into a domain reserved for the 
scales. 

Indeed, Sen. Samuel J. Ervin, 
the junior senator from North 
Carolina, told spectators attend- 
ing hearings on civil rights bills 
that he had given up his seat on 


_-_ oe 


the State Supreme Court to go to. 


Washington to protect the consti-. 
And | 


tutional rights of his state. 
be made it plain that he thought 
defeating civil rights bills was part 


of his duty as a guardian of his’ 


state, 
ae 

ERVIN HAS ACTED all along 
in the Constitutional Rights Sub- 
committee as the defense attorney 
for the South and the sharpest 
pzosecutor of witnesses speaking in 
favor of civil rights. It was due 
in part to the activity of Ervin 
and Sen. Olin D. Johnston, the 
South Carolina Democrat, that the 


civil rights bills have been held 


a ee ee - -——— - 


By LESTER RODNEY 
“HANG AROUND A 
WHILE,” the striking Stork 
Club waiter said, “You'll see 
His Highness come out here, 


and how he acts. He owns the 
sidewalk. He owns 53rd Street.” 


His Highness is Sherman Bil- 
lingsley, proprietor of the lav- 
ish east midtown snob resort, a 
man who says he'll never rec- 
ognize the union, and that there 
is no issue. 


“No issue,” the worker told 
us, “Eighty of the ninety-five 
waiters and kitchen men are 
out, and he says there’s no is- 
sue. What does he think we do, 
strike for the fun of it?” 


This was Tuesday noon, and 
om of the famous, and in- 
amous, TV-featured nitery had 
just been resumed after what 
the workers called a most sig- 
nificant labor victory over Judge 
Saypol’s anti-picketing injunc- 
tion. 

‘The strike of two locals of the 
Hoiel and Restaurant Employes 
Union, they. told this reporter, 

began Jan. 9; Picketing was for- 
bidden Feb. 21 when Saypol 


senators, | 


Eastland therefore, is pledged 
to dally, bargain, finagle, deal and 
pervert parliamentary procedures 
to the end that civil rights bills 
are held in his committee beyond 
the Easter date. 

LAST YEAR EASTLAND was 
able to whip the Republican mem- 
bers of his committe into line by 
threatening not to act on the con- 
firmation of Federal Appeals Court 
Judge Simon Sobeloff. Sobeloff 
got his confirmation but the Re- 
publicans went along with East- 
land to kill the ciyil rights bills 
in. committee. 

This year Eastland was defeat- 
ed when he attempted the same 
sort of back-door deal, using as 
bait the threat not to act on con- 
firming Associate Supreme Court 
Justice William J. Brennan. East- 
land has had to act on Brennan’s 
interim appointment. It is said 
that this action wsa due to the 
knowledge that Justice Brennan 
could serve until the end of the 
\85th Congress whether he was 
confirmed or not. 
| But that does not end the pow- 
‘ers of Eastland to block civil 
rights by an alliance with the Re- 
publicans. There are many pre- 
‘'rogatives of the committee chair- 


‘A LITTLE MORE 


=—eerr >} 4 


PRESSURE, HE WILL MAKE IT’ 


oe De oe 


—Philadelphia Tribune 


Egypt and ywete together with the 
USSR to condemn it and secure the 
evacuation of the invaders. What 


; was involved became even clearer 


when the Eisenhower Doctriné was 
proclaimed and talk centered on 


{filling the so-called Middle East 


vacuum. 
* 


THE ARAB peoples of course 
resented the implication that they 
represented a vacuum which con- 
tending powers would try to fill. 
At the heart of Western difficulties 
in the Middle East was an ever 
more powerful force—the Arab na- 
tional liberation movement. Sov- 
ereignty and independence were 


'the slogans of the poverty-ridden 


Middle East peoples. As colonial 
and subjugated peoples they. had 
reaped a harvest of poverty, lack 
of industrial development, illiteracy, 


_ |disease and oppression. 


The Eisenhower Doctrine was a 
more modern version of colonial- 
ism. It couldn’t seek direct rule 
such as the British and French had 
once exercised. It could only try to 
protect the ail investors by bribing 
the rulers of Middle East states and 
by installing military bases and se- 
curing political and military in- 


(Continued on Page 13) 


Monday the five-man Appellate 
Division unanimously overturn- 
ed the Saypol ruling. 


“I hope labor realizes what 
an important victory for all la- 
bor this is,” a Stork employe 
said, “This was some trap Say- 
pol put over, all the boss ever 
had to do is go to the Labor 
Board, just go before them, 
mind you, and boom, injunction, 
no more picketing!” 

* 

WE HAD SEEN the interior 
of the Stork Club once or twice 
on a television program of the 
same name. It is a horribly .dull, 
self-conscious show, but at least 
everything always seems so po- 
lite and courteous and civilized. 
How is it really inside when you 
work there? 

“Oh,” was the bitterly sarcas- 
tic answer, “Now it’s fine. He 
threatens the scabs real good, I 
hear. The real story of how he is 
will some out. at the Labor 
Board hearing. 

“TH tell you. He’s a gestapo. 
He has mikes planted all over, 
wherever you work, so he can 
.tell whatever you talk about. 

“You go four straight hours 


Let Them Put THAT on TV;, Say Stork Club 


never heard anything so vile. 
He cusses the workers out with 
his filthy mouth, it’s something 
no workers should have to 
take.” 


Billingsley and his Stork have 
a long anti-labor record. In 1937 
when he discovered nine of his 
poorly paid waiters had joined 
the union, he prdmagtly fired 
them. The charges? “Garlic 
breath” and being “incompe- 
tent, insolent, unruly and dis- 
honest.” 

More recently, in ’51, the man 
from Oklahoma made the news 
when he insulted Josephine Bak- 
er, the famed Negro entertainer 


visiting here from France. He 
was backed by his good friend 
Walter Winchell of the Hearst 
= who launched a typically 
evered dot-dot-dot campaign of 
slander against the jimcrowed 
Miss Baker in his column and 
on the air. 


A picket line of outraged ce- 
lebrities at that time, including 
the late NAACP head Walter 
White and novelist Laura Hob- 
son, author of Gentleman’s 
Agreement, carried signs which 
proclaimed “This Night Club is 
a White Club.” Middleweight 
champion Ray Robinson com- 
mented briefly, “I'd like for 


He Worked for Billingsley 


_ The Alfred Hitchcock thriller “The Wrong Man”, now at the 
neighborhood theatres in New York, has as its hero a Stork Club 
musician, a bass cellist, This musician is shown taking home $85 a 
week and living in an economic straitjacket. He lives in Queens and 


has two children. 


To go on vacation he has to borrow $50. To get proper dental 
care for his wife, he is shown applying for a $300 loan on her insur- 


ance policy. | 


After his arrest in a case of mistaken identity, his wife goes mad, 
but her neurosis is also shown to be partly due to their futile efforts 
to work out of-a slow but steady accumulation of debt. 

Latest figures of the Heller Committee for Research in Social 


Pickets 


Sherman Billingsley to be my 


next opponent.” 

SAID BILLINGSLEY to un- 
ion representatives last week 
“Til never sign.” 

“Maybe he will and maybe 
he won't,” said a worker grimly, 
“But we're going to fight him to 
the end.” 

The gauntlet is down and the 
issue is drawn. The striking lo- 
cals are being wholeheartedly 
backed by Musicians Local 802 
and the. Teamsters Joint Coun- 
cil. 

Has the picket line notice- 
ably cut into his business? 

“Yes,” was the answer, “You 
could notice it pick up when 
we couldn't picket. A lot of big 
shots and celebrities came in 
again. See they're afraid ‘to cross 
a picket line, now with TV ev- 
eryone knows their -faces.” 

Some cross the picket line too. 
“He’s in with the Hearst crowd,” 
I was told, “You to see 
Marion Davies shout at the pick- | 
ets when slie went in. Dorothy. 


5 


The Stork opens at noon.and 


Economics ‘at the: University of California are that the head of a 
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By CARL HIRSCH 
CHICAGO.—The Illinois CIO — 


served notice on state AFL lead- 


ers that a merger will not re- 
sult in a flabby state labor move- 
ment that has lost its political 
and legislative punch. 
Differences on matters of prin- 
ciple has so far prevented the 


merger, delegates to the state 
CIO convention were told last 
weekend. However, the merger 
will take effect next fall, and it 
will not be “over the CIO’s dead 
body.” 

Pat Greathouse, United Auto 
Workers vice-president also 
served notice on the _ Illinois 
Democratic. Party that its atti- 
tude toward labor will have to 
change when the two state fed- 
erations unite. 

* 

“AS IT is, neither we nor any- 
one else knows what the Demo- 
cratic Party stands for in Illi- 
nois,” he told the 1,000 delegates 
and visitors at the Morrison 


Hotel. 


“They will get our support 
only if they become a real liberal 
party, in which a program is ar- 
rived at and candidates are’ se- 


> 


‘lected in free and open debate, 


cannot win unless they 


with candidates running. and 
elected on a program and disci- 
plined to c out that program 
when iety take office.” 


Greathouse warned the Illi- 
nois Democratic leaders that they 
“catch 
the imagination of the liberal, la- 
bor and farm voters of this state 
by becoming truly a party of the 
people.” 

“They can’t campaign on 
Roosevelt's record forever,” he 
said, “and the party has not of- 
fered us candidates down the line 
that we could support.” 

* 


THE three-day convention had 
an “end of an era” mood, with 
the 350,000-member state CIO 
now scheduled to unite with a 
state AFL three times its size. 
The convention “recessed” Sun- 


day and will be called back into 


session in a merger convention 


U. S. ECONOMIC TRENDS 
AND MARXIST THOUGHT 


a discussion 


Sneakers: 


OTTO NATHAN 
Asst. Professor, N.Y. University: 
Executor, Albert Einstein Estate. 


VICTOR PERLO 


Author, “American Imperialism” 
& other works on economics 


FRIDAY, MARCH 15 


8 P.M. 
ADELPHI HALL 
74 Fifth Ave. nr. 14 St.) 


Spon. by: Socialist Unity Forum | 
Contribution $1.00 


_ 
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GARMENT OPEN FORUM 
BENJAMIN J. DAVIS 
speaks on: 

“Negro History and the || 
Fight for School 
Integration” 
Wed. eve — 6 P.M. 


March 13 
Yugloslav Hall * 405 W. 4st St. 


Contribution 49¢. 
Ausp. Garment Freedom of Press Comm. 


is CIO Says Mer 
~ Group Must Have Punch’ 


now planned for early Septem- 
ber. 

There was much talk of labor 
unity, with Illinois State Federa- 
tion of Labor president Reuben 
Soderstrom and other AFL lead- 


ers as guests. 


The delegates, however, re- 
ceived some inkling of the unity 
problems in the report by CIO 
legislative representative John 
Alesia. He pointed out that there 
is much confusion among the 
legislators in Springfield as to 
where labor stands on various is- 
sues, with the AFL and CIO sup- 
porting different bills. Alesia in- 
dicated that the AFL supports 
watered down versions of the 
ClO-backed bills on state mini- 
mum wage, workmen's and un- 
employment eompepention. 


“WE DO not yet see eye- to- 
eye on legislation or on ‘candi- 
dates or on methods,” Alesia 
said. 


State CIO president Joe Ger- 
mano said that after “ six or eight 
unity meetings” between the two 
federations, there remained a 
number of “knotty little prob- 
lems.” 

Tbe convention was marked 
by little discussion from the floor 
and by a good deal of Commu- 
nist-baiting from the aap ny 
mainly by Germano and by Sen 
Paul H. Douglas. 

A legislative program was 
adopted, but few issues were 
given any special emphasis. The 
delegates pledged to get behind 
the state FEPC bill which has 


been introduced in both houses 
of the Legislature. 
* 


ON TAXATION, the state 
ClO said that “it is time for a 
fresh and vigorous approach to 
the state tax structure that once 
and for all will put Illinois on 
the road to a form of taxation 
that will be both progressive and 
adequate.” 

“The sales tax should be re- 
placed with a progressive income 
tax based on ability to pay, said 
the statement on taxation. 

The delegates demanded that 
the sales tax on food be removed 
at once. It was also pointed out 


_ that the sales tax “is levied upon 


the bare necessities of life, food 
and clothing, and not on stocks, 


| bonds or a winter vacation in | 
| Bermuda. 

The convention agreed that — 
“Illinois has a structure of corpor- | 
tion taxation that gives the state | 


a national reputation as a ‘tax 
bonanza’ state, especially among 
out-of-state corporations doing 


. business in Illinois.” 


THE delegates supported a 
state constitutional convention 
for the purpose of modernizing | 
and improving the Illinois. Con- 
stitution. 


Strong support was also given: 


to a state anti-discrimination hous- 
| . . . ee 

‘ing bill which would outlaw jim- 
|crow practices in any form of hous- 


ing which in any way benefits from 
public funds, tax exemptions or 
governmental insurance or loan 


supports. 


A report of the Education Com- 


‘mittee urged that “members need 
to participate in PTA as well as 
political. activities.’ 
ed: “We need more representatives 
of the labor movement on schoo] 


’ The report add- 


—_— - 


and civil liberties made a vigorous 


| 3200 Coney Island Ave., 
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boards to assist in determining poli- 
cies which will produce more and 
better teachers and schools.” 


THE resolution on civil rights 


demand on President Eisenhower 
that he give sup a to the strug- 
gle for Negro ri 

The delegates pene that 
President “utilize a minute fraction 


of his time spent on vacation trips: 


in the South to speak out un- 
equivocally on the burning ques- 
tion of the day, namely civil rights.” 

The resolution also blasted test 
oaths such a required under the 
Broyles Law in Illinois. “The test 
oath, ” said the CIO convention, 
“is ‘.xsed upon the totalitarian as- 
abies. of guilt, which is odious 
to our democracy. The test oath is 
made even worse by the failure 
to include in the statute provisions) 
for hearings, denying the opportun- 
ity for the aggrieved, in the case 
of the teachers who refused to 
sign the oath, to be heard on a pe- 
tition even to ‘prove their inno- 
cence. 


THE parley also rejected the 


Ph sach oy March 9 


On the Carousel: Peter Pan—mu- 
sical. Pupils of PS 247, Brook- 
lyn (2) 9 a.m. 

Mighty Mouse (2) 10:30 © 

Dione Lucas Cooking Show (11) 11 

Mr. Wizard—science (4) 12:30 

Junior Town Meeting (13) 1:30. 
U.S. and nny 

Ice Hockey (2) 2 

Movie Museum (9) 2 

Teenagers Discuss (9) 2:30 

All Star Movie: Brigham Young 
(13) 3, 7 and 10. Good 

Million Dollar Movie: Rachel and 
the Stranger (9) 3, 7:30 and 10 

World News (2) 6 

Ireland’s Heritage (13) 6:30 

Abbott and Costello (11) 7 

It’s Fun to Travel (9) 7 

I Search for Adventure: Antarc- 
tic Conquest—documentary (11 
7:30 

Jackie Gleason (2) 8 

Perry Como o) 8 

Sid Caesar (4) 9 

College Basketball: Manhattan vs. 
Fordham (11) 9 

Hey Jeannie—Jeannie Carson (2), 
9:30 

George Gobel (4) 10 

Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 

Movie: Orson Welles in The 
Stranger (7) 11 Recommended 

Late Show: The Search (2) 11:15.) 


) 


Mahon. Recommended 


contention that wages increases 
are the cause of inflation in the 
U. S. and demanded a congres- 
sional investigation of price-fix- | 
ing and profiteering by the big | 
corporations. | 


| 


TV 
Sunday, March 10 


'UN in Action (2) 11 a.m. 
Focus: Problems of the Aged (7) 
11 a.m. 


Sen. Douglas asked support for Camera Three: Story of a Soldier 


this three-point program in C on-| 
gress: (a) the broadening of the | 


coverage of the minimum wage Learn to Draw (5) 11:45 
laws; (b) the adoption of a “do- Let’s Take A Trip (2) Noon 


by composer 
11:30 


Montgomery Clift, Aline Mac- 


: 
| 


Stravinsky (2)| 
| 


| Friend} 


TV & Movie G 


UN Review (9) 1 : 

lH. S. Basketball Awards (11) 1 

Italy—Today and Yesterday (13 1 

Report From — eming- 
ways Sun Also (78) 1: '30 

University: Mathematics (18)2 

Last Word—panel (2) 2:30. Words 
and their origins & meanings . 

Movie: Brigham Young (13) 2:30, 
7 and 10 

Face the Nation—panel (2) S$ 

Outlook (4) 3. Documentaries 

Transport Workers—talk (7) 3:15 

Zoo Parade (4) 3:30 

Johns Hopkins: Research (7) 3:30 

Odyssey: (2) 4. Comic vip 

Mama—Peggy. Wood (2) 5 

Gerald McBoing—Boing (2) 5:30 

Press Conference (7) 5:30 

Telephone Time: Story of Helen 
Keller of 19th ane (2) 6 

Meet the Press (4) 6 

Million Dollar Movie: Rachel and 
the Stranger (9) 6, 7:30 and 10 

Jack Benny (2) 7:30 

Amateur Hour (7) 7:30 

Ed Sullivan (2) 8. Renata Tebaldi, 

| Richard Tucker—guests, others 

Steve Allen (4) 8. Martha Raye, 
others 

Open Hearing: Racketeering in 
lnlies (7) 8:30 

G.E. Theatre: Bette Davis in With 
Malice Toward One (2) 9 

“| Bob Hope (4) 9 

‘Omnibus (7) 9. The Trial of Capt. 
Kidd 


Alfred Hitchcock (2) 9:30 

$64,000 Challenge (2) 10 

What’s My Line (2) 10:30 

‘News (2) 11 

‘Late Show: Across the Pacific 
with Humphrey Bogart (2) 
11:15. Good Adventure thriller 

Late Late Show: The Hitchhiker 
(2) 1:05. Suspense thriller 


MOVIES 


Presuasion, 68th St. 
an. Sutton 


‘Great ! 


mestic Point IV program for the ‘Open Mind—panel (4) 12:30. Al- Ridsand the Third, Fine Arts 


distressed areas of the country ;/' 


coholism 


‘Immortal Garirson, Cameo 


(c) a meaningful civil rights pro-|'Times Youth Forum: Youth in’ Silent World and_ Solid Cold 


gram. 
The Democratic Senator express- | 


Family Relations (9) ] 


ed confidence in the possibility of: ‘Whitman Ave. 


winning some civil rights legis la- 
tion. “Our chances would have WN 
been greater had we been able to 
curb the filibuster as we tried to 
do during the opening days of this 
session,” he said. 

GERMANO hit out sharply at 
so-called judicial reform measures) 
which would have the effect of.giv- 
ing the bar associations increased | 
power in the selection of judges. 

“The judges belong to the peo-' 
ple and not to the bar association,” 
he said, “and I don't think that any | 
“ster 4 should have a monopoly in, 

deciding what's good for the peo- 


ple. 
/ 


whars an 


| 
| 


Sunday Brooklyn 


JOSEPH CLARK, well-known foreign 
correspondent, will speak on “The Eisen- 
hower Doctrine—Where Does It Lead?’ 
Sun. eve. at 8 p.m. at Brighton Center, 
Brooklyn. 


| Coming 


DR. ANNETTE T. RUBINSTEIN will 


York's City Council, 


‘school integration” 


Now Off Broadway 

THE DRAMA, “On Whitman 
Avenue” by Maxine Wood a 
| dramatic plea for integration in 
housing, is being revived by an 
off-Broadway theatrical _pro- | 
ducer. | 

The play is directed by Zake 
Berlin and produced: by Sumner 
Kernan, at the West End Col- 
legiate Chapel, 245 W. 77th St., 
March 30. 


Garment Forum 
To Hear Davis 


Benjamin J. Davis, Communist, 
leader who is the first Negro ever' 
to have been elected to New 
will discuss’ 
“Negro. history and the fight for 
at a meeting 
next week. 


Davis will address the Garment 


| Rivoli 


Cadillac, Fifth Ave. Playhouse 
Edge of the City, Loew’s State 
Wrong Man, Symphony 
Ten Commandments, Criterion 


Oedipus Rex. 55th St. Playhouse 


Port of Shadows (revival) Baronet 
Wee Geordie, Little Carnegie 
We Are All Murderers, Art 
‘Lust for Life, Plaza 

La Strada, 52nd St. Translhux 
Around the World in 80 Days, 


DRAMA 


The Anatomist, Royal, 62 E. 4th. 


Utopia Limited, ‘Shakespeare- 
| wrights, 264 W. 87 St. 

'Taming of the Shrew, Phoenix 
Visit To A Small Planet, Booth 
‘Purple Dust, Cherry Lane 
Hidden River, Plavhouse 

iar Dav’s Journey Into Night, 
Helen Haves 

fe ood King Charles, Downtown 
‘Right You Are, Carl Fischer Hall 
Bells Are Ringing, Shubert 
Volpone, Rooftep Theatre 

‘Take a Giant Step, Jan Hus Audit. 
'Major Barbara, Morosco 

W My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre 
‘Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 


Dairv of Anne Frank, Cort Theater 
 Tisheatt the Wind, National 
Waltz of Toreadors, Coronet 


'discuss Ulysses in the Brave New World.| Workers Ofen Forum at its ses-. No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 
Huxley & Joyce. Monday, March 11, 8 to 9 sjon March 13, at 6 p.m. at Yugo-| 


p.m. Penthouse 10A, 59 W. 71 St. Single, 
adimssion $1.50. (Registration for Thurs- 
day Shakespeare classes closed.) 


BROOKLYN COMPASS CLUB SYMPOSIUM 


“Socialism and Civil Liberties” 


*SIMON W. GERSON.— 


Chairman, Civil Liberties Committee of 
Communist Party & former City Editor, 
Daily Worker. 


*FARRELL DOBBS, — 


one of ‘the 18 Minneapolis victims of the 


 Bmith “Gag’’ Act in 1941 & Nat’l Secy 
of Socialist Workers Party. 


% 1, WILSON, ~ meat 
Active, sn the, cit Liberte % Any Rights 
uy ae 
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8 P.M. 


POLISH PRESS BAZAAR. Choice articles, 
beautiful handiwork, dolls, Polish saeh pepe 
Bargains you can’t miss. Polish food and 
film 


Doors open 1 p.m. Polonia Club, 201 Second 


| Ave., near 12th St. Contr. 25c. 


_— --—— ~~ 


MAINSTREAM FORUM 
Friday evening, March 15 
at 8:30 p.m. 

Dr. Corliss Lamont 
and 
Dr. Howard Selsam 
will discuss 


ee eee 


Freedom of Choice— 
What Does It Mean? 
Hotel Great Northern 


118 West 57th St. Contr. $1 


j 


Donation 50c 
Unemployed & Students free 


SUNRISE MANOR 
1638 Pitkin Ave., Bklyn, N. Y. 
‘(take Lexington or Néw Lots Ave IRT 
~ to Utica. Pitkin Ave bus to Sova 


A ag an 


BRIGHTON COMMUNITY CENTER, 26th | 


land Ave., Brooklyn. Sat. eve. March 20, 
8:45 p.m. Concert extraordinary: with—. 


'sita and Fernando; Flamenco Dancers; 


Nathan Goldstein: major eriist and vio- 
linist of genuine distincton. Subs. 1. 50, 


’ 8 ee ee ee ee ee me ee 


| HITLER ATTACKS RUSSIA! 
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S10 Matte ed dete 
_, Bisenstein’ s Classic ° *Porsheriae 


awh 7h. ‘6. 


‘slav Hall, 405 West 41. St., 
9. Ave, 

The forum is sponsored by the 
Garment Freedom of. the Press 


near 


program. Sat. & Sun. March 16& 17. ‘Committee. 


White Citizens 
Council Sets Up 
Otficee in Detreit 


- DETROIT. — The racist White 
Citizens Councils have filed articles 
of incorporation with Michigan’s 
Corporation and Seeurities Com- 


mission. The officers of the WCC} 
Anniversary Celebration at 3200 Coney Is-'are Thomas Conroy, 6590 McDon- 


ald, L. B. Parrish, 1527 25th St., 


‘The Inimitable Martha Schlamme; ere-' ‘and Charles E. Thomas of 5114 St. 


‘Clair, all of Detroit. 


Separate Tables, Music Box 
iz Abner, St. James 


- Clascified as 


FOR SALE 


AIR CONDITIONERS — 1957 CARRIER, 
FEDDERS or G. E.. Any model—Buy 
now at $10.00 above dealer’s.cost. De- 
posit holds. vnit free until installed. Re- 
member, price rises with temperature, 
Standard Brand Dist., 143 Fourth Ave, 
(13th & 14th Sts.) 

GR 3-7819 One hour free a 


STAMPS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Soviet Russian . Stamp Collecs 
tion. Complete mounted in album pages, 
Principals only. Evenings. ULster 3-4961, 
by appointment. 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


MOVING, storage, long \distance, pickup 
service, days, nights weekends, economi- 
ical. Budget Movers—CH 3-3786. 
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MONUMENTS 


WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 


1410 WASHINGTON AVE. 
Cor. 170th St., Brenx 56, N.Y. 
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WHICH WILL IT BE: 


NEW JERSEY) Life or Death for a Jersey Tov 


& oD : T t © a BUTLER.—More than 400 men, The workers have ood. reasons that aes: 
| employes of the Pequannock Soft| for their fears. They have already| percent rise in the town’s ta 


Rubber Company, face the future|experienced a taste of just such a/next year as a result of 
filled with fear and uncertainty.|development. In 1954 the comb) The two rubber plants paid 
They are jobless today following division . of- the -company .. was} one-third of the town's tax | 


a raging fire that utterly destroyed; moved to Booneville, Arkansas. —_- “ a Sa ee aie 
: the 40-year-old plant in this Pas- COMPANY. NON-COMMITTAL | YORKERS GLOOMY 
_ | Saic county town. - Statements by company officials) ‘While a few workers expressed 
| : ; -~* Another 500 workers in the pa-|following the fire, while inconclu-| “faith in the company,”. most were 
3 | +; rent American Hard Rubber Com-jsive, have done nothing to banish gloomy and - openly’ fearful: that 


pany plant are also out of work.|the workers fears. On the con- perhaps their” jobs were gone for- 


THE WORKER, SUNDAY, MARCH 10, 1957 They'll return to the job as soon) trary. 5 
i as the steam plant damaged by the} ‘Budd Pollak, plaat_ superintend-|©V®- Some said: if-the plant was 


ent, who estimated the fire dam-| 2° rebuilt soon they could not 


| | s fire is repaired, but their future , ) 
Around the State is also a doubtful ae 9 age at five rane — said: mens 7 ew os a gay ar 
e | The immediate problems they/“. . . company officials met , . .| town, to look for work. A few o 
- : gh and agreed ‘that ‘rebuilding plans| the dispossessed workers may find 


| | . jare faced with, difficult thou : | ; ‘orkers 
STUDENT DEMONSTRATIONS |meet last week to conéider the they are, are not the workers’ ma-|could only be determined after a| jobs with local businesses, but only 
SUPPORTS TEACHERS © case of the three teachers fired for|jor concern. The plant wa’ com-| thorough survey.”* <->. © | small number at -best. could -be 
HAWTHORNE—More than 900, using the 5th amendment before pletely covered by insurance and} ‘He then -a d, -“The company taken care. of in-that way. | 

of the high school’s 1,000 students | the un-American Committee. The could be rebuilt. . plans to do the best it can by its} One thing rs: certain: the - 
staged a 90 minute protest .last'Board can. appeal the Supreme; The question is: Will it be? | employes and customers, but it.is| life—or _death—of-this small- Jer- 
week in support of their teachers|Court decision remanding the case! ‘The company is now building aj impossible to say what action: the |sey community yes og oN 
demand for. salary increases. The|back.to them, or it can conduct’ new modern plant ‘in Tallapoosa,' company will take at this time.” ~ | ther or not the rubber plant is:re-- 
students left their classes and as-!a new hearing. : Ga... an area of lower wages,| ~Not only. the workers directly; built. If the company deécides. nét 
sembled.on the school lawn in an JERSEY POLITICS : ‘few unions, and numerous tax con-| involved, but practically- the en-|te rebuild. and to transfer all its. 

ie ean og have) tire’ town will: be ‘affected by the|operations to ‘the new Georgia 


orderly demonstration. ( ple | -1.,. |cessions. Many -- workers : 
Previously the teachers had! Essex Clean Government slate, openly expressed anxiety that with} company’s . decision. Ninety-five; plant, Butler cau’ become a ghost: 


served notice they would no longér Wey orees, rity Bxcriyyncas 2x od the destruction of the plant here}percent of the working population |town. With their main‘nieans of 
supervise extra curricular activi-| d oa gees sce oF ae, all operations will be moved - of Butler was employed in the two. livelihood e. the: resent. resi- 
ties because of a budget revision’) oo = pections oi tis cop the new Georgia site. | rubber plants. A town official es- dents would face-a bleak future: 


that would have cut in half ex- . = NIE | arent i 

OR (PTA _, |i the county. : | 7 oa | es | 

P and er eks ce ck “behead In Passaic the Republicans have) 7 | | ) -_ d ole 
gcd new budget. All 114 teach-|2/so announced a slate headed by $se@x u ge e $ | @ r eo 

: ots ‘sponsored oe ad in the local! state Senator Shershin, but not . : | ae, “ “fe ee: : 

- paper séeking employment in com-| including Assemblyman Thomas |. NEWARK. — G Man J. Edgar 50,000 needed _ probation officers, | “A survey will disclose that most 
munities that “place education 2222! This means that Lazzio ‘Hoover's call for a “get tough poli-|decent facilities for detention and |of the juvenile courts in the. Gnit- 
over the tax’ dollar.” candidacy for mayor of Paterson cy” with juvenile offenders was|correction and psychiatric aid to ed States have. not been -provided 

A group of 93. teachers also should be announced. soon. ‘iarply criticized here last weekj get to the root of the youngster's; with sufficient Or. proper tools to 
called for an investigation of : In Hudson ' County Deputy Po~ in a statement issued ° by. Judge problems, the Judge declared. carry out the : objective. song: 
charges that the school financial, Uc? Chief William McLaughlin, a Harry J. Lindeman. Judge ‘Linde- |. He should have advocated com- | said the Judge. e. Never-the- SS, 
setup here is controlled by politi. | member of the Kenny opposition man is a judge of the Essex Coun-|munity support of our social agen- they, “with limited facilities, have 
viene and elise beblers: ‘The Na) 7 oY Ticket,” has leveled | ty Juvenile and Domestic Rela-|cies, rather than calling them ‘mol-| gone a long way in not only ameli- 
tional. Commission of Defense of char ges against Lawrence Whipple, ‘tions Court, and president of the} lycoddlers. - jorating te: rigors _of- the -criminal 

Democracy: Through Education of city commissioner, who. was pub-| National Council of Juvenile Court} The. FBI Chief's statement, 'law, but have helped millions of 

oh National Rlatation ‘Assn. wil] uc, Safety director for three years.| Judges. which appeared as an editorial in|children to become good and use- 

satan ubestiaition | of the; Whipple has replied “I’m inno-| Hoover's thesis that “soft heart-jthe FBI's Law Enforcement Bul-/ful citizens.” « 

sdnesisas. “Silaahe. 5 cent” and offered to waive im-,ed mollycoddling” of juvenile de-|lein, “strongly indicates,” Judge; ~The Essex County jurist also 

5 omiaae ‘| munity. fenders should be done away with! Lindeman ‘said; “that’ he would| sharply took issue with Hoover's 

oe or ps jad gy cS 'SKIPPING AROUND was attacked by Judge Lindeman, |have us. go back to the days when |suggestion that names. of juvenile 
; ere is. plenty a PR aoe Hud River B h’ Nat; “Mr. Hoover would’ have beenjthe criminal courts alone handled; offenders be published. Such a 

New Jersey for everyone-and no|) * a] ee ee ational better advised to urge provision of |all cases involving children.”: ~“ | procedure has never deterred: law- 

shortage exists. That's what Robert Postal Transport Assn. hits awe} ————-—= |. This would violate the purpose breaking even among adults, he 


Scott, Elizabeth realtor, maintains.| Chamber of Commerce for Oppos-, e of laws now existing in every state said. 
Dair 


But Joseph McLean, State Com-jing salary increases for postal em- Farmers by which special courts handle -Most states have no laws for- 
missioner of Conservation doesn’t) ployees. Youth Consultation Serv- youthful offenders through the bidding publication of the names 
agree. ice, Newark, will send its execu- r ® ages of 17 or 18, Lindeman de-!of -youthful offenders: the Judge 

On the contrary, said McLean, 'tive director, Miss Daphne Hughes, ( t 5 rviVv clared. Juvenile courts, which|noted. But newspapers, with few 
there is a “very serious shortage,”,to Washington conference on an U e Hoover would do away with, use| exceptions, do not publish names. 
and 120,000. middle income hous-|March 5-6 to promote legislation’ the weapons of reformation, pro-'because “editors know that, chil- 
ing units alone are needed. “There prOviding funds to fight juvenile . tection, education and guidance,|dren would be damaged by ‘such’. 
have been very many barks, but delinquency, Paterson Chamber of f , ent rather than punishment, he said. | publication.” - ) 
very little bite on this problem) Commerce report Paterson cops | 3 


so far,” the Commissioner de-'not competent to handle trattic) BALESVILLE.—Dairy Farmers : | est yr 
clared. conditions caused irate patrolmen. jn Hunterdon, Sussex and other ucator S r ge - | r iz ovt. 


Assemblyman Hyman, R-Essex, | to complain against hatred for Ney Jersey counties where much} 
chairman of the Legislature’s mid-'the blue uniform.” Thousands of: 4] i a _. d_ 
dle income housing commission, waterfowl wintering in Raritan)! te states muk Is produced, Increase Funds For Schools 
said the commission found “definite, Bay doomed by oil slicks. State | Were fighting last week on picket : 
need” for middle income housing! Public Health Council proposes'lines, demonstrations and by with- ' | ; 
in the state. They recommended a banning all garbage dumps in| holding milk from the creameries. PL LAR EEG CH. of the Roe. ee 
three point program: state. Newly elected GOP national! -r)0:. ; es eae the country’s leading economists—| 7. Federal control of the school 

og Prpeermees ies Beardsley Rum! of New York, Les- system can be avoided. 


1. A_$100,000,000 state pledge chairman Meade Alcorn calling on e] Se ae a eae ioe 
in credit to aid building of mid- Republicans to go all out to de- ga alae y 5 5 | ter Chandler of Princeton Univer-| Ruml presented.a federal and 


dle income housing. feat Gov. Meyner in November. | least coat hg) ihe conto Production: sity and Seymour Harris of Har-| plan starting in 1958 that would 

2, Allow local housing authori-| Philip Windesberg, Union county} According to Rev. John W. MM ond Universtin inkt the Goel 4 | ellos $20 Ae er ae ae 

ties more power in this field. ielcthing manufacturer, sentenced'ney, executive director of the Tri-| _ Pe, ee ee ‘ aa. 
nual convention of the American. ing by steps to $80 per school child 


! 


3. Encourage labor and other|to year in prison for “withholding” | 
ae faa wai cake | St Master Dairy Farmers; BES ‘ye : 
groups to invest funds in mortgages income and social security tax|onn ; a8 £ she aio i a on. | association of School Administra- | by 1961 or 1962. At the $20 rate 
RE, UAE? 7, tors meeting here, that there must! the cost to the government would 


or direct construction of such money withheld from employees. | 
average 10 cents a quart for;be a sizable increase in financia ces ee $750: million, and at the 
} > 


housing. | Assemblyman Musto (D-Hudson), TS 
NEWARK TEACHERS introduced resolution to. determine |Milk that costs them 12 cents to|support of the nation’s public 

$80 rate approximately $3% bil- 
lion per year. | 


NEWARK-—The Newark Board if state motor vehicle inspection '|Ptoduce—and sells to you for 25-\schools. A substantial part of this | 
of Education was scheduled to system should be changed. — {26 cents. increase must come from the Fed-' 

eral government the three econo-| Harris said by 1967 a total of 
mists agreed. $22 billion a year should be spent 


ll ee ee ee ee The price the farmer gets is) set 
~ by the N.J. Office of Milk Indus- _ye | 
: try. The farmer gets slightly over} Dr. Frederick Raubinger, New °”, the nation’s public  scheols, 
y | 12% cents per quart for milk that} Jersey Education Commissioner, |! his is $12 billions more than is 
, is sold as a fluid drink. But if the! summarzing the viewpoints of the | Bow spent. State and local govern- 
milk is used by the big creameries| three points of the three econo-| ments. cannot provide more than 


for butter, ice cream, cottage] mists, cited seven points. of ; gree-| half the increase, he said. _ 
TWO WORKERS DIE- ruling that a state law requiring “bese, cream, etc., he gets less.'ment among them: The Association passed_resolu- 
COMPANY RESPONSIBLE , full payment of wages by zn lo ° And the farmer has — control 1. A substantial increase in fi-'ti0ms On desegregation, financial 
Failure by the management of:ers can be circumscribed b: ee over how much of bis silk, is used nancial support of the public | *PP° rt of the schools and _recog- 
the E. F. Drew Co. in Boonton to|tenuating circumstances.” The em-|* a fluid drink, and doesnt even! schools is an absolute necessit nition of professional competency 
observe safety procedures caused ployer admitted- he had not ee td for six weeks alter delivery 9 Funds for public ps Bas i among others. Strong sentiments 
the death of two workers on Jan. full w but pleaded ‘j how much he will get paid. , | at .| were expressed by some that the 
Jan. ages but plea innocent | si ga Hg ~ w~|not kept pace with the growth in : dea 
19. The finding was made by, because he. had no means. The Ap-| The Guild is demanding $5.75 a ee 7 resolutions were not firm enough 
Charles Rohman, chairman of the. pellate Division ruled the law Pex Paprwegrs The eg 8. “Thided ia’ the <echibol wean and straddled the fence. 
inquiry board of the State Bureau must be upheld as written by the Price 18 about 94.0/ per cwt. an have not shared in the increase: in 
national income. 


of Safety. Two workers were fa-|Legislature, and the courts have ®0rmally would continue to drop 

mirage when a drum * al-'no discretion in enforcing it. — aE up re a : 4 Laseal. protetiy tous 5 eee - 
cohol they were pouring explod- | i e real reasons for the farm- , y. tax on 

ed, ies aA Wain baie ers actions are simple economic reflect ability to pay and cannot be 

Rothman said the company had : ; ones—easy to see once the facts|COanted on to provide additional 

permitted. a high hazard operation’ _TWo Armour meat company |are clear. For thousands, especial-|School funds. | 

in a building intended only for plants in Jersey City will be closed ly the family size farms, it is a fight} 5. By 1965 there will be a rise 
light hazards. Results of the in- down next month and Operations |for survival. | }in gross national output from’ the. 
quiry will be turned over to the transferred to other plants. About| As one striking farmer put jt:} Present $425 billion to $550 bil- 
Atorney General “for possible’ 100 men. are satileisad in the,“They’ve got a rope a lion—which could easily. support) . « 
prosecution, “aughterhouse. being closed, and neck and they pulled and large increases in educational serv-| the 
WAGE LAW UPHELD about 425 at the processing t.|He couldgiti thie: it iginymare; So jhe Pn SC eeE On eee ree oe PeT TTT 1ibit tt ema 
cy The Supérior Court's Appellate -The ¢ompany: had been operating tried ito \ +i the ig 3 H sets; ‘peye T Eee 5 ee F iF 4 
Division has upset a Passaic Court)in Jersey City since 1913, Inoose, NA VEFEFETTEEPIRSTTTUT ETE TEA j S$ ne 5 with 


tteentered as second . ‘matter Oct. 2, 1942. at ihe pos. 
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By GEORGE MORRIS 
SPURRED by their “right-to-work” victory in Indiana last week and the Senate 


ia bid okt: 


ae 4 eat . ; 


: 


ay} 


? 


“In-this area there is no ques- 


“tion as to whether we are going 


to complete our quota for The 
Worker drive,”. -writes Sigrid 


_ Pierson, for. the Minesota-Dako- 
tas Freedom of the Frese Com- 


- mittee. : 
“We set ‘ourselves a goal of 


250 Worker subs from. Decem- 
ber 1956. through April 30,” 


she says. 

. “We pledge that this goal 
will be fulfilled and on time.” 

. ‘Further, ~ Mintiesota - Dakotas 
supporters of The Worker “chal- 
lenge any other area to com- 
plete their goals ahead. of us.” 
Since Minnesota has been out 
in front in percentage :of their 


ahs writes. 


She accompanied her. letter: 
with a report from their “ace sub. 


getter.” 


We are sure that this eal get- 
Ort will -be duplicated | 


ters ‘re 


100-fold by the experiences: of 


‘other sub, getters in other areas 


—as soon as the drive. gets swing- 


ing as~it: already has in Minne- 


sota. . 
Here ‘are. excerpts © from the 


‘field: 


“A GERMAN FARMER spoke 


“Thanks, for. coming around..- I 


couldn’t get along without The 
Worker now. . His - paper. -is 


passéd around fo several neigh- - 


McClellan Committee's racket hearings, the campaign of the union-busters ‘is building 


Big Business is definitely 
gaining in its drive to picture 
unionism to the. public as a 
“dirty “business” and a “monop- 
oly.” .- 

‘The ‘Jabor movement is on 


| the defensive. . 


Passage of the “right-to-work” 


Jaw in Indiana is by no means 
‘entirely due to the smear of 


ALL. labor by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Manage- 


‘ment ‘Practices that is supposed- 
ly . investigating 


racketeering. 
But it was’ undoubtedly‘a factor 
in. swinging at least the very 
harrow margin that gave victory 


: tc the foes ot labor. 


(Continued on Page 13) 


—™~ 


goal. already achieved that puts — 
their: challenge squarely. up’ te 
The Worker supporters in every 
other state. 


Who will be first to accept 
Minnesota's challenge? : 


Our Minnesota. supporters 
feel, in Miss Pierson’s words, 
that building the circulation of 
The Worker deserves the sup- 
port “of all progressives who 
are concerned with peace, civil 
Fights and a better way of life.” 
_ “We are sending another 
batch of «subs this weekend,” - 


Se enside THE WORKER 


edt bosses see scab law as 
‘Changing pigs in midstream, by Alan Max—page 4 

Only 5 teams with flag hopes, says Rodney—page 12 

‘Let them put THAT on TV,’ say Stork Club pickets—page 2 
The Black. Star Rises—page 4 

Negro Women in Southern Industry—page 7 

Washington's Biggest Tax Dodger—page 3 

An Interview With Howard Fast, by A. B.:Magil—page 11 


powerful ‘weapon—page 3 


2,000 HARLEM FAMILIES were displaced 
from the area above starting in 1952, and promised 
first crack at the. new Godfrey Nurse Project 
Houses to be built there. But as these Worker 
photos shew, no building has taken place or even 


been started five years later. The area runs from 
132nd Street to 135th, from Lenox Avenue to 
Fifth Ave. The pictures above were taken from 
135th Street looking south. The project called for 
1100 apartments at an average rental of $29.50 per 
room, more than most. of the displaced families 
could afford. There are ‘no low rent projects for 
the dispersed 2,000 Negro families to move into, 
no places in most jimcrow communities, exorbitant 
rents in the few mixed areas and very little in 
Harlem itself, yr cin rae 


ees * é ~ 
ie Bunk ites ge ade bieojieh 


’ . 
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A LUCRATIVE parking lot (right) occupies 
part of thé space where 4,000 families, largely 
Negro and Puerto Rican, were displaced for a 
project starting in 1951. This Worker photo was 
taken from the southwest corner of Amsterdam 
Ave. and 9th St., looking north. The huge area 
levelled runs from 97th to 101st Sts. from Central 
Park: West, through Columbus Ave. to Amsterdam. 
Notices received by the tenants being displaced 
said “All present site residential tenants will be 
offered apartments ‘in the new project when ready 
for occupancy. Preference for apartments will be 
given to you provided that you meet the eligibility 
requirements”. “When ready for occupancy” re- 


mains a big mouthful, six years after the displacing. 


began, And in any case the $30.50 per room will 
maaan treet aT TT 


ok ee 3 e538 


“#4 sine the 1: 


% 


bea easriaagy 


There’ was clear evidence. of ~ 


the readiness’ of the trade un- 
ionists of Indiana: to: militantly 
defend their rights, ‘as. shown: by 
the hurried’ mo jlization of more 


than 10,000 protesting workers, 


at the state House in Indianapo- 
lis last Saturday. But it was too 
late. The bill banning the union 
shop or any contracts that re- 
quire union membership. as. a 
condition of employment, had 
already been. passed. 


x. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE - of 
the Indiana development is that 


for the first time the “right-to- 
work” menace entered a major 
northern industrial state. 
17 states with such laws until 
now are in the South; plus Nev- 
ada, Utah, Iowa and the Dako- 
tas. The only southérn excep- 
tion is Lovwisiana where the 


right-to-work law was repealed’ 


in a compromise arrangement 
that retained the union - shop 
ban in agriculture and some pro- 
cessing fields. 

While until now the trade 
union movement saw the “right- 
to- work” menace as limited to 


ee 


———— 


The 


up to the highest pitch since the Taft-Hartley Law was passed nearly ten years ago. 


areas where the labor movement 
is still weak, Indiana is a state 
of 600,000 unionists and is the 


heart of thé country’s: industrial - 


triangle. 


Indiana is the third most. im- 
portant steel and auto state. it 
is also a major center for elec- 
trical appliances and of other 


metal industries. The small mar- 


gin of votes in both Indiana 
ouses. that gave victory to the 
union-busters signaléd a new 
stage in the drive of big business 
to illegalize the union shop bie 
state Jaws. Or 


spur enough str 


eral ban such as*they tried, un- 
successiully, to include: in . the 
Taft-Hartley. Caw in 1947. 

» 

Indiana can greatly spur their 
efforts in other states and with- 
in the immediate. weeks in Del- 
aware, Connecticut, Maryland, 
Vermont and. New Hampshire, 


where the danger is growing. In. 
Idaho the lower House 


the bill, but it failed by a slim 
23 to 21 vote in the Senate and 
may be killed for this legisla- 


- (Continued on Page 13) 
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Dixiecrats See Success (Key Mid-East Issues 


Ea | on. [5 ” Remain After Israel 
In Committee Filibuster’ is; Gara, Aqaba 


WASHINGTON.— The real peril to Civil rights legislation this year is the “commit! 
tee filibuster.” It loomed more ominously as this was written than during the hearings in By JOSEPH CLARK 


which time-wasting long-winded testimony was given by southern congressmen and DESPITE protests all over Israel Prime Minister Ben 
state officials. fa, diane so Bae a ft : es Gurion went along with the pledge made in UN that the 
Sen. Edwin E. Willis (D-La) hes , BG teepee aso € may Call up whatever nN terri | 
obtained agreement from Fug Sen. Thomas C. Hennings (D- | bills he sees fit. He may act Skog ester gc Be _ eur the Gulf of Aqaba would 
Emanuel Celler (D-NY), chairman’ Mo.), the sub-committee chair- routine business, or he may not vr4dle East ‘hendianiin: But mi-|Israel-Arab relations. It Wasa Si 
of the House Judiciary Committee man had proposed that hearings call meetings at all. | graine persisted over the Middle|that something much more funda- 
to delay until next Tueday con-'close on Feb. 25. Ervin and | He cannot do this however if | Fast. } mental was needed 
sideration of the bill approved by|Johnsten, with the support of two the liberal Democratic minority To the > ‘ai it. might m 
a subcommittee. And Sen. Samuel) Republicans, Sens. Roman _ L. and the Republicans on the com- on ran “both Ier tm se 
J. Ervin (D-NC) now threatens! Hruska of Nebraska, and Arthur | mitte refuse to remain silent in| ‘aah strange tant ; f a ” LURKING behind the current 
either to reopen the hearings} V. Watkins of Utah held out for) the face of Eastland’s shenanigans. 39 . er Ya tae re » te Arab-Israeli conflicts is the crisis 
which closed Tuesday im the Con- | longer hearings se that Southern | For it is noticeable that the Dix- ae ers mp Bh ace ‘a 2 aay over the Suez Canal. 
stitutional Rights sub-committee, | officials could testify. Both Wat- iecrats are on the defensive. It were hel diffe t ye : weg F irst of all, the Western powers 
oz to press fer new hearings before|kins and Hruska, incidentally are!is noticeable that the Republicans |? agp +t eine Spi 8. are divided among themselves over 
the full Senate Judiciary Commit-' sponsors of the Administration's ' are consciously going out to win —_ : les Ji the Suez situation. State Department 
tee. civil rights measure. \the Negro vote. They cannot _The orga that D +] #5 concern was primarily for the oil 
The rumors are that the bi-parti-| Now that hearings are coming openly be associated with East-| 5'ven 7 eS ae ostiliti T! investments in Saudi Arabia, rar 
san agreement in the House Judi-,to a close, the fight shifts to the land projects; nor can they expect | *8amst Pa ee * he and all the other oil-soaked Ar 
ciary Committee is strained by the! the full Senate Judiciary Commit-|to effect safely a clandestine part-| if of A b m of passage mm te | lands. The British and French were 
latest development. And unless!tee niust act get the supperters | nership as they did last year, | 7" ve _. {more worried about control of the 
there is such bi-partisan agreement of civil rights bills, that the Ju-| Jt coems possible that if the same The Arabs felt that by promising Suez-Canal, and secondarily about 
ia both Houses civil rignts legisla-' diciary Committee must act to get| pressure is kept up after the hear-'| Israel such guarantees the U-S. was saving their remaining oil invest- 
tion will die by delay, a Dixieerat the bill onto the floor before Con- ings close as was applied during preparing to infringe on Arab ter-| ment stake after U.S. firms had 
| © ritory and sovereignty. Nor was taken over the lion’s share. 


ob‘eetive. 

Heretofore the floor of 
Senate, where Southern senators 
have the right to talk a bill to 
death, has been the graveyard 
ef all civil rights legislation. This 
ycar there is optimism in the ranks 


of civil rights supporters in and. 


out of Congress that the filibuster 
can be beaten if... . bi 

For, no matter kow mild or 
how “palatable,” to use the words 
of Rep. Emnauel Celler D-NY), 


the blec of Souther senators, 


with few exceptions, looks upon 
all civil rights bills as intrusions 
into a domain reserved for the 
Scates. 

Indeed, Sen. Samuel J. Ervin, 
te junior senator from North 
Carolina, told spectators attend- 


ing hearings on evil rights bills 


that he had given up his seat on 


tiie State Supreme Court to go to 


Washington to protect the consti- 
tutional rights of his state. 
xe made it plain that he thought 


deteating eivil rights bills was part 
? Justice William J. Brennan. 
land has had to act on Brennan’s 
interim appointment. 


of his duty as a guardian of his 


state. 
* 


ERVIN HAS ACTED aj along 
in the Constitutional Rights Sub- 


committee as the defense attorney , 
for the South and the sharpest, 


p osecutor of witnesses speaking in 
iavor of civil sights. It was due 
in part to the activity of Ervin 
and Sen. Olin D. Johnston, the 
South Carolina Democrat, that the 


‘gress recesses for Easter. East- 
the 


land also knows that if the bills 


the open hearings, Eastland and) 


| 
> 
j 


the Dixiecrats can be isolated. But 


are not acted on before that, the | 4), :. can only be done if the Re- 


filibusterers have working for them 
the concern for adjournment which 
sets in as soon as the weather 
warms up in April. 

Eastland therefore, is pledged 
to dally, bargain, finagle, deal and 
pervert parliamentary procedures 
to the end that civil rights bills 
are held in his committee beyond 
the Easter date. 

LAST YEAR EASTLAND was 
able to whip the Republican mem- 
bers of his committe into line by 
threatening not to act on the con- 


firmation of Federal Appeals Court 


Judge Simon Sobeloff. Sobeloft 
get his confirmation but the Re- 
publicans went along with East- 
land to kill the civil rights bills 
in: committee. ' 

This year Eastland was defeat- 
edi when he attempted the same 
sort of back-door deal, using as 
bait the threat not to act on con- 
firming Associate Supreme Court 
Fast- 


It is said 
that this action wsa due to the 
knowledge that Justice Brennan 
could serve until the end of the 
85th Congress whether he was 
confirmed or not. 

But that does not end the pow- 
ers of Eastland to block civil 
rights by an alliance with the Re- 


_publicans. There are many pre- 


c:vil rights bills have been held!rogatives of the committee chair- 


Let Them Put THAT on TV’, Say Stork Cub Pickets 


Ey LESTER RODNEY 
“HANG AROUND A 
WHILE,” the striking Stork 
Ciub waiter said, “You'll see 
liis Highness come out here, 


arti how he acts. He owns the 
sidewalk. He owns. 53rd Street.” 


His Highness is Sherman Bil- 
lingsley, proprietor of the lav- 
isi east midtown snob resort, a 
man who “says he'll never rec- 
ognize the union, and that there 
is no issue. 


“No issue,” the worker told 
us, “Eighty of the ninety-five 
waiters and kitchen men are 
out, and he says there’s no is- 
sue. What does he think we do, 
strike for the fun of it?” 


This was Tuesday noon, and 
picketing of the famous, and in- 
famous, TV-featured nitery ‘had 
just been resumed after what 
the workers called a most sig- 
nificant laber victory over Judge 
Suypel'’s anti-picketing- injunc- 
tion.’ 

- The strike of two locals of the 
Hoel and Restaurant Employes 
Union, they told this reporter, 
begam Jan. 9. Picketing was for- 
bidden Feb: 21 when Saypol 
pane an injunction when Bil- 
Some ae =oe 
Cc e of -he union's 
ret steak | fer’ th > Stes 46ers. 
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publicans know they will have to 
pay a political price for ‘permitting 
the outcome to be otherwise. 


| 


i 


| 


Egypt ready to concede Israeli 


‘ships free navigation in the Aqaba’ 


gulf. | 


This was only one small indica- 
tion of the continuing crisis of 


MORE PRESSURE, HE WILL MAKE iT’ 


ner A « 
ae ys 


: 


! 


’ 


, 


; 


. 
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‘oppose the 


Out of this difference came the 
British-French decision to invade 
Egypt, keeping their transatlantic 


jally in the dark about their schemes. 


And then the world saw the’ U.S. 
aggression. against 
Egypt and vote together with the 
USSR to condemn it and secure the 
evacuation of the invaders. What 
was involved became even clearer 
when the Eisenhower Doctrine was 
proclaimed and talk centered on 
filling the so-called Middle East 


vacuum. 
* 


THE ARAB peoples of course 
resented the implication that they 
represented a vacuum: which con- 


tending powers would try to fill. 


At the heart of Western difficulties 
in the Middle East was an ever 
more powerful force—the Arab na- 
tional liberation movement. Sov- 


ereignty and independence were 


the slogans of the poverty-ridden 
Middle East peoples. As colonial 
and subjugated peoples they had 
reaped a harvest of poverty, lack 
of industrial development, illiteracy, 
disease and oppression. : 


} The Eisenhower. Doctrine was a 


more modern version of colonial- 
ism. It~couldn’t seek direct rule 
such as the British and French had 


once exercised. It could oniy try to 
protect the oil investors by bribin 


the rulers of Middle East states an 
by installing military bases and se- 
curing political and military in- 


(Continued on Page 13) 


Monday the five-man Appellate 
Division unanimously overturn- 
ed the Saypol ruling. 


“I hope labor realizes what 
an important victory for all la- 
bor this is,” a Stork employe 
said, “This was some trap Say- 

1 put over, all the boss ever 
ad to do is go to the Labor 
Board, just go before them, 
mind you, and boom, injunction, 
no more picketing!” 

* 

WE HAD SEEN the interior 
of the Stork Club once or twice 
on a television program of the 
same name. It is a horribly dull, 
self-conscious show, but at least 
everything always seems so po- 
lite and courteous and civilized. 
How is it really inside when you 
work there? 

“Oh,” was the bitterly sarcas- 
tic answer, “Now it’s fine. He 
threatens the scabs real good, I 
hear. The real story of how he is 
will some out at the Labor 
’ “TH tell yeu. He’s a gestapo. 
He has mikes planted all over, 
wherever you work, so he can 
tell whatever you talk about: 

“You go four straight hours 
of work, I mean work, before 


how."Adid ‘his Tatiguage, your 


no workers 


' 
' 


never heard anything so vile. 
He cusses the workers out with 
his filthy mouth, it’s t 
should ‘have to 
take.” 


Billingsley and his Stork have 
a long anti-labor record. In 1937 
when he discovered nine of his 
poorly paid waiters had joined 
the union, he prompity fired 
them. The charges? “Garlic 
breath” and being “incompe- 
tent, insolent, unruly and _ dis- 
honest.” 


More recently, in ‘51, the man — 


from Oklahoma made the news 
when he insulted Josephine Bak- 
er, the famed Negro entertainer 


visiting here from France. He 
was backed by his good friend 
Walter Winchell of the Hearst 


| ‘nines who launched a typically 


evered dot-dot-dot campaign of 
slander against the jimcrowed 
Miss Baker in his column and 
on the air. 

A picket line of outraged ce- 
lJebrities at that time, including 
the late NAACP head Walter 
White and novelist Laura Hob- 
son, author of Gentleman's 
Agreement, carried signs which 
proclaimed “This Night Club is 
a White Club.” Middleweight 
champion Ray Robinson com- 
mented briefly, “I'd like for 


consiebinetmmecentt 


—— 


He Worked for Billingsley 


The Alfred Hitchcock thriller “The Wrong Man”, now at the 
neighborhood theatres in New York, has as its hero a Stork Club 
musictan, a bass cellist. This musician is shown taking home $85 a 
week and living in an economic straitjacket. He lives in Queens and 


has two children. 


To go on vacation he has to borrow $50. To get proper dental 
care for his wife, he is shown applying for a $300 loan on, her insur- 


ance podlicy. 


After his arrest in-a ease of mistaken identity, his wife goes mad, 
but her neurosis is alse shewn to be partly due to their futile efforts 
to work out of a slow but steady aecumulation of debt. : 

Latest figures of the Heller Committee for Research in Social 
Economics at the University of California are that the head .of a 


family: of ‘four: must: bring-home: a minimum ‘of: $1 
" di rd hace etsad i: 
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Sherman Billingsley to be my 
next opponent.” 

SAID BILLINGSLEY to un- 
ion representatives last week 
“Tll never sign.” 

“Maybe he will and maybe 
he won't,” said a worker grimly, 
“But we're going to fight him to. 
the end.” 

The gauntlet is down and the 
issue is drawn. The striking lo- 
cals are being wholeheartedfy 
backed by Musicians Local 802 
—_ the Teamsters Joint Coun- 
cil. 

Has the picket line notice- 
ably cut into his business? 

“Yes,” was the answer, “You 
could notice it pick up when 
we couldn't picket. A lot of big 
shots and celebrities came in 
again. Sée they're afraid to cross: 
a picket line, now with TV ev- 
eryone knows their faces.” 

Some eross the picket line too. 
“He’s in with the Hearst crowd,” 
I was told, “You ought to see 
Marion Davies shout at the pick-. 

s when she went in. Dorothy 


; g. , “ 
The Stork opens at noon and 
closes at 4 p.m. the next morn- 
ing. How long, ‘you asked as’you. 
left, do the strikers picket? Se 


08: a. week. take-*. .. “Twenty four: drours!”; «was. 
“< the -dhswerAround thei cloek.+. 


* 
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Humphrey: Washington's Top Tax Dodger 


By ART SHIELDS | | } ; 
POOR FOLKS wil bear most of the burden of President Eisenhower's 72-billion-dollar-budget, now before Congress. For the Cadilac Cabi- 

. net has been shifting the tax load to the backs of the poor more and ‘more every year. The workingclass now pays 21 percent more tax dollars than it 
did in 1954. The added load on the pay envelopes comes.to four and a half bililon dollars a year.... But the rich have it nice. For government records 


show that non-workers and corporations pay only five percent more taxes than three 


years ago. Only five percent more, although net 


rofits are up 33 percent.. This tax dodg- 


ing involves many crude deals that wont bear daylight. But much of ‘the robbery is ‘legal.” 


It is “legal” under the laws enacted ~~~ 


| Ike’s Mutual Friends | 
These tax laws let the Treasury De-, 


by rich Senators and Congressmen. 


partment give enormous tax exemp- 

tions to big corporations. They get 

exemptions for “plant expansion,” 

and tax cuts for plant “deprecia- 

tion,” as machinery and buildings 

age year by year. | : 
* 


of every hundred. Thus exemption: 
has a fancy name. It is called the, 
“depletion allowance.” And it saves 
the Oil Kings nearly one billion 
dollars a year. Bick 

This “depletion allowance is, 
nothing new. It was invented by| 
Andrew Mellon, a rich oil and 
metal king, who was a Republican 
Secretary of the Treasury 30 years 
ago. But it saves the big tax dodg- 
ers—in this super oil age—more than 
ever before. 

THE big tax Pe today de- 

nd on Secretary of the Treasury 
cred M. Humphrey, who has 
been called “The Star of Ike's, 
Team.” And Humphrey is the logi- 
cal man to help them. For Humph- 
rey is a big beneficiary of tax fa- 
vors himself. In fact his income gets 
more tax exemptions than any cabi- 
net member's. He owns tens of mil- 
lions of dollars in steel mills, oil 
wells, banks, factories, ships and 
iron mines, coal mines, nickel mines 
and copper mines. He is the richest 
man in the cabinet. And this is a 
government of the rich tax dodg- 
ers, by the rich tax dodgers, and 
for the rich tax dodgers. 

* 

HUMPHREY is said to have 

made one condition, when he took 


the federal job. He must be con- 
sulted when money was spent. That 
meant little would go back to the 
people. For Humphrey has the 
same tender feeling for the com- 
mon people that a Southern slave- 
owner had for the folks in Uncle 
Tom’s cabin. He thinks that “wel-' 
fare” spending is foolish and dang- 
erous too. Such spending will bring | 
“a depression” that will “curl your 
hair,” he said early this year. 

It's not surprising, therefore, that 
a hair-curling item like Federal 


Housing fares badly in the new 
budget. Federal Housing gets only 
439 million dollars out of the 
budget’s 72 billions. That is bare- 
ly six-tenths of one percent. 

And Federal Education—another 
Humphrey hair-curler — gets only 
694 millions, or less than one per- 
cent of the budget’s 72 billions. 

BUT arms are something eles. 


KASHMIR, that bone of con- 
tention between India and Pakis- 
tan, cannot be called a small state, 
as it is as large as Great Britain. 

It is also very strategically sit- 
uated—so much so that it has re- 
ceived far from disinterested atten- 
tion from American and British 
military strategists. 

That is the chief reason why, 
ten years after the dispute arose it 
is still not settled. 

Kashmir lies in the far north of 
the continent of India. It is famed 
for the beauty of its valleys and 
mountains, some of which, like 
Nahga Parbat (over 26,000 ft.), oc- 
cupy an historic place in the story 


of mountaineering. 
Its history has been chequered, 


but in 1947, when Pakistan was. 


separated from India and both se- 
eured legal independence, Kash- 
mir was ruled-by a Sikh Maharaja, 
had a-state assembly, the majorit 

of. whose. members, were elected, 
and 4 political mevement—the Na- 
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ways in King Saud’s_ Arabia, 
Franco Spain, and dozens of other 
: lands. And some of it is used to 
keep 1,000 bomber planes in the 
‘air, overhead, 24 hours a day. They 
‘are kept overhead in readiness for 
instant use, says Air Force Secre- 
tary Quarles. For the reckless 
‘dream of crushing the Soviet Union 
and other Socialist lands by an 
atomic blitz has not been given 
up | 


te. ae 
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Wall Street richer. Our cabinet 
members get richer too. For Dulles 
of International Nickel, and Wilson 


lof General Motors, and Humphrey | 


‘himself are old time war profiteers. 
* 
HUMPHREY and Eisenhower 
often speak of “The American Way 
of Life.” This is a favorite catc 


THE HUMPHR 


EY INTERESTS 


HUMPHREY'S WEALTH AND TAX FAVORS 


Secretary and his 


he entered the Cabinet. 


ersonal rae | 
M. A. HANNA Co. of Cleveland—of w 


owned 10 per cent of the 
ich he was Chairman—before - 


The Hanna properties had a market value of $300,000,000 a 


year ago. 


In addition the Humphreys have large personal investments in 
the various firms in which the Hannas are iterested. 
The Hanna interest in these corporations have listed as follows: 


Companies 
NATIONAL 


This money from the workers 
pay envelopes is also used to make 


strictly limited to multi-millionaires 


and the men they represent. 


This “way of life” was described 
by Life Magazine in an article on 
Humphrey and Secretary Wilson in 
January, 1953. These two _ rich 


phrase in the Cadillac Eabinet vo-| 


ceabulary. But their “way of life” is, 


like Humphrey, Wilson and Dulles: 


cabinet members are alike in many 
ways, said the enthusiastic Life 
writer. ae 

“. + « They (both) acquired 
stables, and put on pink coats 
and rode to hounds,” reported 
the writer. “They bought plan- 
tations in the South, where they 
sometimes went hunting. They 
never developed much interest 
| in art, literature or music.” 
| Humphrey himself reads no lit- 
‘erature at all; the Lif ewriter ad- 
‘mits. And he adds that some one 
once asked Humphrey to read Er- 
nest Hemingway's novelette—“The' 
Old Man and the Sea.” This. is a 
‘sympathetic story of the struggles of 
‘a brave old Cuban fisherman, who 
hadn't a eent. And Humphrey push- 
ed the Hemingway story away. 

“Why,” asked Humphrey, 
“should anybody be interested in 
Arms brings maximum profits and; some old man, who was a fail- 
the hope of ruling the world. So’ ure, and never amounted to any- 
44 billions in the Eisenhower- thing anyway?” 
Humphrey budget are alloted for 


preparations for a Third World; wUuMPHREY is interested in 
War and for keeping other peoples },5;se5 however. And the Life writ- 
in subjection. er says that “the only reading he 

This arms money could build} does for pleasure is in such manuals 
millions of homes for the folks in'as “Bloodhorse.” This is the Na- 
the slums, and thousands of hos-!| tional Turf publication that gives 
pitals cad schools. And the laugh- the weight handicaps for ° race 
ter of children could be heard in horses in the Kentucky Derby and 
new playgrounds all over the land. | elsewhere. 

Instead the money goes to the| It’s part of Humphrey's business 
Merchants of Death. It goes for A-|to follow this horsey stuff. For his 
bombs, H-bombs and _ gasoline! flock of thoroughbred brood mares 


bombs too. It goes for bomber run-'and his stallions bring in dollars. 


GEN. CLAY 


— ee 


of Kashmir Remains in 


Congress. | Since then there has been no 


STANDARD OIL CO. (N, 
SEABOARD OIL CO, . 


Hanna Interest 


STEEL CORP 


OE: 


PITTSBURGH CONS. COAL CO, _--- 
INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP, ____-_- 
PHELPS DODGE COPPER 


ALGOMA STEEL, LTD. 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL CO. 


OTHER SECURITIES . 


(Not listed, the important Hanna interest in two Cleve 


banks—National City of Clevelan 


: 8,000,000 
8,000,000 


land 
d, and the Union Bank of Ccm- 


merce, with resources of more than one billion dollars. 
Humphreys companies get big tax exemptions on the pretext 
of “plant expansion” and “plant depreciation.” 


In addition Humphrey’s— 

OIL gets a 27'2 percent tax 
ance. 

His NICKEL (Hanna mines 


percent “depletion allowance.” 


exemption as a “depletion allow- 


much nickel in Oregon) gets a 23 


His COPPER gets a 15 percent exemption. 


And the 22 


COAL CO., of which Humphrey 
tax exemption. 


million tons of PITTSBURGH CONSOLIDATED 


was chairman, gets a 10 percent 


(NOTE: National Steel is non union, and Humphrey was chair- 


man of its executive committee.) 
, ae 


Ne 


The stud fee on his stallion, Helio- 
polis, for instance, is a round 


$5,000. 


ANY reading appears to be an ef- 
fort for the richest man in the cabi- 
net, however. The Life writer says 
that Humphrey “made it a rule long 
ago not to read a business letter 
or a report more than one page 


ong. 

And Look Magazine added in 
December, 1955, that Humphrey is 
even more impatient with detail 
than Ike. 

President Eisenhower is given 
credit for asking that knotty gov- 
ernment problems be condensed 
on one page,’ says the Look writ- 
er. Actually, the real passion for 
brevity is Humphrey’s. 

““One page, hell,’ says an as- 
sociate. ‘Humphrey wants it put 
in one paragraph. ” 

It’s obvious that Humphrey and 
Eisenhower didn’t read the lengthy 
budget put out in their names. 
They were satisfied to boost the 
arms spending, however. They 
could see that 44 billion dollar fig- 
ure. And they: can slash housing 
and education allotments with their 
blue pencils. 

Humphrey and Ike met through 
a mutual friend, who is a_ brass 
hat and millionaire too. This was 


Dispute 


Because of his suspected role in 


mentee ll 


tionalist Gonference + which:, has 
long cooperated with the Indian 


« 


a 


As required by the India Inde- 
pendence Act, Kashmir had _ to 
choose whether to join India or 
Pakistan, and it was obvious that 
its Nationalist Conference Govyern- 
ment and Maharaja both leant to- 
ward India. . 

Now, three-quarters of the four 
million population of Kashmir are 
Moslem, and a section of them,) 
whether on their own initiative or 
pushed by Pakistan, took up arms 
to prevent this happening. 

* 


THEY WERE rapidly joined first 
by irregulars from Pakistan and 
then by Pakistan troops. The Ma- 
haraja and the government there- 


fore announced the 
join India and aske 


India, however, appealed to the 
United Nations against Pakistan 
aggression, the. Security,, Conncil 
set up a Kashmir Commission, and 
in July 1949 4 cease-fire line. was 


ec ewer £8 ee eee ® 


wanted to! 
for its help. 
Lord Mountbatten, then governor-' 


general of India agreed. | 
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fighting. Part of West Kashmir is 
occupied by Pakistan forces and 
the rest by Indian forces, but no 
settlement has been reached. 
Long ago the Czech member of 
the now dead UN commission 
urged the two sides to find a solu- 


‘tion themselves lest they fall in- 


stead into the grip of a third party. 
These wise words were ignoors 
Through Australian “mediators” 


and American® plebiscite adminisé 


trators’ the American government 
got a finger in the pie. 

Pakistan played for American 
heiestusrhAaiale is regarded by 
the Pentagon as a good base to 
station bombers for action eg 
the Soviet Union. It also has a 
frontier with China. | 

Approaches were also made by 
America to Sheik Abdullah; then 
premier of Kashmir, and, visiting 
the state in 1953, Mr. Adlai Steven- 
son,.was .maderstood to have, re- 


marked that an “independent Kash- 


be sure. of 


such intrigues, Sheik Abdullah was 
dismissed as premier in 1953, plac- 
ed in detention and Bakshi Ghulam 
‘Mohammed became premier in- 
stead ' 

His government decided to join 
India and become an integral part 
of the Indian Union. 

Pakistan has now protested to 
the UN Security Council about 
this. It demands an UN force be 
sent to Reg 

IN VIEW of the dispute it is dif- 
ficult to see how this could lead to 
a settlement. In the case of Kash- 


ters worse, 


mir it would most likely make mat- 


Without. plunging into the 
thorny: Gitions of plebiscite or 
partition t@ Settle Kashmir’s future, 
one. must note that Pakistan, a 
member of the Bagdad Pact and 


possessing a military agreement 
i f iS., is et 


~ 
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up with:coun-| J 


Gen. Lucius D. Clay, the chairman 
‘of Continental “Can, and other 
corporations. Clay is better known, 
however, as the former head of the 
American Military Government in 
Germany, where he pardoned 
‘many Nazis. One was Else Koch, 
“The eBast of Buchenwald,” who 
was accused of collecting tanned 
human skins. 

Clay had warmed up to Humph- 
rey when the Hanna chairman was 
visiting Germany as a member of 
a government commission. The gen- 
eral liked the way Humphrey sup- 
ported the big Nazi industrialists. 
The dismantling of mest of the Ger- 
man war plants must stop, declared 
Humphrey. 

Clay was very close to Eisen- 
hower too. But Humphrey didn’t 
guess that he was getting the Treas- 
ury job at first, said Joseph Stew- 
art Alsop in the Saturday Evening 
Post of May 23, 1953. He didn’t 
guess it, they said, until ke “got 
word that Lucius Clay was com- 
ing to Sea Island (Georgia) to: see 
him, and then he began to smell 
a rat.” 

That was four years ago. Since 
then Ike and Humphrey have been 
shooting quail on Humpbhrey’s 
3,000-acre Georgia estate in the 
heart of the Dixiecrat South. And 
they have been hunting ducks to- 
gether in the exclusive Cedar Point 
Club in the Lake Erie marshes near 
Toledo. That’s probably the. most 
exclusive club in the country, for 
it has only 10 members, 10 lock- 
ers and 10 beds. 

This exclusive “way of life” will 
be changed, however. For Ameri- 
cans, like the rest of the world, 
will some day live under a Social- 
ist system when the duck marshes 
will be open to the public, and the 
steel mills, oil wells, coal mines, 
copper mines and factories will be 
owned by the toiling people. 


COMING 
ARCHIE JOHNSTONE, T! 
Worker correspondent in Mos- 
cow recently received a letter 
from abroad which said in part: 
“Living as you do in the Soviet 
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TWIN BIRDS OF ILL—TIDINGS 


| The Worker 
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THE SQUEEZE on the farmer is tightening—contrary to the happy predictions of 
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THE BLACK STAR RISES... 


ON THE stroke of midnight Wednesday in far-off 
Africa, a British flag came down and a new black-starred 
banner of red, green and gold went up the masthead. The 
colony known as Gold Coast was no more. The indepen- 
dent state of Ghana was born, under the leadership of a 
man twice imprisoned for fighting for his country. 

This is one of the most stirring and significant events 
in the history 6? the 20th Century. It is a portent for the fu- 
ture of the long exploited continent and was clearly seen 
as such by PS inister Nkrumah when he said his gov- 
ernment would seek to help “all African people in their 
pursuit of freedom and social prgoress.” 

Comprising 91,800 square miles, or roughly twice the 
size of New York fate. and with a population of 4,700,000, 
the new nation is born out of a history which includes the 
shameless slave-kidnaping of its people. The fight against 
slavery has long since been won. The fight against im- 
perialism is in the process of being won. That is the great 


message of Ghana. 
In this context of the liberation of colored millions 


from age-old oppression, it was indeed fitting that Amer- 


tl 


Secretary of Agriculture Benson. From Jan. 15 to Feb. 15 the prices received by farmers 
dropped two percent. Prices for goods they must buy rose almost one (0.7) percent. As a 
result, farm parity, the ratio of prices farmers get to the prices they must pay—fell in mid- 
February to its lowest point since 1939, the Department of Agriculture announced, last 


week. 


ica’s anti-jimcrow, crusading Rev. Martin Luther King of 
Montgomery confronted Vite-President Nixon, and, face 
to face, urged him to make a personal exploration of the 
violence against Negro people in the southern part of his 
own country. Like Nixon, Rev. King was an officially in- 


equalled since 1939—only in November and December 1955, and January 1956. 


The Feb. 15 parity figure of 80 (compared to 100 for the period 1910-1914) was 


Changing Pigs 


SOMEBODY up there is al- 
ways thinking of the farmer. Up 
there is the American Meat Insti- 
tute—composed of the countrys 
big .packers—and the man who 
right now is doing the most 
thinking for the farmer is Roy F. 
Melchior. 

Melchior is chairman of the 
Institute's pork committee (so- 
called because of its subject mat- 
ter, not its composition). He is 
also president of Chicago's Agar 
Packing Company. 

The pork committee is work- 
ing on a new project for the 
farmer. This is to change the 
ancestry of their hogs until they 
pet new generations of naturally, 
ean, heavily muscled animals, 
instead of the present flabby 
swine. Pork is a waning market 
and according to the committee, 
the only thing that can rescue it 
is to raise porkier pigs in place of 
piggish porkers. 
~ Melchior has set forth the 
principles of the porkier pig in 
the Wall Street Journal and the 
only thing missing from the in- 


in Midstream 


terview is who will reimburse 
the farmer for the extra costs of 
raising these well-muscled ath- 


letiec swine. 
* 


THE AMERICAN Meat In- 
stitute always has something up 
its sleeve like this. A few years 
ago farmers were being urged to 
raise bigger and bigger cattle. 


Then the price went down and 


they were urged to switch to 
smaller cattle. Meanwhile they 
were called on to raise bigger 
and cacklier turkeys. This they 
did so well that the price col- 
lapsed and‘ they were urged to 
raise smaller gobblers with gent- 
ler voices. 

Each change, of course, meant 
new investments by the farmer 
and miracle of miracles—higher 
profits for the members of the 
Amreican Meat Institute, includ- 
ing the chairman and recording 
secretary of the pork committee, 
the beef. committee and the poul- 
try committee. (Armour made 
ten million after taxes in 1955 


By Alan Max 


and 1442 million in 56; Wilson 
made 44 million in 55 and 7 
million in 56; Cudahy made 2% 
million in 55 and 6 million in 
‘56—whether the hogs are leaner 
or fatter, the profits are always 
fatter still.) 


TAKE CHICKENS. For years, 
the Department of Agriculture 
showed the farmers how to save 
their chickens from the diseases 
which destroyed whole flocks. 
Drug companies went to work on 
“miracle drugs’ which the farmer 
paid fer and fed to his chickens. 
Result—healthy chickens in such 
abundance that the price col- 
lapsed and the farmer got sick. 

If the pork committee of the 
Meat Institute is successful in_ its 

resent campaign, pork will come 
an into favor. This will create 
a problem for the beef commit- 
tee which will probably propose 
to the farmers the raising of cat- 
tle with wings so that they can 
fly straight to the stockyards and 
avoid transportation costs for the 
companies. 


Ohesrver Sees Democratic 
Beginnings in C. P. Parley 


wt iets. words. 


Rosenberg issued a_ protest 
against the statement of the 
eight. 

The text of Finch’s statement 
follows: 

WE WITNESSED at the re- 
cent Communist convention the 
beginnings of a trend toward de- 
mocracy. For a non-Communist 
observed this was bound to be an 
encouraging sign. People ask: 
“Was it genuine or was it only 
a new tactics?” It is too early to 
say. My own impression was that 
there was a genuine ferment 


ROY FINCH, chairman of the 
War Resisters League, found in 
the recent Communist Party 
convention the “beginnings of 
a trend toward democracy.” 
Finch expressed his reactions 
to the convention in a statement 
which The Worker requested. 
It is published below. 

In contract, Bernard Rasen- 
berg, a sociologist, market re- 
search director, and editor of 
“Dissent, an anti-Communist ma- 
gazine, disputed the belief that 
ths gathering had been demo- which went beyond any question 
cratic. of tactics. There was evidence 

Finch and Rosenberg were Of fundamental reevaluations 
members of a group of observ- which did more than toueh the 
ers who had been invited to the surface and perhaps were the 
convention on the initative of  Stirrings of new life. 

“ J. Muste, a leader of the Fel- Because even the intelligent 
owship For Reconciliation. public is so badly informed, it is 


Eight of the observers, in- jecessa 
| vers, ry to say that the con- 
cluding Finch and Muste, issued vention itself was carried on in 


a stat t after the 
tion hah dienibed + aig a a demoeratie fashion. There was 


no indication, visible from the | 


observers” table, of “rigging” or 
“steam-rollering.” Delegates who 
wanted to speak did. And they 
were listened to. And there was 
variety of points of view. Ob- 
servers were given all conference 
documents and shown every con- 
sideration. We owe thanks to 
those who took care of this and 
patiently answered our questions. 


There was one serious, omis- 
sion. That was the failure to 
discuss the Hungarian question. 
Whatever differences or splits 
might have been revealed, what- 
ever the price might have been, 
it still would have been healthier 
to have discussed this. I personal- 
ly feel that the Soviet action in 
Hungary should have been con- 


demned. But whatever the con- 
vention might have decided, the 
matter at any rate should have 
been brought up. No party or 
political group—particularly one 
which aspires to leadership—can 
afford to sidestep this issue. 
Apart from other possible con- 
sequences, this evasion may re- 
turn to plague Communists in 
years to come. 


cussion as free and democratic, 

and recommended that the pub- - 

lic suspend judgment «on: the 
rty until it demonstrated ifs 
ture course by deeds as well 


Since our first re 


that he is recovering from 


_ 


fered. He expects to be back onthe job in a few weeks. 


Joe North Recovering 

| about the illness of Joseph North 
readers ‘have inquired about his: welfare. We are glad 
acute attack of bursitis which he suf- : 


, Many | 


to: report | 


vited guest for the independence ceremonies. In Ghana, it 
was not possible, as in Washington, for Nixon to evade the 
request of the Negro-people of Alabama to help uphold 
the U. S. Constitution against racist violence. 

Many millions of Americans, Negro and white, recog- 
nizing that this is not just another new country, greet 
Ghana with deep feeling. We join them in their salute. 


GAZA AND AQABA 


ISRAEL’S AGREEMENT to withdraw all its forees 
from the Gulf of Aqaba area and the Gaza Strip marks 
another victory for the United Nations and world public 
opinion. This decision should help close the final chapter 
of the British-French-Israeli aggression against Egypt 
which proved so disastrous for the aggressors. 

The withdrawal of the Israeli forces is taking place in 
a cloud of uncertainty stirred up by the doubletalk of Sec- 
retary of State Dulles in an effort to place Washington in 
the position of supreme arbiter of the destinies of both 
Israel and Egypt (not to mention the entire Middle East 
already staked out in the Eisenhower Doctrine). 

It will be difficult to compromise the conflicting claims 
regarding the Gaza Strip and the Gulf of Aqaba. It will be 
difficult to compromise them so long as the larger conflict 
between Israel and the Arab states remains unresolved, and 
so long as the western imperialist powers try to exploit this 
conflict and the Middle Eastern peoples in the interest of 
the oil trusts and aggressive cold-war aims. 

It's time for the Arab governments to recognize that 
Israel is here to stay and cant be threatened or embargoed . 
out of existence. Its time for the Israeli government to 
recognize that its effort to ally itself with western imperial- 
ism against Arab neutralism and striving for liberation can 
only undermine its own peace and freedom. 

The UN should tackle the problem of bringing Israel 
and the Arab countries together around the conference 
table. For this the cooperation of the United States and 
the Soviet Union is essential. Let's tell it to Eisenhower! | 


DISCRIMINATION BY SEX 


ON MARCH 18 the United Nations Commission on 
the Status of Women will open its session dealing with 
economic opportunities for women, their access to edu- 
cation, and tax laws affecting married working women. 

This, we feel, is an appropriate and symbolic, if not 
direct, commemoration of the founding of International 
Women's Day, on New York's East Side, March 8, 1908. 

The problem of economic opportunities for women, 
which the UN group will discuss, is one that affects di- 
rectly one-third of American workers—for today one of 
every three workers is a woman. ! 

Furthermore, one of every three women of working 
age, 14 years and older, is in the labor force today. 

The issue of equal pay for equal work should there- 
fore, have a high priority within the labor movement, and 
in our, legislative halls 

Negro women workers suffer discrimination not only 
because of their sex but because of their race. This is 
amply demonstrated, we believe, in the article in this is- 
sue on Southern Negro in industry. We recom- _ 


a> 


nd it, and the article on the songs of the su 


"ment, ‘on* Pages 8 and"9; ‘to our*réaders, .« 


Mexican Attorney 


DR. LUIS SANCHEZ PON- 
TON, Mexican attorney and 
former diplomat, told the U. S. 
Court of Appeals Tuesday that 
his search of documents in Mex- 
ico, and study of Mexican laws 
revealed that Morton Sobell, 
now imprisoned at Alcatraz, 
“was never expelled by the gov- 
ernment of Mexico.” 

The distinguished Mexican 
professor of law was one of 
three attorneys who argued in 
behalf of Sobell that District 
Judge Irving Kaufman erred in 
denying Sobell a new trial or a 
hearing on the charge that the 
cohen knowingly used 

aud in the trial of Sobell. The 
motion denied by Kaufman also 
set forth that his abduction from 
Mexico to stand trial in 1950 
violated a U.S.-Mexican extradi- 
tion treaty. 

In court following the argu- 
ments were Mrs. Rose Sobell, 
mother of Morton Sobell, and 
Mrs. Helen Sobell, his wife. 

Attorney Marshall Perlin de- 
clared that the “heart of the 
fraud” was that prosecutors at- 
tributed Sobell’s so-called de- 
portation to the Mexican au- 
thorities. 

“The Mexican government 
had nothing whatsoever to do 
with it,” said Perlin. The Mexi- 
can. City detectives or plain- 
clothesmen who abducted So- 
bell, beat him up and held him 
in a building from 9 p.m. to 4 
a.m., when he and his family 
were taken out of Mexico and 
met at the border by a USS. 
agent, were acting as individuals 
and as “agents of the prosecu- 
tion,” he said. 

Dr. Sanchez Ponton quoted 
the Mexican constitution, and 
said that obviously a man can- 
not be expelled “without an or- 
der or without a cause.” 

Sobell was tried and convict- 
ed with Julius and Ethel Rosen- 
berg in 1951 on charges of con- 
spiracy to spy for the Soviet 
Union. 

Perlin charged that the gov- 
ernment at the time of the trial 
suppressed a_ certificate of a 
vaccination and a tourist card 


200 at Labor Parley — 
Combat Radiation Peril 


WASHINGTON — More than 
200 delegates attending the 
first all-labor conference on 
atomic radiation, at the May- 
flower hotel here, heard two 
members of Congress say that 
the public as well as plant work- 
ers would benefit from labor’s 
interest in safety factors includ- 
ing design of atomic reactors. 


Rep. Chet Holifield, Los 
Angeles Democrat: and a mem- 
ber of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy, 
said he was “happy to see the 
labor unions challenge” the 
granting of a construction per- 
mit for a fast-breeding atomic 
reactor near Monroe, Mich. 

The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s proposed licensing ar- 
rangement, said Holifield, “did 
not give sufficient assurance that 
the safety problems were fully 
resolved.” 


He told the delegates that 


radiaion safety measure in in- 
dustry “must contend not only 
with the protection of laboratory 
and plant technicians and work- 
ers but with protection of the 
public against explosions or 
other accidents which could 
contaminate large areas with 
radioactivity.” | 

(Last Monday an official of 
the Power Reactor Develop- 
ment Co., said. his concern need- 
ed $500,000,000 in Govern- 
ment liability insurance “to meet 
the remotest possible risk” from 
the operation of a _ proposed 
atomic reactor. 
; veprentt R. Acker, vice presi- 
ent of the company, and. presi- 
dent of Central Hudson Gas and 
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1 See Scab Law as 
4 Powertul Weapon 


DR: LUIS SANCHEZ PONTON. former Minister of Education 


which would have shown So- 
bell’s intention to return to this 
country, and that Irving Saypol, 
now a New York State Supreme 
Court jurist, then U.S. Attorney, 
had -told the court there wasn't 
any visa. Fradulent claims to 
the U.S. Court of Appeals in re- 
gard to the “deportation” also 
were made by Prosecutors Say- 
pol and Roy Cohn, he said. 


“There was one witness 
against Sobell—only one— to tes- 


tify to Sobell’s relationship to 
the (alleged) Rosenberg con- 
spiracy, \ said Perlin. All the 
rest of the evidence against So- 
bell was in regard to his so-call- 
ed flight. “The heart of the gov- 
ernment case against him was 
the proof of the deportation,” 
he said. 


Attorney Arthur Kinoy ar- 
gued that violation of the extra- 
dition treaty was an uncontest- 


ed fact. 


Electric Company, of Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., testified at an 
Atomic Energy Commission 
hearing on the Monroe Mich., 
project.) 

Sen. Clinton P. Anderson, a 
vice chairman of the same com- 
mittee, said the AFL-CIO unions 
which which obtained a_ public 
hearing on the Michigan reactor 
permit “are rendering a valuable 
public service.” He said other- 
wise the AEC would have sup- 
pressed “an unfavorable report” 
issued by one of its advisory 


committees on the safety of the 


proposed installation. 
Three unions, the Auto Work- 
ers, Electrical Workers and 


catraz prison. 


of Mexico and eminent Mexican attorney, is greeted by Mrs. Rose 
Sobell, mother of Morton Sobell now imprisoned at Alcatraz, on his 
arrival in New York last Monday. 


in photo recently taken in Al- 


See Atom Industry 
As New Giveaway 


NEW ORLEANS.—In the 


opinion of E+ Business, installa- 


tions for ti. peacetime produc- 
tion of atomic energy should be 
constructed by the federal gov- 


ernment and then turned over 


to private industry. 
Chat was made clear here in 


the speech of R. L. Doan, mana- 
ger of the atomic energy divi- 
sion of Phillips Petroleem Co., 


to the annual meeting of the 
American Institute of Mining, 
Metallurgical and Petroleum 


Engineers. 


He called for legislation to: 

® Allot funds to the Atomic 
Energy Commission to build 
reactors. 

® Require the sale of the re- 
actors to the highest bidders 
after operations determine their 
feasibility for commerciai power. 


Paper Workers are challenging Minnesota Farmers 


the utility company’s plan for 
the reactor which would be sta- 
tioned on Detroit’s doorstep. 
UAW Pres. Walter P. Reuther 
urged one federal. standard of 
safety to be applied in state 
laws, and revision of state work- 
mens compensation laws. Old 
forms could not be maintained, 
he said, as injuries and illnesses 
resulting from radiation could 
appear long after exposure. and 
“eannot be measured at the in- 
stant of injury, as can. the loss 
of a hand or an eye.” 2 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 


said the atomic indusiry’s record | 


for safety to date was good, 
but that it was “achieved under 


federal control with the federal 


government will to spend every 
cent necessary to insure safety.” 
James 


dent, AFL-CIO Metal Trades 


.Dept., Elwood D.. Swisher, vieg 
president,’ Oil, Chemical an 


_ 
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Buck Oil Price Hike 


MINNEAPOLIS.—The Shev- 
lin Copely Farmers Union local 
of Bagley has condemned the 
recent hike in the price of gaso- 
line and fuel oil and opposes 
any further raise. 

In a resolution adopted at its 
last meeting Local 341 declared 
it could see “no reason for a 
raise in price just because oil 
is being exported in huge quan- 
tities” and while “farmers are 
taking less and less for what we 
have to market.” 

The local declared that “the 
big oil companes apparently in- 
fluence to a great extent the do- 
ings of the Congress of the 


ee 


Atomic Workers, and Earl F. 
Cheit, 
_economics,: St. Louis. University, 


A. Brownslow, presi- 


United States.” 


associate professor of 


also spokes! 35 4:5 4 Tt 


right 
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By EMANUEL BLUM 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind. — Last 
week Gov. Harold W. Handley 
of the Hoosier state permitted a 
so-called “right-to-work” bill to 
become law without his signa- 
ture, in defiance of the biggest 
and most militant labor demon- 
stration mside and outside the 
State House here in 25 years. 


At the call of the State Fed- 
eration of Labor, AFL workers 
of every trade and from every 
part of: the state filled the entire 
main flour, every gallery and all 
the stairways in one jam-packed 
cheering, jeering mass, demand- 
ing veto of this anti-labor bill. 
They came from the night shifts, 
came with their lunch boxes, 
came in entire shifts from plants 
a hundred miles away. They 
stayed for hours yelling, “We 
want Handley; we want Hand- 
ley!” as the Governor was closet- 
ed with a delegation of eight 
Federation leaders. 

Their slogans covered the 
grounds, the galleries, ihe walls, 
the House and Senate chambers 
during debate and were strung 
from balcony to balcony. “Hoosi- 
ers Want Union Life Lines, Not 
State Bread Lines”; “Where Is 
Our Lincoln”; “I Am Against 
the Right to Work For Nothing 
Bill”; “Indiana's Slave Law’ were 
among the hundreds printed and 
hand-scrawled signs. 

Workers pounded on_ the 
Governor’s door demanding that 
he speak to the rank and file. 
They only stopped when a state 
policeman took them inside and 
convinced them the Governor 
had left by a back door, after 
announcing that he would not 
veto the bill. 


¥ 

THE BILL won passage in the 
Senate by a vote of 27-25 after it 
was approved by the House last 
week, 54-42. In the Senate, by 
parties the vote stood: for, 24 
Republicans, 3 Democrats; 
against, 8 Republicans, 15 Dem- 
ocrats. 

The measure bans the union 
or closed shop im Indiana by 
prohibiting making union mem- 
bership a condition of employ- 
ment. 

Initiative for the passage ‘of 
the bill came from the Indiana 
Chamber of Commerce and its 
affiliated branches throughout 
the state. They had the full co- 
operation of the viciously anti- 
labor press of Indianapolis and 
other cities, particularly the In- 
dianapolis Star and News and 
the Scripps Howard chain. 

In the course of the Senate 
debate, the objeetives of the 
corporation-dominated GOP pro- 
ponents of the. bill were made 
clear. They spoke piously about 
the rights of the individual. But, 
one after another, they harped 
on the power of the unions, the 
militant strikes such as that at 
Perfect Circle in New 
last year. 

William Prosser, head of the 
Perfect Circle Corp., led the 
fight for the bill at the open 
hearing on it. 


THE HYPOCRISY of the 
GOP proponents of the bill was 
exposed by Sen. Marshall F. 
Kizer, Democrat of Plymouth, 
in the final Senate debate, in a 
speech which the entire press 
chose to ignore but which im- 
pressed the labor men in the 
galleries, Mr. Kizer said: 

“They say this will bring free- 
dom but it will curtail freedom. 
It will deprive labor of the free- 
dom to organize against organ 
ized capital. : 

They say. they,, are for... the 
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Castle 


when » an... 


amendment was proposed to 
grant the right to work to citi- 
zens irrespective of their race 
or coler of their skin, they voted 
down that amendment.” 


A number of Democrats, 
themselves employers, warned 
their GOP colleagues to think 
over carefully the consequences 
of their actions. As one put it, 
“Now, with the passage of this 
bill; labor leaders will have to 
get closer to the rank and file to 
keep them in the union. The 
will go into negotiations wit 
both fists swinging because they 
will have to satisfy more people.” 

* 


ONE of the, decisive factors 
in the passage of the bill was the 
unfortuante shooting on Feb. 13 
of an infant in a crib in a trailer 
during a bitter strike in Prince- - 
ton, Ind. This became a big is- 
sue, which was exploited by the 
anti-labor press. 

Some Democrats, like Sen. 
Paul Boyle of Sullivan, opposed 
the bill on the grounds that the 
“right to work” was not guar- 
anteed in the American Consti- 
tution but only in the Soviet 
Constitution. By way of proof, 
he read the legislators that sec- 
tion of the Soviet Constitution 
which states that the right to 
work is guaranteed in the so- 
cialist state by the workers’ own- 
ership of the means of produc- 
tion and by ‘the abolition of 
unemployment under the social- 
ist system! 


Labor was united in its de- 
sire to defeat the bill. However, 


there were serious differences 


which hampered the fight against 
it. This was evident in the fact - 
that the great demonstration was 
sponsored by the State Federa- 
tion of Labor but not by the 
CIO. Hundreds of CIO workers, 
did join in with their AFL 
brothers. However, had _ the 
CIO leaders, with the support of 
the powerful steel and auto 
unions endorsed the call for the 
demonstration, there is no ques- 
tion but that at least 25,000 
workers would have been at the 
State House. 

ONE PROBABLE source of 
difference seems to have flowed 
from the fact that the AFL State 
Federation supported the Re- 
publican Handley for Governor, 
on the promise that Handley 
would veto the bill if elected 
with labor’s help. This, it is be- 
lieved in some quarters, was 
verv much resented by CIO 
leaders, particularly of the steel 
union, who are ardent Demo- 
crats and have close ties with the 
Democratic machine. When, in 
addition, say these observers, 
the United Labor Committee 
for Handley appeared in Gary, 
Ind., and got Local 1011, Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube to en- 
dorse Handley, this created very 
bad feeling. 

Orval J. Kincaid, subdistrict 
director of District 31 of the 
United Steelworkers, refused to 
support the demonstration. After 
the Governor announced his in- 
tention of permitting the bill to 
become law without his signa-. 
ture, Kincaid stated, “I am very 
much amazed at the stand this 
administration took on these bills. 
This is surprising in that the 
American Federation of Labor 
supported and some units of the 
United Steelworkers supported 
him.” 

Yet what is.-outstanding, de- 
spite this defeat for laber, is the 
tremendous development of mili- 
tancy and political conseiousness 
that is felt among literally hun- 
dreds of thousands of working 
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~ Packing Union Has Cleared 
A Way Out of the ‘Jungle 


By CARL HIRSCH 


RUSSEL LASLEY’S earli- 
est remembrance of jim crow 
in the packinghouse was as a 
frightened child, carrying a 
lunch bucket to his father in 


the plant. 

“I remember the brutality of the 
foremen,” he recalls, “the way they 
used to ¢hase me out, just to be 
mean. 

That was 35 years ago in Water- 
loo, Iowa. The Negro union lead- 
er, today vice-president of the 
United Packinghouse Workers, 
carries the deep-scarred memories 
of the Rath pas ve plant where 
he worked as a youth. 

But the UPWA has brought a 
measure of dignity to Negro and 
white workers in the Rath plant. 
The ban against Negroes in the 
mechanical and maintenance crews 
has been smashed. The door bar- 
ying Negro women from many pro- 
duction and office jobs has been 
forced open. An FEPC ordinance 


4% 
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has been won in Des Moines and ~ 


is being won in Waterloo. And the 
UPWA is currently leading a vigor- 
ous fight to outlaw job discrimina- 
tion in the state of Iowa. 


Lasley recounts with pride these 
victories in his home local union 
and his home town. “Many Mid- 
west towns like Waterloo are lo- 
cated along railroads that have 
their source in Mississippi and 
Louisiana,” he pointed out. “Those 
trains have historically brought up 
the workers and the supervisors— 


and the jimeraw patterns of the’ 


Deep South.” 
* 


IT IS in these Midwest meat 
packing centers as well as those in 
the South that the UPWA has won 
a remarkable series of gains against 
discrimination and segregation. 

These experiences are instructive 
for the entire labor movement in 
solving its most perplexing prob- 
lems of todav. The answers have 
to do with a plan and a method 
and a stubhorn zeal] that was de- 
veloped at alt levels of this union. 


You can see the UPWA’s Anti- 
Discrimination Program unfolding 
in the South today, in Texas and 
Oklahoma where a Negro district 
director, George Thomas, leads a 
tireless charge against jimcrow de- 
partments, against segregated plant 
facilities, and unequal pay scales. 
It is this district which is getting 
outstanding results today in organ- 
izing Negro and white workers in 
unorganized Southern plants. 


Across the prairie and plain 
states, the UPWA is steadily fight- 
ing to win new levels of equality 
for its Negro and Spanish-speaking 
and Indian members. 

In Chicago, the Armour local was 
turned into a battering ram which 
finally won jobs for Negroes in the 
company’s front offices and in its 
sales departments. 


If the motor of these struggles is 
in the locals and the plants, the 
steering is done by what the UPWA 
calls its Program Department. 
Headed by Lasley, this department 
has a staff and a coordinator in 
each of the union’s nine districts. 
Where some unions content them- 
selves with adopting fine conven- 
tion resolutions, in the UPWA it 


is the Program Department which| g 
has the specific assignment of mak-. 


ing -these convention decisions 
come alive. 
* 
ONE of its projects was a mam- 
moth self-survey of the entire field 


of relations in the packing. union’ 


and in the packin ts. That 
survey is now a book. uality of 
Opportunity” by John Hope _H, 
Public Affairs Press, 1956), pro- 
fessionally prepared under the di- 
rection of the head of the Indus- 
_ trial Relations Department of Fisk 
University. — | | 

—_— speaks of two union a 
proaches: to human. relations ee 


Since the coming of the UPWA, Negro women are employed in 
many production and office jobs 


One of these is “inward 


lems. 


formerly barred to them. 
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spiraling effort aimed at eliminat- @= == 


‘ing discrimination in the commun- os 
ity at large” and then moving in- © 7” 


used method are the political ones. 

However, the UPWA is the out- 
standing example of the other ap- 
proach, whereby the spiral begins 
within the immediate economic 
struggles of the union and moves 
outward toward influencing other 
}unions, organizations and the com- 
‘munity. Here, the main tools are 
‘economic. 

“Because we try to operate on 
the level of in-plant struggle with 
| which the locals are most familiar,” 
said one UPWA Program Depart- 
ment staffer, “the A-D fight is part 
jof the local itself, instead of some- 
thing imposed from on top.” 


In seven years since it was be- 
gun, unions A-D program has pro- 
duced ‘some significant results in an 
industry in which all early attempts 
at unionization broke down over 
the race relations question and bit- 
ter strikes were repeatedly smash- 
ed through management develop- 
ment of Negro-white disunity. 


But Lasley, a powerful man with 
a football fullback’s physique, 
would be the last to deny that the 
big struggles are still ahead and 


} 


the way is uphill and often steep. | P 


| In conventions, biennial A-D 
‘conferences, practical programs of 
|economic and legislative action, in- 
plant struggles, the Program De- 
partment emphasizes A-D and Ne- 
_gro-white unity as the keynote of 
ithe union’s strength. 

But there are some who report 
that the union is having a hard 
time now in keeping the A-D strug- 
gle in the central position in which 
it belongs. And there is concern 
over the fact that some union of- 
ficers seem to think that the way 
to achieve labor unity in this in- 
ustry is to “play down” the mili- 
tancy of this union in the field of 

* 


anti<liscrimination. 

THIS week, the UPWA was con- 
sidering a major program to aid 
the Southern Negro Leaders Con- 
ference, the group which has Jed 
the Montgomery, Birmingham and 
Tallahassee struggles. 
| Returning from a meeting of 
these leaders, lowa-born Lasley was 
fired with enthusiasm and with a 
foresight of how these struggles 
in the South have generated a new 
forward surge for labor and. the 
American people. 


‘ 


| 


“1 think , how different. life could drive a 


ward toward the internal problems =| 


RUSSELL LASLEY 


be today for a youngster,” he said 
in a rich but restrained voice, 
“When I came out of high school, 
my father was dead from an in- 
jury in the packing plant, dead 
with no compensation from the 
company and no remorse.” 

His description of his: work in 
the fertilizer department was rem- 
iniscent of Sinclair Lewis “The 
Jungle” and of Jurgis in the mill 
where. the fertilizer was being 
round—“rushing forth in a great 
rown river.” i 


“Working in his shirtsleeves, and 
with the thermometer at over a 
hundred,” Sinclair Lewis described, 
“the phosphates soaked in through 
every pore of Jurgis skin, and in 
five minutes he had a ‘headache, 
and in 15 was almost dazed. The 
blood was pounding in his brain, 
like an engine's throbbing; there 
was frightful pain in the top of 
his skull, and he could hardly con- 
trol his hands. Still, with the niem- 
ory of his four jobless months be- 
hind him, he fought on in a frenzy 
of determination; and half an hour 
later he began to vomit—he vomited 
until it seemed as if his inwards 
must be torn to shreds. A man 
could get used to the fertilizer-mill, 
the boss had said, if he would only 
make up his mind to-do it;- but 
Jurgis now began to see that it was 
a auestion of making up his stom- 
SOD. 604. 

To Lasley, the fertilizer depart- 
ment remains a symbol-of the days 
when the packinghouse worker had 
little and the Negro worker con- 
siderably less. | i 


“There were enough. grieva nces 
in those conditi i as 
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Dear 


Labor Chief Has 
Too Gloomy View 
Dear Editor: 

Marx advised to look at what 
is being born and is alive, rather 
than that which is passing away 
and dead. Feb. 24, you reprinted 


part of a corpse—namely ITU 
president Woodruff Randolph's 
relationship to Labor’s Daily, the 
only national daily labor news- 

per in the country. You might 
on as well converted dead 
meat into ink, for Randolph's 
dead meat and his morose capitu- 
lation regarding labor's future is 
disgusting. Further, Randolph ‘is 
not labor, nor is that infantile 
letter of his to union officials any- 
body's idea but his own. 


I am surprised that you turned 
a light on that dark and festering 
thing that is Randolph’s attitude 
toward everything that can 
build. Instead focus on the gal- 
lant fight of the staff of that 
paper to build Labor's Daily, 
in the face of every conceivable, 
unstable attempt of Randolph 
and his fellow officers of ITU to 
destroy it. But where would 
t heir election program be with- 
out itP So they are in a box. 


I recommend you get the views 
and the efforts of the editor of 
the paper, Scoop White to 
broaden the base for the paper. 
And also his views on Ran- 
dolph’s “survey.” Also, note the 
views of Reuther and Carey. 
Both of these statements con- 
tain the promise of a future for 
the paper, plus the really pas- 
sionate drive on the part of its 
staff to realizé this promise. All 
they need is help. 

I am sure that White and 
the other members of the staff 
have some ideas about how to 
)ush further the effort they have 
made, despite Randolphian sur- 
veys, to establish the paper as 
iruly Labor's Daily. Let’s hear 
‘rom them. What can we all do 
lo help? Also, what are Reuther 
and Carey doing about it, or 
what do they see must be done? 

I do not intend to take-a nega- 
tive view of the Labor’s Daily 
affair. On the contrary, I em- 
phasize that Randolph, in his 
survey, took the course most 
guaranteed to produce the re- 
sponse he wanted. Hence, that 
“survey is totally useless and 
unrepresentative of the true po- 


Editor 


Letters from Readers 


tential of support for a national 
labor paper. Efforts are con- 
stantly being made to realize a 
conference of union officials to 
which can be placed the ques- 
tion of broadening the ‘support. 
You will note that Randolph's 
question does not put the issue 
up for discussion. Rather, he asks 
confirmation of his gloomy view 
that the paper's had it. Perhaps 
he wants. others to take the re- 
sponsibility for closing the pa- 
per, knowing that it will take 
more than he to wipe out the 
achievement which is an existing 

national labor daily. 
A FRIEND. 


Wants News On 


Juvenile Delinquency 
Dear Editor: | 
A year ago I mentioned to one 
of your writers: how the prob- 
lems of juvenile delinquency 
are published in three local pa- 
pers here very often as well as 
other newspapérs of big cities. 
In comparison, the Worker omits 
publication of this vital issue for 
a stretch of weeks. 
I mentioned the one-sided 


cocked solutions printed by 
these papers——which are no so- 


lutions at all. Nevertheless, it 
shows us to what extent a great 
number of parents are clamor- 
ing for answers. The last let- 
leter on it I read in the Worker 
was written by one of our mem- 
bers in Cleveland last October. 


I hope the Worker will out a 
real issue on this question of 
juvenile delinquency. People 
are looking for sources of news 
information where they can ob- 
tain answers and solutions. .. . 


We were told in the past that 
were out to sell the contents 
of our paper, and if for various 
reasons in certain cases, we find 
it imposible to sell it all in one 
chunk, then let us at least make 
a beginning with clippings when- 
ever we find in the dailies a let- 
ter writer is being misinformed, 
and where he is very anvxiously 
looking for an answer. Let us 
send clippings from our paper. 
I will try to push the same sug- 


_ - 
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SHOPPING CENTER COMB 
FOODS, CLINIC, 


The giant shopping center has 
become a familiar landmark, and a 
fabulous one. It not only provides 
shopping facilities for the entire 
family, , an some centers contain 
everything from medical buildings 
and apartments to zoos. 


Between 50 ‘and 80 shopping 
centers in the nation are the large, 
elaborate type, averaging 75 stores 
each. More of this type are being 
planned. | 

But one authority says their fu- 
ture expansion is limited. S. O. 
Kaylin, executive editor of “Chain 
Store Age” said that super-centers 
will be built only.in well-populated 
areas because only large cities can 
support them. 

Most centers are and will be of 
medium size, or about 30 to 50 


| 


Probably.- the’ most spectacular 


Oe 


Life of Ruthenberg 
OAKLEY JOHNSON, whose 
article ‘on Charles E. Ruthen- 
berg, founder and: first general 
secretary of the Communist. 
Party, appeared in the March 3 | 
issue of The Worker, is author of 
a fort " biography of 
Ruthenberg. Entitled; “The Day 
Is Coming: The Life and W 
E.. : 


Fautomatic meat 


INES 
EVEN A Z00° 


is the Southdale Center in Edina, 
Minn., suburb of Minneapolis. The 
city elaims Southdale is the world’s 
largest shopping center under one 
roof. 

The $20-million area _ includes 
72 stores, and takes up 84 acres, 
including a 45-acre parking lot. 
Some 5,200 cars can be parked 
easily, and the lot can be expanded 
to park 7,000 autos, to serve the 


520,000 persons who live within a 
five mile radius. | 


The ‘entire center is weather- 
conditioned: and features a $50,- . 
000 art program; a 300-foot en- 
closed garden anda children’s cen- 
ter complete with six cages of live 
animals.-A giant eage—21. feet high 
and. six feet in diameter—houses 50 

Plans for another center in Val- . 
ley Stream, Long Island, N._ Y., 
call. for a seven-story office build- - 
ing, a 550-family garden apart-. 
ment unit -for store executives and 
employes and a medical building. 

Middletown, N. Y., says Lloyd's 
shopping center has the most com-": 
plete meat departinent in the coun- 
try with a new electronic scale and - 
| wrapping ma- . 
chines. : age wee’ 

The Oak -Cliff Center in Dallas, - 
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WORLD OF LABOR 
A ‘Labor Monopoly’ Here; 
But ‘Free Labor’ Abroad 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


IN ITS effort to display 
a “free” and “democratic” 
face to the world, the ad- 
ministration in Washington, 
especially the State Depart- 
ment, makes 
full use of our 


trade union 
movement. A 


Aletter fromthe South 
Non-Union Jobs Work Women 
60-Hour Week at 50c an Hour 


WHILE the growth of industry in the South has been almost revolutionary in re- 
cent years, very few Negro women (or men) h ave profited from this new prosperity. Many 
new plants have been established here in recent years; numerous factories have moved! 


from North to South for cheaper te 
labor and to avoid unionization; among t 
. . . but the hiring patterns have| They average a ye . hour. 

‘Even this amount had to be won , 
a s, . Anxious to give courage to her' pro- Wall St. 


x, With much struggle. While they es 
25d -sgpeg ll lie Ow? | consielly work 40 hours a week fellow workers she paid no heed’ _— nage Se 


women in the United States are | sometimes they do not get to work/to warnings for caution. She sane binbhes 
in industrial work according to the this much. They seldom get the; walked down the main street in owed Mh age 


1950 census report, and most of opportunity to work overtime. — ‘the road to show that she did not sshesic “haladh. te 
these are in the North. Over one-| Interviews with the workers in-|fear whomever the employers 


, | pasted on it. 
half of the Negro women in the dicate that their load is consider- | might set against her. |. Sewer have- the: renie situa 
country—and an even higher per- | able. One of these ladies ore Moranda Smith along with other , tion that the very same big busi- 
centage in the South are domes- | the grag A Negro women from her local and; ness executives in the Eisenhow- 
tics, in laundries, or as c 


expected them to) 
lean-up! work fast like dogs.” Another ex- other tobacco locals in Winston-, er . Administration whose firms 
spend millions to arouse public 


women in factories, office buildings, plained that “if you can t — ed | Salem helped organize in 1947 a| om 
schools, and hotels. with the work, you just better United Labor Committee. This opinion against the “labor mo- 


ceaucracies (some racket-ridden) 
under him. 

John L. Lewis whose union’s 
autocratic machine has hardly 
a parallel, is frequently used 
for Voice of America broadcasts 
beamed to Polish, Hungarian 
and other miners with impas- 
sioned pleas for “freedom” and 
incitement against their alleged- 
ly. “tyrannical” regimes. 

David McDonald, . whose 
United Steelworkers of America 
is closely patterned after the 
mine union's, has lent himself 
frequently for “diplomatic” serv- 
ices. During the Hungarian up- 
rising he rushed into public no- 
tice with a donation of $25,000 
for Hungarian refugee aid out 
of the union’s treasury and a 
pledge of 1,000 jobs to refu- 
gees. But a measure of the 
state of affairs in his own house 
was the flareup of a freedom 


he lowest paid in the plant. and then word came that the em- 
ployers’ hoodlums, the Klansmen, | 
wanted to kill her. | 


Clean-up jobs pay $15 a week 


make up your mind to quit 


with little limit as to hours, some-: C@use they'll fire you anyway. 


times working as many as 60 hours: 
a week. While some Southern 


states have set some general 


tic work. 


* 


say that 99 percent of the domes- que to lack of “interest.”) 


tic workers in the South are Negro 


The American Federation of 


be- | 


committee was made up of all 
‘union representatives in the city,’ 
‘Negro and white. 
WHILE TODAY the Reynolds | 

Hf plant is unorganized it has been’ 
its upon the hours of white women organized in the past. (Latest news. 
they have notably failed to make j, that the AFL-CIO organizing. 
any kind of limitation for domes-! campaign begun there in the sum- | ed by Negro women tobacco werk- | 
| It would be safe to mer of 1956 has been abandoned €s. 


It 
three city aldermen. One of these 
three was a Negro. The Negro 
candidate was among those elected 


as a result of this campaign spark-| 


He was the first successful 
Negro candidate in 
since the Populist period. 


endorsed | 


the South ) 


nopoly” .and “racket-controlled” 
trade union leadership are most 
anxious to use the same labor 
leaders to help them sell Amer- 
ican “freedom” policies abroad. 
And the more bureaucratic and 
autocratic the labor leader, the 
more willing he is to play the 
game. 

The labor leader isn’t stupid. 
He has a direct selfish interest 
in playing the game. The more 


struggle of his own members 
that registered more than a th'rd 
of the vote for Don Rarick, Mc- 
Donald's opponent who made a 
dues-raise, bureaucracy and the 
$50,000 salary for the president, 
the issues. And the Negro mem- 
L*-:s of the union were quick to 
observe that few Negroes in the 
union can enjoy the privileges 

tcDonald offered to Hungar‘an 
“freedom fighters.” 


‘Labor. organized the- Reynolds The union at the Reynolds plant 

* plant in the early 1920’s and Ne-. was broken in about 1950 by dis- 
WHEN Negro women do get gro women gave it their full ay or SP = ae sage F — 
an opportunity to work in South- port. There were then separate lo- me ods Fes Reg in Bs 10 . - : 
ern industry they work in the un- cals of Negroes and whites. The yaa 0 si "cn — er 
skilled, lowest paying categories. company finally - broke the unjon s ng 0m Sr ae New capt eae 
They are employed in the tobacco 4 few years later. Many rr hee? rita q rey , rh hs os a 
industry in the processing aspects Women were fired because of ee on —— 4 5 swrerge ‘+ =e 
of the ‘work in Winston-Salem, Support of the union. — | these wien a aren ’ » Basen. 3 
Reidsville, and Durham, North Not until the 1940’s did another Supporters of union organization. | 


women. : 
he screams of alleged lack of 


freedom behind the “Iron Cur- 
tain,” the more he displavs him- 
self as a “freedom-lover” before 
his own organization whose 
members are subject to what 
amounts to a dictatorial rule. 
The more he shouts against 
“Communism,” the more he in- 
his own members 


WE CAN EXTEND the list 
to fill up this paper. Unfortu- 
nately, the amount Of copy on 
national and international un- 
ions whose leaders do observe 
democratic procedures world 
hardly come to that much. Un- 
fortunately, also, the peoplcs 
abroad are not always informed 
of the real state of attairs in our 


| ) se £9} timidates 

Carolina: in Richmond, Va.; Louis-' Union come to the Reynolds plant The company brought in, as fast 
ville Ky LE Piicilattn ie as it could, machinery to take over 
] > V.;5 > . . 


In Suffolk, Va., they proc 
peanuts for candy, for salted pe 
nuts and other related products. 
Here they are employes of the 
Planter Peanut Co. 

In the Gulf port cities they work 


as seafood packers and pack ovys-. 
ola ger P | were compelled to stop their pro- 


Negro) 
marched 


ters and shrimp. 

In almost all large Southern 
cities Negro women work in poul- 
try houses killing and cleaning 
chickens for the market. 

The largest concentration of Ne- 
gro women factory workers in the 


and this time in the form of the 


many became leaders 1: the Rey- 


‘nolds local. Wages were increased 
and a system of handling job griev-. 


ances was set up. The foremen 


fuse cursing at women. 
women tobacco workers 

. . 7 s | 
on the picket line day and nigat 


‘singing songs full of hope and 


faith for the union. 


One of their leaders, Mrs. Mo-' 
South is at the R. J. Reynolds To- ;anda Smith, regional director for; 


ess Food, Tobacco, and Allied Work- the unskilled work these women: 
q-'ers—-CIO. The women were the! were doing. 


main support of this union and, About a year ago it fired some 


200 Negro women at its re-drying 
plant in Greensboro, N.C. It is 


dustry that. when unskilled jobs 
are replaced with machinery, the 
machines are staffed with 
workers, not Negro. As soon as 
a job becomes “skilled” it no long- 
er remains a “Negro job,” but be- 
comes a “white job.” 
* 


THE NEGRO weensix work-| 


| 
; 
; 


bacco Cv. in Winston-Salem, N.C.‘the union; traveled all over the|ers in Southern poultry plants have 


Here about 12,000 workers are 


South organizing. 


She died in'some of the dirtiest work to do. 


employed, and about one-third of 1950 largely as a result of devot- Here they kill and clean chickens, 


these are Negro. 
dred Negro women work here get- 
ting the tobacco ready for cigaret 
making. 

Today these women are better 
paid as a result of union 


Some few hun-: 


ing day and night to her work. 


her courage. She once traveled 
to the deep South town of Apop- 
ka, Fla., to help negotiate a con- 


tract for a local to which both 


loften under no kind of air condi- 
A co-worker tells this story of tioning gnd in intense heat, re-' 


gardless of odor, heat, or dirt 
these women must work to raise 
money for their families. 

“In many cities like Montgom- 


white | 


who may entertain even liberal 
dangerous thoughts” or objec- 


| tives. 


TAKE DAVE BECK. head of 
the International Brotherhood 


“<< . »” . . . of : > ' 
the “racial” policy of Southern in-| Teamsters, for example. He 


chose to leave the country just 
as the Senate racket investiga- 
tors were about to start hear- 
ings on a great deal of dirt in his 
union that is very close to his 
office. He is in Europe, and has 
no intention of returning until 
late in March or later. But 


while the headlines shout he has 
skipped to escape a subpoena, 
Beck calmly told newsmen he is 


| in Vienna to look into the Hun- 


garian relief situation and will 
also visit Algeria to see how the 
people of that ag og ig xd 
are progressing in the fight for 
independence. This must have 
given the members of the IBT 
quite a laugh, knowing as. they 


do of the ruthless reign in the 


“free” unions, so the union la- 
bel on our pro-big business for- 
eign policies still has a market 
value. 

This is why some of our labor 
leaders shout themselves hoarse 
On occasions against “big busi- 
ness domination” in Washing- 
ton, but they lap up everything 
in the way of foreign policy that 
comes from the administration, 
and they love it. 


This hypocrisy and contra- 
diction is especially apparent to- 
day as big business wages an 
all-ont campaign against the 
“labor monopoly” and the Sen- 
ate’s racket probers are pictur- 
ing the unions as gangster and 
racket dominated. This hypoc- 
risy was no less vile when our 
monopoly business executives 
and ton labor bureacrats, joined 
to cheer and incite the Hun- 
garian “freedom fighters.” It is 
high time the spotlight were 
really turned on this hvpocrisy 


Negroes and whites belonged. Cry, Ala., Jacksonville, Fla., and | 
{The union members. were waiting | Savannah, Ga., Negro women have 
‘for ber m a Negro church with | had short strikes to obtain better 
their president, a white minister.'conditions. Many times _ these 


When Sister Moranda Smith ar-;strikes are conducted without the | workers in the South. 
‘ved at the Negro church the benefit of formal organizations UNIONS in the United States| 


‘nini id all others and and sometimes when they are well 
minister rose as did a realize now that unless the eon 


past 
campaigns, but they are still union under this $50,000-a-vear 


and progressives in unions arous- - 
monarch and the network of bu- aa 


ed a “freedom fight” where it 
really has to be waged—at home, 
in the shops and in the unions. 
A dramatic illustration of this 
contradiction and hyprocrisy m 
U.S. labor's. foreign affairs came 
in a small incident in Montana. 
Twe Hungarian refugees. were 
| ma by the re S gover- 
: | nor wit mp and they were 
drag upon other wages. The ass pose An aphed and 
realize that factories are escaping) publicized as “freedom fighters.” 
from the unionized North to the} Several days later, pickets at a 
non-unionized South, = ‘+. Struck oo recoupizes the a 
he dee ha eo: | as. seabs, Complaints to the 
= gen ihe paren ates church that calucaeed the two 
capita income is $875, in Arkan-| brought the retort that they - 
sas, $979, and in Alabama, just al | 


ie introduced her as “our sister organized they result in better con- | 
iMoranda Smith.” (Racial lines in | ditions. The general pay of these is organized, the low wages paid 
‘the South. are obliterated when, women is about 50 cents an heur.'to Negro women and:‘to Negro’ 
iwhite and Negro workers realize This same wage is paid seafood, yen will continue to serve as B 
ithey are sisters and brothers in one packers on the gulf of Mexico 
cause.) She spoke to the wor'--~: s9ast and other food processing. 
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must. be’ tolerated as “freedom 
little over $1,000. In Northern 


fighters.” 7 eu rite 
states ‘ where there are strong b Foe ey iggy gsc 
junions and fewer racial prejudices, wand Tob He es me a - “freedom 
(but not an absence of racial prej- fighters” as. made of scab ma- 
udict . however) the incomes: are! terial. If they scab here they 
‘higher. Im New York, New Jersey,’ couldn’t have been very free- 
. land California the annual income! ¢°™ Conscious in their mother 
seat ‘(pér capita) is well over $2 000. 
“ B{All the above, figure on: ‘annual 


land. And there is grave doubt © 
én how much attachirient they » 

“}per capita. figures.fro mthe U.S. 

» “Department of Commerce issued 


-had ‘to their mother land ‘in the 
er, 1955). . 
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first’ place if they scab, The 
‘Montana picket sees them as . 
creatures'‘who seized the oppor- 


tunity to come here to get’ 
threaten- bros § 


} even if they have ta’ scab- 
{. to do it. How good can Ia- 
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Gifts to the Gifted 


By BEN LEVINE 


THE tax collector hounds 
are on winter’s traces, and 
spring is the season of my 
financial discontent. That is 
why, perhaps, I look sourly 
on quiz con- 
tests in which 
dollars are 
dangled beyond 
my. grasp. Gone 
are the days 
when the $64 
question stirred 
tempests in the 
TV tease - pot. 
This sum now 
seems only a . 
piker’s peak, for the ante has been 
raised time and again, until a po- 
liceman’s capture of Revlon's first 
$64,000 set a new standard of TV 
teasing. 

And now Charles Van Doren, lit- 
erature instructor at Columbia, has 
soared into sight of $150,000 on 
the Twenty-One program, Mondays 
at 9 p.m. while .rival programs are 
training new gladiators. 

In my own narrow circle, I find 
friends thumbing ancient encyclo- 
pedias and hoary histories, cram- 
ming for the entrance examinations 
and personal interviews through 
which the quick-cash candidates 
must pass before they are permit- 
ted to comb their-brains in public. 

* 

THE Brooklyn Public Library 
has put up signs pleading with 
puzzie contest fortune-hunters not 
to mutilate library books and _ sor- 
rowtully pointing out the thou- 
sands of dollars damage already 
done to precious volumes. 

A Los Angeles shoemaker, I have 
been told, let his business decline 
while he boned up on opera. He 
finally landed in the divorce court, 
following bitter quarrels with his 
wife about what they were going 
to do with the $64,000 he had not 
yet won. 

Day dreamers with pencil and 
paper used to make im»ginary for- 
tunes with imaginarv investments 
in the stock market. Now they sit 
in front of the TV set figuring the 
riches that might have been theirs. 

Is this a new Golden Age of 
learning, a repetition of the Renais- 
sance? I have read that enrollment 
has tripled in Mr. Van Doren’s 
classes in English literature, fol- 
lowing this young man’s truly amaz- 
ing performance in keeping his 
balance on the rising pyramid of 
facts. 

Charles Van Doren is at the mo- 
ment in a.neck and neck race with 
Mrs. Vivienne Nearing, and my 
heart is torn between them, for 
Vivienne is charming and pretty, 
and Charles is the son of Mark 
Van Doren, whose essays on 
Shakespeare gave me many hours 
of pleasure. 

I wish both of them all the dol- 
Jars that the Geritol company has 
decided to hand out to contestants 
rather than to the tax collector, and 
J am sorry the Revenue Bureau is 
getting a large portion of the 
money, anyway. 

But I am appalled when I think 
what a sea of tired blood must be 
invigorated by Geritol to make up 
for these gifts to the gifted. 

* 


THERE are other reasons why | 
no longer enjoy. quiz contests as I 
once did. They have lost the gay- 
ety of games. The stakes are too 
high. The faces in closeup look at 
us through a glass. darkly as. con- 
testants in glass booths sweat out 
their answers. We breathe heavily 
with Mr. Van Doren, and we share 
his audible, sigh of relief. Our sad- 
ness for the losers is- touched. with 
sadism as we study their’ counte- 
ances for sorrow’s signs. . 

What chance is there for art 
and learning to flower in this desert 
littered with. the dry-bones of-ac- 
curate facts? We a 


up 
. ‘Keats was thinking of . 
he wrote; “Beauty iq: tputh;.:+pale: in Ucmpatison) ¥ 
ahead _‘wuth beauty; that is. all -ye: know ‘i: thing, soa etl ed boteettygeen gs cage 


on earth and all ye need to know.” 


Not if ye want $150,000. 

Keats himselt would have failed 
miserably in competition with Mr. 
Van Doren had he been asked who 
discovered the Pacific, for every 
English instructor delights in point- 
ing out Keats mistake in his sonnet 

on Chapman’s Homer. 
ne 

MAN does not live by. facts 
along. This theme, we thought, was 


established long ago in the fields 


of learning. But, in this era of quiz 
contests. pedantry is again raising 
its empty head. 

Yet facts can be fruitful and fas- 
cinating. The Omnibus program re- 
cently showed us how it can be 
done when, with Boris Karloff as 
commentator, a_ half - hour of 
Shakespeare quotations was pre- 
sented in a talented arrangement 
that made instruction delightful. 
This feature was called “The Boy- 
hood of William Shakespeare,” and 
it attempted, with short scenes cull- 
ed from Shakespeare's plays, to re- 
constitute what might have been 
the childhood experiences of young 
William. 


I am sorry the Omnibus list of 


credits did not include the partici- 
pating actors, for htey accomplish- 


ed a feat I thought was impossible 


—that of making scenes of a few 
minutes each so sparkling and so 
alive. Perhaps it was the narration, 
which gave new meaning to each 
dialogue torn out of context. The 
scene, for example, from “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,” in which 
the Welsh parson cross-examines 
a schoolboy in Latin grammar, was 
as English as an English apple, and 
was more convincing than a ton of 
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manuscripts in the light it threw 
on a probable young Will Shakes- 
peare. 

It is too bad that Ford Founda- 
tion has decided to withdraw _ its 
sponsorship of Omnibus and leave 
this program to the mercy of the 
advertising wolves. It seems to me 
a program that brought in $3.115,- 
000 in five years showed it could 
attract enough listeners to make 
its existence worth ensuring. True, 
Ford Foundation spent $8,900,000 
on it during that period, leaving 
a net loss of $3,115,000, but what 
better use can there be for money 
than to support this pilot project in 
TV culture? | 

OTHER programs there are that 
also carry on the battle ,for art, 
with ‘greater or lesser (success. 
Studio One has just engaged in a 


new experiment—a two-hour drama, 


and its. first venture in this field, 
“The Defender,” took good advant- 
age of the elbow room afforded for 
details of courtroom procedure. 
But interest: in realism is one 
thing; and- the morbid sight of 
money’ torments On quiz contests is 
ano 


Roman days, when the Romans de- 


~sserted the theatre for. the-amphi- 
_ theatre, finding-even Seneca’s :trage- . 
avith blood, too - 
with: the! tréal:: 


dies, which dripped 


ther. One is mindful ‘of the 
“bread and circuses” of the ancient . 


How America’s Ear 


By IRWIN SILBER 


‘It took 71 years, from the first 
national woman's suffrage conven- 
tion in 1848 to the final enact- 
ment of the 19th Amendent to the 
Constitution for American women 
to win the right to vote. The strug- 


gle was a long, slow and often bit- 
ter one, marked by ever-growing 


support for women’s rights and vit- 
riolic opposition. And uniting the 


embattled suffragists in dramatic 
demonstrations and buying up 
dashed hopes in the midst of set- 
backs and despair was one of the 
traditional weapons of every Amer- 
ican movement for social progress 
—song! 

At the great national suffrage 
conventions, at the historic parades 
and public demonstrations, in the 
less dramatic but no less important 
weekly and monthly meetings of 
local suffrage organizations, the 
singing suffrage chanted a melody 
of equal rights which unmistakably 
caught the ear of the nation. 

Using patriotic airs, hymns and 
traditional melodies, the women 
polemicized for their cause as 
they sang: 

The light of day is breaking, 
The nation shalF be free, 
For women are awaking 

To ask for liberty— 

To plead for truth and justice, 
Nor shall we plead in vain; 
We seek the nation’s glory 
And not our selfish gain. ° 
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The struggle for woman suffrage 
in America is actually older than 
our country. The first recorded de- 
mand for votes for women was 
made by Margaret Brent in Mary- 
land in 1647. For the next 200 
years, however, woman suffrage 
remained a minor issue as Amer- 
ica fought the battle for national 
independence. 

The next important step forward 
in the woman suffrage movement 
came with the emergence of the 
great anti-slavery agitation of the 
1830's and forties. The natural 
ideological affinity of the two 
causes was heightened by the ac- 
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THE SONGS which grew out of 
the Suffrage movement fall mainly 
into two categories. One group of 
songs is primarily inspirational in 
character. Uusually written to a 
patriotic air or well-known hymn, 
these songs were designed pri- 
marily for those who were already 
in favor of woman suffrage. At 
conventions and rallies, in the all 
too frequent moments of dark 
despair as well as at victory cele- 
brations, these songs of courage 
and hope must have stood the 
movement in great stead. 

“Give The Ballot To The 
Mothers” is the appealing title of 
one, sung to the tune of “March- 
ing Through Georgia.” 

Hurrah! Hurrah! We bring the 
Jubilee! ) 

Hurrah! Hurrah! The homes they 
shall be free! 

So we'll sing the chorus from the 
mountains to the sea— 

Giving the ballot to the mothers. 

There were dozens of songs 
which implored the embattled wo- 
men to 
Hold the fort, for we are coming, 

Coming now to stay; 

Never to give up the battle 

Till we win the day. 

But far more interesting than 
these calls to courage and. devo- 
tion is the second body of suffrage 
songs. These I call “Logical Argu- 
ments” songs, beeause they. at- 


' tempt, in one way er another, to 


convince people that woman. suf- 


sy. 
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tive and leading role played by 
many women in the Abolitionist 


movement. Outstanding figures. in 


the battle against slavery, Jike Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, ’ Frederick 
Douglass and Wendell Phillips 
were also ardent champions of wo- 
men’s rights. The issue became so 
explosive at times that it frequently 
threatened to disrupt the unity of 
the anti-slavery forces, and a num- 
be of harmful splits in the Anti- 
Slavery Society are directly attrib- 
utable to a divergence of views 
on this question. | 

1840, Lucretia Mott and 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton - were 
among the American delegates to 
the first World Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention in London. The presence 
of these womén caused an uproar 
in the assembly and the conven- 
tion refused to seat them. As a 
result, the entire American dele- 
gation refused to take paft in the 
Convention and took seats in the 
gallery for the remainder of the 
proceedings. 

Eight years later, in Seneca 
Falls, New York, Lucretia Mott 
and Elizabeth Stanton called the 
first American Woman’s Conven- 
tion—and among the speakers was 
the outstanding Negro abolitionist 
and ex-slave, Frederick. Douglass. 
By 1852, women’s right groups in 
many parts of the country were 


holding local conventions. 
o ° ° 


DESPITE this widespread ac- 
tivity, the monumental battle 
against slavery eclipsed the wo- 
men's rights movement until after 
the Civil War. The suffragists 
themselves, practically all of whom 
were active Abolitionists, under- 
stood the necessity for winning 
the anti-slavery struggle first. Not 
only was slavery the overwhelming 
issue of the day, but the success- 
ful outcome of that battle would, 
they felt, be an important step in 
helping to achieve the rights of 
women. : 

With the end of the war and the 
emancipation of the Negro slaves, 
the suffrage movement took a gi- 
gantic leap ahead. It became ap- 
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Ana Roque de Duprey, tea 


er and scientist was a leader ig 
the effort of Puerte Rican wo 
men to win the right to voted 


parent to the 


Elizabeth Stan 


Anthony helped to found the N 
tional Woman Suffrage Associ 
tion, whose aim was to work f 
the enactment of an amendme 
to the Federal Constitution gra 
ing women the vote. 1869 a 


leading women! 
rights advocates that the key issu 
was suffrage. Accordingly, in 1869 
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descendants — in demanding the 


right to vote: But that’s just what 
they did to the tune of “The Red, 
White and Blue” in a song called 


“The Taxation. Tyranny.” 


To tax one who's” not represented 
Is tyranny—tell if you-can.. 
Why woman should not have. the 
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An 1872 Women’s Ri hi 
in the front row are (left to 
E. Becker and (standing) Mi 


Ho the Theme of the Suffragists 


Fcceting at the Hanover Square Rooms in New York. The five women 
ght) Mrs. Fawcett, Mrs. Mark Pattison, Mrs. Ernestine Rose, Miss Lydia 
thoda Garrett. The one who fell asleep is unidentified. 


saw the birth of the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association under 
the inspiration of Lucy Stone and 
Jusia Ward Howe. This group's 
aim was to work for the enact- 
ment-of amendments to various 
state constitutions. It took twenty- 
one years for the two groups to 
finally realize that both 0 gre 
of work were important and, i 
1890, a merger was effected. 
. a ° 


~ THE YEAR 1869 was a mile- 
stone in the woman's suffrage 
movement for another reason as 
well. For it was in that year that 
the Territory of Wyoming adopted 
a constitution which guaranteed 
“equal political rights for all male 
and female citizens.” 

For the first time anywhere on 
American soil, men and women 
could both vote for their elected 

ublic officials. With this major 

reak-through, Wyoming became 
a shining symbol for the woman 
suffrage movement. In pamphlets, 
speeches, debates, suffra gists 
pointed to the example of Wyom- 


ing to prove that woman suffrage 
could be enacted not only without 


i — 


| Right 
manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
beverages. 

L. May Wheeler’s songbook, 
which was published in Minneapo- 
lis in 1884, is called “Suffrage and 
Temperance Melodies.” While ev- 
ery suffragist was not necessarily a 
prohibitionist, there seems little 
~doubt but that temperance soci- 
ties felt that woman suffrage 
would be one of their most power- 

' ful weapons. Certainly the Jiquor 
interests were aware of this and 
were among the chief opponents 


of the movement. 
“Women's vote will 


save the 


home” proudly proclaims one suf- 


frage song which makes no bones 

about its feelings on temperance. 

Send the proclamation over vale 
and hill, 

‘Tis the band of women that will 
conquer rum: ... 

“. . « The ‘Liquor League’ must 
yield to woman's sway,” the’ song 
continues. Small wonder — the 
‘Liquor League’ or its equivalent 
in various states poured hundreds 
of thousands of dollars into the el- 
fort to stop woman suffrage. 

_+ “Where Are Your Boys Today?* 
asks another song of the peried in 
the typical heart-rending appeal of 
the era. If you don’t know where 

- they are, 

> Give us the right the hands to stay, 

From the wine cup’s dread al- 


lures. 
* 


NOT ALL songs dealing with 
‘woman suffrage were favorable. to 
~ the cause. The “Bloomer girls” 
and. their parades, the many. dra- 


matic devices employed by the> 
: } women to call attention to wom- .. 


pent. rights, “andthe idea o suf-- 
‘s arageoties “im general were natural. . 
og artinnselicr enor barooea 
fon Stage and, Lanne 
| aay there..was.no shortege: of 
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harm to the people, but with great 
benefits in enlightened public leg- 


islation. 

The suffrage songs also reflected 
the importance of Wyoming to 
the movement. Songs dedicated 
to the emancipated _ territory 


abounded in suffrage ranks. In one, 

“O Sing Of Wyoming,” the au- 

thor, J. H. DeVoe, chants the 

praises of the northwest territory 

as though the Garden of Eden had 

suddenly been rediscovered. 

O! Sing of Wyoming, 

Land - Bas to woman, 

O! blest land, Wyoming, 

The glory of the mighty North- 
west! 

“A Song Of Wyoming,” by Julia 
Mills Dunn, also sang the praises 
of the first “Equal Rights” terri- 
tory. This one was written to the 
tune of the “Missionary’s Hymn.” 
From Wyoming's rocky valley to 

the wild New Hampshire hills, 
From our northern lakes of silver 

to the sunny southern rills, 
Lo! the clarion call of Freedom all 

the listening silence thrills! 

Women’s right to vote in Wyom- 
ing produced, of course, the oe 
cogent argument of all, which ° 
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song-writers to lampoon the wom- 

en. 

A typical anti-suffrage ditty, 
written in 1913 by Thomas Gray 
and Raymond Walker A 
sentimental style, should — be 
enough to illustrate this side of 
the literature. 

A little lad with curly hair stood 
by his father’s knee. 

Could see that he was crying, he 
was sad as he could be— 

He sobbed and said “I feel so 
blue” as tears ran down his 
cheeks, 

“Oh father, where is mother? She 
has not been home for weeks.” 

His pa said, “Lad, the tale is sad, 

She's down at Suffrage Hall. 

She's gone to fight for women’s 
rights, 


Why, there’s their bugle call.” 


Tramp, -tramp, tramp the girls are 
marching, 
Your mother’s gone away to join 

the army. 7 
* 

THE STRUGGLE for woman 
suffrage was a long and bitter one. 
Many of the outstanding leaders 
in the fight never lived to see their 
eventual triumph. But the move- 
ment was rich in confidence that 
equal rights and votes for women 
were an inevitable part of the fu- 
ture. The air of confidence in the 
victory of their cause was charac- 
teristic of the songs of the move- 
ment. While bitterness and rancor 


marked the dying gasps of the Op- 


position, the women could sing: 
— rights! Equal rights, Equal 
ts! Clear the way! 


Dow t ope hear the thunder of the 


day, 
When 
shall be voting with the men 


And. the "yy sg grand -old earth. 


shall with joy grow. young again? 
Equal rights! Clear the. wayl. 


py ten mma tngs 


women. of all. mations. 


maagazine 
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New Suffrage Song” presented 
clearly and succinctly: 

In Wyoming our sisters fair 

Can use the ballot well; 

Why can’t we do so everywhere? 


Can anybody tell? 
* 


TWENTY years later, when 
Wyoming was admitted to the 
Union, it became the first state 
with woman suffrage. The anti- 
suffragists in Congress realized the 
dangerous precedent which would 
be set when, for the first time, 
women’s votes would elect the 
President of the United States, and 
they put up a fierce battle to have 
Wyoming change her constitution. 

At the height of the storm, 
Wyoming's territorial delegate to 
Congress notified the State Legis- 
lature that the territory might not 


‘be granted statehood if it did not 


eliminate woman suffrage. 

The Legislature, which was in 
session at the’ time - anxiously 
awaiting the news from Washing- 
ton that Wyoming had become a 
state, immediately dispatched a 
telegram to the delegate: “We will 
remain out of the Union a hundred 
years rather than come in without 
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woman suffrage.” Faced with this 
adamant stand, Congress reluct- 
antly granted Wyoming its state- 
hood. 

The dam had been breached and 
the food gates were open. In 1893, 
Colorado, then governed by the 
Populist Party, became the second 
state to enact a woman suffrage 
amendment. The movement gath- 
ered momentum and each year 
saw other states fall in line. The 
climax came with the passage of 
ee suffrage amendments in 

California in 1915 and New York 
in 1917. The Federal Constitution 
was amended in 1919 and the 71- 
year struggle was crowned with 
complete victory. 


PROTEST 


The joiner’s son 
nailed to a cross; 
Lincoln met 
| 
assassin’s lead, 


" 


Jesus practiced 
sharing all, 
Abe sponsored 
brotherhood. 


Twisted racists 
love their own, 
despising others 


And to our brothers— 
mobsters’ rope 


and legal 
travesty. 


Rise to hurricane: 
Negro People’s 
Right To Live! 
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IT WAS hard at first to 
convince my sons that there 
was once a depression in 
America. Like others of the 


young they grew up know- 
ing only the hot 


sunshine of the 
great boom. 
Could I tell 
them America 


also contained 


the sleet and 

storm of depres- 

sion. 

Alas, it reall 

had Bie no 
Some twenty million good peo- 
ple were really thrown out of 
their jobs. Many went to live in 
Hoovervilles, those tin cities of 
the unemployed. Almost a mil- 
lion homeless youngsters rode 
the boxcars, were hungry and 
friendless from coast to coast. 
Babies died of hunger, mothers 
and fathers killed themselves, 
former skilled machinists, car- 
penters and seamen often rusted 
It was all 
tragically real. Then came the 
Boom again to make us forget. 

Up to a month ago, any dis- 

cussion of a new depression was 
called “Communist propaganda.” 
Now debate on depression is 
heard everywhere in the most 
respectable circles, and nobody 
indicts them. The signs are too 
obvious of a change. Clouds are 
over the. happy old 
American sun. 


Always during boom periods, 
we have seen the rise of schools 
of boom-happy philosophers, 
who preach that we have entered 
an era of permanent prosperity, 
the American miracle. This 
credo penetrated even into the 
supposedly Marxist - Commu- 
nist ranks, via those little broth- 
ers of Wall Street, Lovestone 
and Browder. 

The beautiful doctrine has 
flourished again in the present 
boom. Many books and articles 
have appeared during the past 
few years proving that capital- 
ism has developed new, built- 
in devices that can forestall any 
future depressions. 

= 

SYLVIA PORTER, handsom- 
est economist in the U. S., was 
writing rafts of dancing words 
along this line only up to last 
Friday, it seems. Now the dance 
is over and night may fall, she 
too warns. “The borrowing spirit 
has lost some af its bounce,” she 
lamented in a recent newspaper 
column, “If this ever turns into a 
retreat, goods will clog the pipe- 
lines, the whole economy will 


shudder.” 


Ex-President Herbert Hoover, 
surely an expert on depression, 
and very rich and respectable, 
too, recently uttered the dirty 
word and warned America of a 
coming depression. So did that 
mellow parasite, Secretary of the 
Treasury Humphrey. He threat- 
ened that if the.current inflation 
was not stopped, “there would be 
a depression that will make your 
hair curl!” 

What is practically the Vati- 
can of Big Business, the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, 
‘oined the act last week. In a 
formal Bull it declared that the 
country's over-all debt was now 
a trillion dollars, (a thousand bil- 
lions, if you -are curious). Amer- 
ica likes to be the big est in ev- 
erything, and this is the biggest 
load of debt sirice history began. 


“But a burden which feels like 
: t during prosper-. 
; ity may feel like a. ton of bricks 
warned | 


a featherweig 


during a depression,” 
the C, of C. bull. : 
. There, , it peeped | out again 


by MIKE 
GOLD 


forgotten men! Roosevelt never 
really solved the thing—he only 
covered it up for a while. So it 
would seem. Permanent prosper- 
ity should be made of sterner 
stuff, And stock market prices 
should never fall as they have 
been lately. 


But [ am not an economic ex- 
pert. And I am not saying this 
shuddering and wobbling of the 
economy will surely lead to an- 
other depression. All I want to 
say here is to tell the youth not 
to worry. If it does come, it is 
better than having an H-bomb 
war. The last depression causcd 
a lot of human tragedy. But ihe 
nation did come out of it. We sur- 
vived, but who can be so cer- 
tain we would survive an H- 
bomb war? It could burn up the 
world. 


* 

ANYWAY, it all goes to prove’ 
that capitalism is a rotten system 
that doesn’t work. Every genera- 
tion in my time has seen a great 
war or a great depression. Capi- 
talist economists have never ex- 
plained these chronic diseases 
built into their system. I have 
read thei alibis, but they were 
obvious frauds. Some respectab!e 
authorities blame depressions on 
the sun spots. Others blame it on 
faults in the common psychol- 
ogy. Peopie get panicky, there- 
fore we have depressions. Are 
the booms also due to human 
psychology? No, say these pun- 
dits, booms are the result of the 
miraculous economic system. 


Kar] Marx explained depres- 
sions. Nobody has yet made a 


better explanation, I believe. He 
blamed them on. surplus. value, 
on the fact that the worker is 
never paid the full value of bis 
labor. A big percentage of the 
production is held back by the 
boss in the form of profit. The 
bigger the boom, the more such 
profit accumulates, and the less 
the worker is able to buy back 
what he produced. Simple, isn't 
itP And true. Even Sylvia Porter 
can see today that if the pipe- 
lines of goods are being clogged 
it may be a sign of depression. 
What is doing the clogging? She 
couldn't say. 

An H-bomb war, or a depres- 
sion that will make your hair 
curl. Such are the alternatives 
the spokesmen of capitalism hold 
out for us. Life would not be 
worth living any more, if no third 
alternative existed. That alterna- 
tive, of course, is socialism. 

Socialism is a human experi- 
ment made by fallible human be- 
ings. It is sure to commit many 
blunders, and even many crimes. 
In the past year the pure beauty 
of the socialist ideal has been 


-smirched and discredited because 
_of fallible leaders in the social- 


ist lands. But the vast faedaueen: 


_tal troths remain, and keep. 


always 


Fession. Socialism 


behind the: curtain!’ Ban-. 5 value. 
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They'll Never | 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


DEARBORN, Mich.—Some 
people say that with old man 
Ford dead, the young fellow, 
Henry his grandson, has a dif- 
rerent attitude towards unions 
and the workers. 


Around March 7 each year, the 
Ford Motor Company likes to play 
that tune “a new kind of Ford,” sc 
that millions will forget what hap- 
pened back on March 7, 1932. 


That was the day, deep in the 


such a hail of streams of icy water 
from firehoses, police clubs, mount- 
ed police, and finally a hail of bul- 
lets, to try to obtain jobs. 

As the workers retreated carry- 
inv; their dead and wounded with 
them, the hated Ford Servicemen 
and Dearborn cops picked up the 
placards with the charcoal writing 
and tore to shreds particularly 
those carrying the words, “Get 
Wise, *Organize.” 

That was -how Ford thought he 
could smash unions back in 1932. 
History showed that Joe York, Joe 
omnes | Coleman Leny, C. Wil- 


belly of the depression, when the 


liams, Joe DeBlasio did not die: in 


orget What 


will vanish in the next several - 


years. 
In the fiercely competitive auto 
industry the drive for greater pro- 
duction means automating these 
new plants and speeding up the old 
ones still remaining. Cutting “costs” 
is the slogan of Ford, GM, Chry- 
sler and the fast vanishing “inde- 


pendent” companies. The “costs” 


being manpower, safety devices, 
health and safety measures, and in- 
creasing speedup to astronomical 
measures. 

But also behind this is more than 
just “cutting costs” and. “turning 
out a better product.” If Henry 


labor-hating Ford Service Depat Ford Il can drive thousands out of 


jobs, weaken the unions here in 
the heart of the auto industry, that 
is the same objective the old man 
had, who hated unions and what 
they did for the workers. 

* 

TODAY in the Ford Rouge plant © 
workers face a uncertain future. 
The Ford Motor Company is no 
longer. concentrated here in Dear- 
born and Detroit. Its Highland 
Park plant is being dismantled. Its 
Lincoln plant has moved out, thou- 


ment, from atop of the overpass on| vain. = 


Gate 4 poured a rain of lead at; 
5.000 union marchers coming to, THEIR Pisvenge _ * nua 
ask old Henry for jobs. < are eT 3 ee ee 
KF; \ kilied “Yoe shorter work week gt cn a 
ive workers were Killed, ‘to make jobs for the idle workers 
pe an| "sted Pw a 
Bussell, 16; Joe York, 19; cnnen ino discrimination “against Negroes, 
Leny, 30; Toe DeBlasio, on "og | LOE collective bargaining, time and 
ee kd piney six | caouthe(* si oo ee rey fee 
yei » WwW ) ).,|equal work for women, were won 
later from we sisayrs am ya 7 |mostly in the first contract signed 

buried in Woodmere Cemetery fac-|;,, 194]. 

ing the giant smoke stacks that! When 30,000 workers blocked 
tower over Miller Road where they) of¢ his plant gate in 1941, when 


marched to their death that day of 
the Ford Hunger March as it is 
known here. 

* 

F ORD several days before 
March 7 had told newsmen that 
anyone who wanted work could 
find it if they looked for it, the 


000,000 jobless were that way be- 
cause they were too lazy to look 
for jobs. 

The Auto Workers Union, the 
Unemployed Councils, individual 
Communists, Socialists decided to 


ask him for work. 


The demands were drafted in a 
public meeting the night before at 
which newspaper men were pres- 
ent. The Detroit morning press 


’ 
; 


the union welders welded the doors 
'before leaving the plant in the ’41 
strike, and when 6,000 union cars 
encircled the 25-mile plant and 


| 


when he could only get a baker’s' 
dozen strikebreakers, old Henry’ 


signed the union contract. 


sands have been left jobless. 
The UAW-AFL-CIO has over 
100,000 members who didn’t go 


back to work on the 1957 model sat 


across these United States, a sample 
of how vast this anti-union drive 
goes on. 


. | But the hatred of the Fords for| In Michigan 170,000 workers are 
emphasis being that America’s 17,-| unions didn’t die when the old man jdle. Some 630,000 unsold .1957 


passed on. In 1957 “the new kind 
of Ford” uses a new kind of tactic 


impotent. 
| * 


to eliminate the union or make it 


cars are in th ehands of the deal- 


ers. What's the answer? 

One local, 212, UAW, where 
4,000 didn’t get back on this model 
and where. several thousands face 


SINCE 1947 the Ford Motor Joss of jobs in a matter of months, 


take old Henry at his word and, go Company has built over 40 new) has handed Chrysler a ultimatum. 
plants, aided by fast government! No dies, no tools, will be allowed 


tax writeotfs 


, mostly in cheap labor! to leave the plant to go to a new 


areas and where new workers were plant unless the workers are guar- 


| hired. 
| 


| This has meant the slow decline! 


|anteed a job there. 


As one worker put it the other 


carried stories the marchers would! 0f plants like the Ford Rouge that’ day, “We're getting wise, we're See 


go to Dearborn to see old Henry 
at Gate 4. 

Never did hungry men and wo- 
men, Negro and white, native born, 


foreign born, youth, march through! predicts that another 10,000 jobs’ get higher.” = 


during World War II had over organizing to do something about fae aaa. 

,000 workers. Today the plant is|this running off and leaving us Eee 
down to 46,000 dues paying UAW; with homes, 
| members, and the UAW-AFL-CIO mouths to feed, while their profit 


; 


families to raise, 


a. 


Editorials in Nation's Press Show 
Lively Interest in CP Convention 


THE LONG conference-type desk in the Communist Party offices was piled high 
and wide with clippings. They were newspaper comments from all over the land on 
the recent C.P. national convention. After hours of browsing and note taking, it became 


clear that the only feasible per- 

spective for this tundup would 

be to confine itself to represen- 

tative sampling of editorial com- 

ment, skipping the paper moun- 

tain of columns, and the blizzard 
_ of news stories. 

As might be expected, most of 
the editorials talked about the 
question of independence, just 
how much or how little was 
meant by the party's decision to 
interpret Marxist-Leninism for it- 
self, in accordance with Ameri- 
can realities. A convention action 
‘which struck a nerve in south- 
ern papers was the resolution ad- 
dressed to the President calling 
for a new “Eisenhower Doctrine” 
to enforce the Supreme Court de- 
cision on desegregation. 

Jie .Charleston, S. C., News 
and Coeurier lengthily. entitled 
an editorial “Mr. Byrnes’ Speech 
at Peoria Offers Fateful Contrast 
to Reds’ Demand.” It quoted 
from former Gov. James. Byrnes’ 
racist outcries against integrated 
education, from the C.P. Con- 
vention’s call to Eisenhower to 
enforce the law, and said trium- 
phantly “What more forecful 
contrast could anyone imagine 
than these two news stories con- 
tain?” What indeed! 

The New Orleans States, in 
what we suppose is an ominous 
tone, notes “The United States 
Communists. at. their _ national 
convention a few days ago at 
New York heard a keynoter de- 
clare that the ‘nation’s No. 1 task 

, is to democratize the South’.” 


The San Antonio (Texas) News . 


predicted that 4 Negro Won't 
Be* neeriee “the’call for 
“a new Eisenhower Doctrine for 


enforcement of the Supreme 
Court desegregation decisions.” 


A little less certain on_ this 
score is the Beaumont (Texas) 
Enterprise, which writes: “With 
considerable trumpeting, the 
American Communist Pary has 
broken away from rigid adher- 
ence to the Moscow line and de- 
cided to make its own interpre- 
tation of Marxist-Leninist’ prin- 
ciples. To be perfectly frank, this 


corner is not interested in ANY | 


interpretation that might be made 
of Marxist - Leninist principles. 


. . - Everything in the future it 


seems will be done ‘in accordance 
with the requirements of the 
American class. struggle and 
democratic traditions. This 
means, perhaps that the Commu- 
nists can be expected to stick 
their noses deeper imto the tense 
racial picture in scme parts of 
the country.” In any case, the 

Beaumont Enterprise seems to 
clearly know, even if it opposes, 
the meaning of our democratic 
traditions. 


* 


ON THE question of the old 
hoary myth of domination from 
abroad, there were several ex- 
— of pre-convention and 
early convention expectations 
and conclusions being abruptly 
changed in post-convention edi- 
torials. The Washington Post and 
Times Herald, after the conven- 


tion's first day, said “It is plain. 


that the Stalmist steamroller is 
already in full operation. . . . 


by the content; of a sécret letter 
from Comrade Jacques Duclos. 


Many of the delgeations seem to — 
have been awed into conformity | 


... Thus the possibility of further 
resistance to the Stalinist pro- 
gram ,.. seems altogether re- 
mote. . . . The rest is mere for- 
mality.” ) 

Said the sam epaper after the 
convention “What seems actually 
to have happened is first of all 
that the American comrades, by 
resolution of their delegates, have 
reserved the right to determine 
for themselves what constitutes 
true Marxism-Leninism.” 


_. The Washington Star, in -a 
pre-convention. editorial. entitled 
“Moscow to Our Reds,” said 
“The Kremlin ... has laid down 
the line. However,” it continued, 
“The New York Daily Worker 
has scoffed at the idea of any 
such dictate and proudly pro- 
claimed that the weekend get- 
together will be a meeting of 
free minds voting as they see 
fit. Well, maybe. so; but we shall 
see what we shall see.” 
“Our Rebel Reds” was thepost- 
convention editorial title in_ the 
Star. “The mavericks among the 
comrades,” it said, “despite hav- 
ing been sternly lectured and at- 
tacked in advance by the Soviet 
press, have dehe a most uncom- 
radely thing ... . they have suc- 
ceeded in pushing through to en- 
actment .a_ resolution. not. likely 
to endear them to Nikita. Khrush- 
chev. and company. . . Speaking 
for the. mavericks, John. Gates 
. . » hailed the developments. as 


a ‘historic’ change for 
the first, time we Seine Be 


adopted a program: of:an Ameri- 
can. read te. socialism .. along 
peaceful, constitutional: lines.’ ”; 
Similarly with the Baltimore 


said “Al though 


2 Ss Rie ee 7 x" mas ; 
a BI 2 s > SR ot eRe, 


Ford Workers Leaving 


NN es” *« a’ So os 
PROUT ae POON 


Plant at End of a Shift. 


Sun. Before: “It won't, of course, 
make much difference . . . the 
party's continuing reliance on 
Moscow has never been question- 
ed.” After: “The “Titoist Wing 
of the American Communist 
Party seems to have won a pro- 
visional or partial victory .. . 
would henceforth interpret the 
Marxist-Leninist doctrines for it- 
self, without necessarily respect- 
ing the Kremlin exegetes. ...° 
There were more than one in- 
terpretation of the convention, 
however. The Dayton, Ohio 


News flatly proclaimed “Emer- | 


gent Titoism Has Been Plowed 
Under on These Shores.” 
* 


SOME editorials concluded 
that there was really | little 
change, and a split still existed. 
The Providence Journal said “the 
question of future leadership was 
simply passed to the new na- 
tional committee. No wonder the 
American people remain uncon- 
vinced that this performance 
means any real change.” The 
Salem, Ohio, News, calling a 
split “manifest destiny,” said “the 
party is splitting into splinters. 
They never die. They just argue 
away. The Louisville Times, 
under the heading “The Ameri- 
can Reds March Off in All Di- 
rections, said “To the outsider; 
the situation seems as fuzzy as 
ever. The three way split remains 
just that.” The Waterbury Amer- 
ican said “On the face of it,’ so 


far, the procéedings of the ‘con- 


vention were to a fantastic de- 
gree inconsistent.” It did; how- 
ever, note that one “Maurice” 


‘Duclos had been’ rebuffed. See- .. 


ing the convention-as proof -that _ 


the party is unimportant, the De- 


_ troit News suggested an end to 


political 
deprive 
its last comfort: The sense of. be- 


rsecution in order. “to 
e Communist Party of 


independence from Moscow, it 
remains authoritarian and revo- 
lutionary.” The Oakland Cali., 
Tribune solemnly noted “. . .there 
is one thing for all non-Commu- 
nists to. remeber. They are all 
of them still Communists. They 
intend to stay that way.” 
* 


HOLDING the convention 
unity to be unreal, the Bergen, 
N. J., Evening Record said “their 
differences are as basic and irre- 
concilable as any differences 
among old fashioned sectarians 
respecting the right way to go 
to heaven.” : 

Only two papers, the Perth 
Amboy, N. J., News and St. 
Mary’s (Pa) Press, said the con- 
vention shouldn't have been al- 
lowed. 


Overall the clippings reflect a 
high, and often even a detailed 
interest, in what the convention 
was talking about. A good ex- 
ample is the Ford Dear lowa, 
Messenger and Chronicle, which 
wrote before the convention that 
it would “have. before it a pro- 
posed new constitution. .'. , This 
document states the so-called 

- Khruschev, doctrine that ‘there 
_ are various roads to socialism.” It 
makes a bid for ration with 
‘all socialist minded Americans,’ 
emphasizing that ‘the Commu- 
nist Party seeks no narrow parti- 
san monopoly. It says ‘common 
bond’ among workers of all lands 


, 


is strengthened when working 
class movements pperate in an 
atmosphere of independence and 
equality and exercise the right of 
fraternal and. constructive criti- 
cism. | 2 
_ ‘The New York. City rews- 
paper editorials alone ‘make up a 
huge collection, far toe formid- 
able. to tackle here. A- full page 
editorial.in the liberal New Y 


ing tanneries tenough to be per- — e, 
secu Phi eis - a 


The 


ing toward Americanization and 


dos ineattate median 
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he Soviet Union in the last years of 
stalin’s rule. He said he had learn- 
ed on good authority that one fa- 
mous Soviet writer, when asked to 
intercede in behalf of a Jewish 
novelist who had been arrested and 
was being tortured, refused. The 
man who asked him to intercede, 
was, according to Fast, the noted 
Soviet Yiddish poet, Itsik Fefter, 
who visited this country during the 
war. Feffer himself was later exe- 
cuted. 


Fast also related a personal ex- 
perience of meeting another well- 
known Soviet writer with whom he 
had developed a warm friendship 
by correspondence. In the course 
of the evening the Soviet writer 


But Severs Communist Ties 


By A. B. MAGIL | : 
HOWARD FAST sat in the cramped office of Blue Heron Press, the now defunct 

publishing firm he founded to issue his own books, and talked about the political party © 

whose ranks he had left. It was shortly after the New York Times published an inter- 


view with Fast in which, as a ; Pe 
Times put it, “he has disassociated| “I cannot write in terms of ‘cor-| through his writing had attempted 
himself from the American Com-|rectness.’ Whether it stigmatizes|to expose the very real abuses of 


munist Party and no longer con-|me or not, I must write as my heart}democracy in his own ager 


sidered himself a Communist.” 

Tall and balding, the author of 
“Freedom Road, “The Last Fron- 
tier,’ “Citizen Tom Paine,” “Our 
Glorious Brothers,” “Lola Gregg” 
and other novels, talked earnestly 
of the Party, the Soviet Union and 
socialism. 


I asked Fast why, in view of 
the changes being made in the 
American Communist Party; he 
had left it. 3 

“I know it will change,” he said. 
“It is changing, and by virtue of 
the content of the Daily Worker, 
its worst enemies admit this change. 
But no matter how much the 
change, no matter which group 
wins out, I cannot go back to writ- 
ing within the censorship of either 
a local or international movement. 

“For the privilege of writing as 
I please, saying the truth as I see 
the truth, right or wrong, I have 
made considerable ~ sacrifice. I 
don't regret it, but I have come 
to recognize that the censor that 
cherishes is -as strangulating as 
the censor that hates. If I am 


and my reason and my knowledge| would have had his work die sti 

directs me. And if it directs me|born. He himself, as the record 

wrongly, then I alone. must be re-| shows, would have either been dis- 

sponsible. I cannot any longer! graced, jailed or even put to death. ees 
share that responsibility with a}I am not arguing the merits of saci , 
political party which must disown] socialism and capitalism. OWARD FAST 

my words when my words appear! “The fact that I was barred 

harmful or contrary to- their pur-| from a normal life as a-writer in| from the Communist Party. It gave 
pose. In other words, I accept) america is a disgrace to American] thenf-a sense of closeness with the 


eae tae 
- Be, Oe 
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criticism but I cannot accept cen- democracy. The fact that Soviet} oppressed, a knowledge of the. 


writers suffered so and still do not) working class and a sense of history 
" - |have the full freedom to express; that-perhaps they could not have 
“BUT ISN’T IT TRUE,” he was} themselves is a disgrace to so-; otherwise where 
asked, amg —S emcee — cialism.” . | “There is, of course, another side 
censorship imposed on you by the Saget x: 
capitalist Avee-tire of this country?”| DIDN'T your years in the Com-| of thi. peer In the — ee = 
“I think that’s apparent,” he re-) munist Party give you a great deal pans gf rogram otis ed Prion 
plied. “For many years now nO that was positive?” jnever a nine — pene ae 
commerical publisher would pub- EE Wm ae ae chair, MSidity. oo ha Pcie 1 “think : 
lish any book of mine. I have been) «~},6 Communist Party not only | precbnrinvi t ts bo 
barred from the magazines and gave me a great deal that was posi- would as age oe eg hye hj 
from television—from any realis¢_and this I firmly believe—it the record of arg ire i males 
means of earning my own breac gave America a good deal that was | ment - a vag ange 
in my country, from my chosen | jositive. The Communist Party led | '“"*' = " gts wags rt mee ne 
profession. ‘the way in rediscovering the best | eee ee ee line with. 
« . : sp 8 “°*\ to state that you cannot live with 
But , believe I must add this’ and truest traditions of Jetter-| 5, its framework. It is quite another 
because it is very important: I con-' sonian democracy. The Communist thing to attempt to justify one’s ac- 
tinued to write books and I con-| Party taught the American people ,;/.,"}, attacking every moment in 
tinued to publish books—I pub-| some of the facts of Negro OPPTeS- | the past history of that organiza- 


sorship.” 


was asked what news he had of 
the Jewish writer, Kvitko, whose 
execution .-had been rumored. He 
assured Fast and others present 
that the rumors were false; that 
Kvitko was living in the same apart- 
ment building as himself and was 


| working on new translations. A 


month later, Fast said, he learned 


‘that Kvitko had been dead three 


years. 
Fast sharply criticized the pres- 


‘ent Soviet leadership in regard to 


the Jewish question, relations wiih 
Poland and policy toward Isrzel. 

But more biiter than anyt):'ng 
else was his criticism of what he 
described as “an almost total !ack 
of functioning democracy) in the 
Soviet Union.” Fast said: “W at 


we witness in Russia is not demo- 


cratic or humanist socialism. Jt is 
totalitarian socialism. It is to s.y 
exactly this—and to say it as force- 
fully as I can—that I left the Pzriv. 
There was no other effective w.v I 
saw to protest this terrifying dis- 
tortion of all that socialism m~«:ns 


to so many.” 

Asked whether he didn't t):iak 
| the Soviet Union had made tre- 
IN THE course of our talk Fast}mendous positive contribu‘ions, 
Fast replied: : 

“Of course, that’s true, and the 
whole world bears witness to. it. 
Surely there is no one in America 
who doesn't remember the over- 
whelming fact of history that the 
Red Army destroyed the Wehlr- 
macht and wiped the threat of Hit- 
lerism from this earth forever. 

“The very fact that 40 vears igo 
there was in Russia a population of 
the most oppressed and poverty- 
stricken and backward human he- 
ings on earth bears stunning con- 
trast to what we read every day 
in the New York Times. We read 
of thousands of doctors graduating 
yearly—most of them women. We 
read of thousands of engineers, of 
a whole literate population, of 
books published by the millions, of 
cities built and rebuilt, ever-increas- 
ing production. One no longer 


frequently wrong, I nevertheless) lished them myself. My boc: ;\ re} sion. Never did the party waver in |; » 
need the privilege of being wrong.| distributed and read—not as widely! its defense of the Negro people or,” * 
I don't believe that any = Hon injas had once been the case, but) the American working class. | 

the party will do away with the/nevertheless distributed and read.| “I know full well how many) } , : 
pervading question of being bee | “I can’t close my eyes to the} American writers have taken enor- recalled with bitterness the execu- 


rect. | fact that a Russian writer who' mous aid to their work and talent tion of leading’ Jewish writers in 


a a — 


Nkrumah Speeded the Ouster of Colonial Rule in Ghana 


GHANA. The autobiography of 
Kwame Nkrumah. Nelson. New 
York. 302 pp. $5. 


By ROBERT FRIEDMAN 


GHANA is the world’s new- 
est state. As the Gold Coast, 
it was one of imperial Britains 
West African colonies. Now it 
is a self-governing nation of 
four and a thalf million people 
within the British Commonwealth. 
Its Prime Minister now and for 
the last five years is Kwame Nkru- 
mah, whose life story is told by 
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him in this book, “Ghana.” 


In fact, Kwame Nkrumah offers 
only wayward fragments of his 

rsonal history, the bulk of his 
book being devoted to an account 
of the Convention People’s Party, 
the movement formed in 1949 to 
win self-government for his peo- 
ple, in its struggles with the Brit- 
ish. But even the fugitive glimpses 
of the man himself suggest to the 
reader that here is a remarkable 
personality—one who like Nehru, 
Ghandi, Mao Tse-tung and other 
Asian leaders has fused the ex- 
periences and philosophies of both 
East and West. 

In the United States to be a Com- 


rrp 32) SRE Ras De BE TES 


Wiis...” 


Chemistry class at a secondary school for in Ghana. During the last five years, the number of sec- 


munist means to live at best.a semi- ondary schoois has been increased to 31; enrollment in secondary grades was fewer than 8,000 last year. 


legal existence; even a former Com-. 


munist is permitted to live in peace 
only if he abases himself and denies 
any validity in his former beliefs. 

There is ‘considerable irony, 
therefore, that Vice-President Nixon 
whose thoroughly symbolizes this 
official view of Communists and 
communism, should have been sent 
by the President as our country’s 


official representative to the March| 


6th ceremonies launching the inde- 
pendent state of Ghana. 

For Kwame Nkrumah is not only 
a man who served time in jail as an 
alleged Communist. He is a states- 
man who proudly asserts in this 
autobiography that he is a Marxist 
Socialist... : 


then. is the “dark continent”? waiter if I could have a drink of| This is not a fully detailed story 
KWAME NKRUMAH learned! water. He frowned and : looled| of conditions in Ghana either before 
about imperialism not only in the}down his nose at me as if I was!or after independence; the way of 
Gold Coast colony where he was'!something unclean. “The place for, life of the people, their standard of 
born and educated, but in the U. S.| you, my man, is the spitoon out-| living and economy is not elaborat- 
where he spent 10 years, and: in| side,’ he declared, as he dismissed| ed, and there are -many gaps in the 
England. where he continued the! me from his si 
studies begun here at Lincoln Uni-|stared at him for I could not bring|C.C.P., its techniques 2nd popular 
versity. myself to believe that anyone could| appeals, the elements in Ghana so- 
In our country, the statesman-|refuse a man a drink of water be-|ciety on which it is based, -ete. 
'to-be shipped out as a member of} cause his skin happened to be a dif-| But one closes -this book with 
MNU. He learned not only Ameri- ferent color. a rentization that’It-Is no lone 
can trade unionism, but American| Now that one former British col- | possib! ¢ to speak of the “new Af- 


emtcines . f which he tells os er ony after another has found its way) rica” as some distant prospect, just 
I will remember my first €x-\+, freedom, the imperialists and|as we have done for many tor 


t. I just stood and| account of the rise to power of the. 


perience of active racialism below/their apologists like to pretend that|Ghana isproof that the old colonia]: 
the Mason-Dixon line. I was travel-|it- was all a smooth and pleasant: Africa is no. more..And Kwaine: 


hears of famine and plague in the 
Soviet Union. 

“Even when a fact is taken nega- 
tively—when we read of the pro- 
tests of thousands of Soviet stu- 


dents—it behooves us to remember 


that the very existence of these 


students is a miracle.” 


* 

NEVERTHELESS, Fast is cri- 
tical of the way the socialist sys- 
tem has developed in the Soviet 
Union and compares it unfavor- 
ably with what is happening in 
Poland. “Poland,” he said, “is the — 
first nation in the world w'ere 
the working class is in. power; 
the first to reject the Soviet 
proposition: of socialism without 
democracy. 

“I don't. include Yugoslavia, 
for while Yugoslavia resisted So- 
viet interference and domination, 
it never accepted the total fact 
of democracy.” He cited the case 
of Milovan Djilas, who was im- 
prisoned by the Yugoslav gov- 
ernment for an article he wrote 
in a U.S. anti-Communist mag- 

_ azine, New Leader. 
“The Poles have enormous prob- 
lems,” he continued, “and _ it 
would be an illusion to imagine 
they have socialism. But they do 
have the beg:nnings of true de- 
mocracy, and if they can only 
remain independent and united 
in purpose, they will achieve a 


aN im - e ‘<< 

He does not merely admit, in|ing by bus on one of my lecture}. planned hy the imperialists} Nkrumah’s cencludiug words, “Our 
the cringing fashion required of|tours from Philadelphia to Wash-| themselves. But the repeated jail-| task is not done and our own safety| finer and brighter typeof - s0- 
Americans “ witchhunting Con-|ington and the bus stopped en route} ings of Kwame Nkrumah reveal (as| is not assured until the last vestiges,. cijalism than we've yet known. 
gressmen, that he associated with|at Baltimore for the passengers to did for India, the years in prison of colonialism have been swept; . y, the Times interview ‘Fast 
Communists; he boasts of having|refresh themselves. I was parched, for Nehru and others) that the Brit-| from Africa, Stooge oppose_ the said he would not ‘repudiate or 
learned from Marx and Lenin from thirst and I entered the:re-| ish resisted to the end acceding to| prospect that imperia ism can lon return the Stal‘a- Péace~ Prize, 
from the experiences of American | freshment room at the terminal andthe rightful. demands of Ghana’s hold out against the peoples will) | othe a 
and British \Communists.. Which! asked the, first white American: people:to! rule: in their own Jand. ‘to, freedom. ti oat aren », {Continued on FSM. heal 
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SPRING REALISM 


on the 
scoreboard 


—by lester rodney 


“(LL PLAY ANYWHERE the manager says. Just so long as I 


play. 


“I was swinging for home runs last year, now I'm just meeting 
the ball and it should be a different story’. 
“Tve learned how to pull, to hit the long ball, and that should 


make the difference’. 


“This kid gets the ball around the plate with something on it. 


He may be ready to pitch and win up here’. 


Chatanooga). 


(Won 2, lost 15 at 


“I feel younger than anytime in the last sixteen springs’. 
“Throws as hard as Feller did at this stage of his career. We'll 
certainly give him a good, long look”. (Won 3, lost 5 at Des Moines) 


“Eighteen pounds lighter, the extra weight hurt last year . . .”. 


“Eighteen pounds heavier, should give me more power .. .”. 
“We got this lad coming back out of the ‘Army, he should help”. 


“You got to figure the bad year last year as rust, he was just out 


of the Navy”. 


“This kid gets down the line like a blur. Covers ground like a 
circus tent. Throws like a howitzer. All he has to do is learn how 
to hit and we've got a Mickey Mantle”. (Hit .205 at Danville). 

Manager Soandso—“Just give me one strong starting pitcher who 
can win 18 or 20, and an outfielder who hits that long ball and 
knocks in the runs and we're ready to go places!”. 

om e a 


AH, THE FLOWERS that bloom in the spring. Tra la... . 


There may be individual surprises in store, rookies who make it 


big, second year men who blossom, comebacks . . . 


yet to: be un- 


sentimentally realistic (grrr!) only five of the 16 teams in training 
have any real chance of winning a pennant. Four of them are the 


Dodgers, Braves, Reds and 
Cards in the National League. 


The Braves, an “almost” team 
since coming to Milwaukee, 
could be ready for their most 
formidable chalienge. Though 
they've fallen short each time, 
they are not a fading ball club. 
Their key pieces are young, like 
magnificent Hank Aaron, like 
Ed Mathews, whom no law says 
couldn't emerge at 25 into the 
consistently destructive slugger 
he’s almost been, like pitchers 
Buhl, Conley, Crone, Trow- 
bridge, Phillips and watch for 
this young Juan Pizzaro who 
may just make it big in one leap. 

The Braves haven’t dealt dur- 
ing the winter. They are trying 
to get the Giants’ Red Schoen- 
dienst to blend out their infield 
with keystone skill and assur- 
ance. The Giants want Bobby 
Thomson back, Danny O’Con- 
nell and pitcher Crone, ’tis re- 
ported. Crone the Braves won't 
give up. They feel he could be 
a righthanded Johany Antonelli 
come back to haunt them. 
Meanwhile they have quietly 


taken a classy young. shortstop 
named Felix Mantilla who filed 
in beautifully for the injured 
Logan last year, and given him 
a second base eduaction m Win- 
ter League play. Any way you 
look at it, this chub must be 
called a contender. 


It’s hardly news that the 
Reds, who blasted their way to 
within two games of the top 
helped by the emergence of ex- 
ceptional rookie Frank Robin- 
son. now all of 21, are in there. 
Fact, they’re the favorite mid- 
winter special in the columnist 
league. Pitcher Warren Hacker, 
who. came for the Cubs, is the 
man they hope can make the big 
difference. 

The Cards have suddenly be- 
com> terestingly contender- 
ish in these eyes with the ac- 
quisition of two men: who could 
do things for them—pitcher Sam 
Jones who throws the meanest 
stuff in the league and at 31 
and with a ballclab behind him 


could be ready to blossom into 


an entirely different kettle of 
fish. And Del Ennis, whose 
scholarly-appearing 100 or more 
rbis behind Stan the Man, Boy- 
er, Moon and Dark could make 
a difference, .......,, Pps Bee 
bhie Dodgers? .Well ‘now if 
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you were Walter Alston stand- 
ing around Vero Beach watch- 
ing Don Newcombe, Clem La- 
bine, Johnny Podres, a come- 
backing Karl Spooner, Don 
Drysdale, Roger Craig, Sal 
Maglie, Carl Erskine, Don Bes- 
sent, Ed Roebuck, Sandy Koufax 
and Fred Kipp firing to a hand- 
healed Roy Campanella, don’t 
you think you might permit 
yourself a teeny weeny smile? 
Come on, try real hard now. 
Win or not, there can be no col- 
lapse here, for the young play- 
ers like Neal, Fernandez and 
rookies Gentile, Demeter and 
Rosebore are not of the garden 
variety. 

There are interesting possibil- 
ities among the Giants, Pirates, 
Cubs and Phils, but not of a 
pennant texture. 

OVER IN THE other league, 
unless one wants to delude one- 
self, there is a keen battle for 
second place between Cleve- 
land’s still strong nucleus, the 
White Sox, the Red Sox and 
Detroit. The bottom group of 
three, Baltimore, Washington 
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This Coach Sees It 
More Than Just 
Another Sport 


By STEVE MURDOCK 


SAN FRANCISCO—“Running” 
a nationally known expert said 
recently, “is a natural sport.” 

He added, by way of advice 
to aspiring youngsters, “the only 
thing to do is go out and start 
running.” | 

What makes this pertinent is 
that the time for starting is at 
hand. Spring is the time for track 
and field. With the inspira‘ion 
of the Olympic Games fresh in 
memory, the promise is for con- 
siderable interest among the be- 
ginners who will be the cham- 
pions of tomorrow. 

Already ‘at many high schools 
here in the West they are out in 
sweat suits practicing. Before 
the month is out, the first high 
school meets will have been 
held. 

The nationally known expert 
with the capsule advice is R. L. 


| 


(Dink) Templeton, former Stan- 

ford coach and now the coach of 

the San Francisco Olympic Club. 
rg 


“THE MORE running the bet- 
ter,” he says. “You can be a 
second-rate plug in high school 
and still be a national cham- 
pion in college.” 

Don’t worry about form or 
style to begin with, he says. Just 
run. 

“More good sprinters have 
been ruined by coaches chang- 
ing their form than have ever 
been helped.” 

The most successful coach of 
high school distance ‘runners in 
the state of California is a man 
who has taken much the same 
philosophy and development it 
into a program of teaching. 

His name is Forrest J. Jamie- 
son. He’s the track coach at Palo 
Alto high school. On the same 
night last June that one of his 
runners was winning the state 
high school mile championship 
in Chico another was beating 
the best of the remaining high 


and Kansas City, cannet be seen 
as in contention for the “non- 
Yankee pennant” 

Bolstered by the steal of Dit- 
mar and Schantz without Sving 
up a single player who figure 
in the pennant, or a single im- 
portant rookie, the a have 
too much. Stengel can field an 
infield of Skowron, Martin, Mc- 
Dougald and Carey and send 
back to the minors a second 
unit like Throneberry, Richard- 
son, Kubek and Lumpe any 
member of which would be the 
top exciting news in any other 
American League camp, start- 
ing to transform that team. Now 
why couldn’t KC get a player 
of that kind for such as Ditmar 
and Schantz? 

But it’s spring and everyone's 
hopeful and couldn’t we be all 
wrong sitting here and handing 
out judgments on the typewriter 
a thousand miles from the grass 
and dirt? C’mon, underdogs! 

*% 


Knicks... 


THE NEW YORK KNICKS 
were foully done in this week 
by two non-civic minded New 
Yorkers named Dolph Schayes 
and Ed Conlin who do their 
stuff for Syracuse. And so—no 
Ee. and no playoff money 
or the Garden habits But as 
one looks at the standings on 
Wednesday morn as this is 
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DODGER MANAGER Walter Alston’s hopes for a third straigat 
pennant are not hurt at, all by the happy. return of Johnny Podres 
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written, one might wonder with 
the Knicks what makes their 
season such a terrible collaps- 
ing flop leading to dire threats 
of dispersal, wage cuts ect. etc. 

After Tuesday night's. beating 
by the boys from Syracuse, the 
Knicks with 33 won and 35 
lost still -had a percentage good 
enough to lead the Western 
group, where leading Fort 
Wayne, successful with a first- 
place finish and an automatic 
place in the playoff semis, had 
32-35. 

Fact is the only three clubs 
over .500 are Boston, Philly and 
Syracuse, the three which froze 
out the Knicks in the eastern 
half, where the power is with 
a vengeance this year. 

So, disappointed as may be 
the Knicks and their fans, the 
collapse talk is foolish—except if 
you are Ned Irish preparing next 
years contracts. 


* 


Skate Visas 


REMEMBER our mentioning 
Washington's miserable cold war 
barring ef Czech figure skaters 
for the farcical “world champion- 
snip” held in Colorado? We did 
not mean to imply that no Eu- 
ropeans were there. West CGer- 
mans had no trouble getting in 
to compete. Now pardon me 
while I go to the library and read 
the history of World War II 
over again, I feel a little oon- 


fused. 
* 


.«. And Horsepower 


NEWS ITEM from Herald 
Tribune on the death of a 17- 
year-old boy who borrowed his 
father’s 1957 Plymouth: “Police 
said they drove at 107 mies an 
hour during the chase and that 
even then the Plymouth kept 
pulling away.” 


And yet they solemnly wonder 


why 40,000 were killed last year. 
Who needs cars which can pull 
away from police going 107 miles 
an hour? Where in this country 
can you use such speed lawfully 
and safely? Suppose this kid 
using the “Biggest Horsepower 
in Plymouth History” had crash- 
ed into a-car with a family of six 
or seven or eight innocently 
driving along at proper speed? 
Oh, no, don't blame the auto 


compani¢s, anything but that. ’ 
(They advertise). Here’s the lat- 


est auto ad: “MOST POWER- 

FUL HUDSON IN HUDSON'S 

POWERFUL HISTORY!” 
Yours for a social system which 
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Sports_ 
Want to Be a Runner? 


school milers in Northern Cali- 
fornia at another meet in Stock- 
ton. 3 
Actually, the key to Jamie- 
son’s success is to be found in 
the fall, not the spring. Jamie- 
son is a great advocate of cross- 
country running and his teams 
are the despair of the coaches 
that meet him. Cross-country is 
a fall sport. Palo Alto’s runners 
build a foundation for their 
Spring performances in the fall. 

But, spring or tall, Jamieson’s 
philosophy of running is the 
same, 

Running, he says, particularly 
distance running, “teaches a re- 
spect for work, self discipline 
and self-confidence in an atmos- 
omy more nearly resembling 


e. ; 

HE’S A TEACHER who sees 
his task as one of teaching “those 
thirigs and activities that have 
the greatest carryover values.” 

Not many pupils, he points 
out, “. . . will compete before a 
group resembling an_ athletic 
spectator crowd in later life, but 
a good many will strive to do 
their best at some comparatively 
unheralded task and will need 
to call upon the lessons of re- 
spect for work, self-discipline 
and self-confidence.” 

Running—particularly in_ its 
cross-country and practice as- 
pects—is not a “glory sport.” 

Jamieson says that cross-coun- 

“, . . is usually the only sport 
on the prep calendar that places 
more importance on consistent 
daily training than on usual 
common denominator of athletic 
success, natural ability. The con- | 
fidence that comes from this 
kind of experience is far different 
from that where circumstance or 
‘luck’ in a _ contest enhances 
self-confidence.” 

He argues that sports such 
as football, basketball and base- 
ball “have reached a near-satura- 
tion point beyond which any ap- 
preciable numerical expansion is 
impractieal. 

“What we need,” he says, “is 
to offer new sports that will be 
attractive to young people.” 

Distance running, he notes, 
often appeals to the type of 
youngster who “isn’t the kind 
that is interested in feotball, 
either because of temperament 
or body structure, or both.” | 

He recalls that the first three 
boys across the kine in the state 
mile championship* last spring 
all weighed less than 135 
pounds. 

“WE ... believe that young- 
sters today need to be more ac- 
tive in their athletic lives be- 
cause they are not engaged in 
anything approaching physical 
labor in their home lives. For us 
to further this condition by 
over-protecting them amounts to 
a national crime on the part of 
many of us who claim to be 
physical education experts.” 

Jamieson believes theres’ an 
element of national necessity in- 
volved in applying his philos- 
ophy. 

“The fact that we now have 
bore boys today in this country 
setting marks in running events 
than was ever thought possible 
in the days before the automo- 
bile became so much a part of a 
high school boy’s life ‘is evidence 
that young ple readily ac- 
cept the challenge of hard train- 
ing and that there are coaches 
ready to preach the philosophy 
of work.” | 

Evidence can be seen in this 
fact. In 1951, before there was a 
widespread high school cross- 
country program in California, 
the state placed but one high 
eschooler among the top 15 high 
school distance runners in the 
nation. Last, year: 11, out of the«: 
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U.S. Communists Answer 
Message of French CP 


Page 13 


ey | . 
Key Mideast Issues Remain 
(Continued from Page 1) (both Mrs. Roosevelt and the So: 


fluence. The ‘Doctrine’ also sought| Viet government urged combined 
to involve the Middle East states|CCODOmie assistance to the Middle: 


in alliances or blocs as part of the 
cold war with the Soviet Union and 
other Communist-led countries. 


Obviously the Eisenhower Doc-| po 
the Middle East. 


trine was no means for settling 
either the Suez crisis or the Arab- 
Israeli conflict. The first requires 
recognition of sovereignty of Egypt 
over its own territory, and that in- 
cludes the canal. With this must 
eome the right of all nations—in- 
cluding Israel—to free passage in 
the Suez Canal. An international 
arrangement to insure such free 
navigation cannot become a cloak 


East.) 


by Chester Bowles in the N. Y. 
Post (March 8) in. which he pro- 


Bowles wrote, “is, I believe this: a 
prompt proposal in the United Na- 
tions for an embargo or mora- 
torium by 
Union and all others on the ship- 
ment of arms to both the Middle 
East and the Indian subcontinent 
for a period of years.” 


Even more recent was the article 


sed a constructive suggestion for 


“The way out of the dilemma,” 


America, the Soviet 


The main need in this whole 


The Communist Party of the 
U.S. replied last week to the 
letter which had been sent to 
the recent national convention 
of the party by Jacques Duclos 
on behalf of the French Com- 
munist Party. 

The reply was the final action 
of a 2-day meeting of the na- 
tional administrative committee 
which was devoted principally to 
a discussion of the federal civil 
rights struggle, the current anti- 
labor probes, and new develop- 
ments among socialist-oriented 
groups. 

The national administrative 


port to the forthcoming circu- 
lation and financial drive of the 


Daily Worker and The Worker. 


The reply to Duclos greeted 
it as an expression of interna- 
tional workingclass _ solidarity 
but disagreed with the criticism 
and misgivings expressed by 
him. 

Duclos had said of the con- 
vention’s draft resolution that 
“we believe that we discern 
dangerous departures’ from 
Marxist-Leninist principles. 

The American Communists’ 
reply said: 

“We are deeply persuaded 


2 


for depriving Egypt of its owner-|tangled skein of events is Soviet- 
ship of the canal. By pursuing such} 4 perican cooperation for a Middle 


ar teete ged bys di Pt the nas solution. Only such coopera- 


DUCLOS 


committee pledged its full sup- that eur decisions are based on 
sound principles of Marxism- 


Leninism, rather than being re- 


Suez crisis. 


* 


HOW THEN, secure Middle 
East peace on a more lasting basis? 
To preach to the oil imperialists 
wont be very fruitful. But as a 
result of the fact that the Soviet 
Union and the three main western 

ers are all factors in the Middle 
ast situation a possible solution 
presents itself. 


Some time ago Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt urged that the United 
States should challenge the Soviet 
Union to a mutual agreement that 
both sides stop sending arms to the 
Middle East. Oddly enough, it was 
the Soviet Union which made that! 
challenge to us only a few weeks 
later. In its proposal for a Middle: 
East settlement the Soviet Union 
suggested big power negotiations. 
It urged the elimination of all for- 
eign military bases from the Middle 
East. But of greatest interest was 
the Soviet proposal that both the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
stop all arms shipments to the 
Middle East. So far Washington 
has responded unofficially with 
murmur. about “propaganda.” 
Does the same apply to Mrs. Roose- 
velt's suggestion? (Incidentally, 


viet-American 
bring Israel and the Arab states to- 
| gether around a single table. 


—— we're tempted to tell off 


Post. Last Tuesday he challenged 
us to prove our “independence” of 


consistently urged a program for 
= along the lines noted above, 


tion can bring an end to the state 
of war which the Arab states main- 
tain against Israel. Combined So- 
influence could 


* 


AS WE argue for solutions that! 
will do more than patch up ancient 


the editorial writer of the N. Y. 


the Soviet Union in respect to the 
Middle East. Not only have we 


ut we might say that we suggested 
it even before the Post gave prom- 
inence to the proposals of Mrs. 
Roosevelt and Chester Bowles. 


What we like to challenge the 
Post editor to do is to endorse the 
proposals of Mrs. Roosevelt and 


Chester Bowles. We made them a| 


long time ago. Without pride of 
authorship we supported the same 
proposals when Mrs. Roosevelt and 
Chester Bowles made them. This 
of course was not the “Soviet line.” 
Nor is it the Post line. Why not? 
we ask them. 


Will Do! says Minnesota 


(Continued from Page 1) 


bors. He tells us one of the 
neighbors wants to subscribe. 
The others should be seen. He 
was a new reader last year. 

A NORTH WOODS FARM- 
ER, a new reader, with a look 
of pride says, ‘My paper makes 
the rounds of many neighbors.’ 

“4 FINNISH FARM WIFE, 
mother of 14 children is talk- 
ing: “The other Sunday in 
ehurch our minister told us there 
were certain people and na- 
tions like Russia and Red China 
we had to shun, have nothing 
to do with. I. stood up and told 
him “All men are our brothers.” 
Patting her Bible she said, ‘I 
quoted him the passages right 
from the Scripture. Two years 
ago she became a Worker read- 
er. 

“A SCANDINAVIAN FARM- 
ER speaks, “The small farmer is 
being driven off the land. Many 
have already been forced off. 
For many of the rest of us it is 
just a question of “How long’? 
The Worker is a weapon with 
which we can fight back with. 
Why don't you see my neigh- 
bors around here?’ 

“A SMALL TOWN STORE- 
KEEPER speaks up, ‘If these 
farmers go off the land—we go 
too. This will be a ghost town.’ 

“Come with us on a typical 
day in the search for new read- 
ers. Our first call is a dairy 
farm. After discussing fallen 
farm prices, the ever increasing 
costs of necessities the farmer 
must have to keep going, we get 
a subscription. The farmer, says, 
‘Go see my neighbors—they are 
facing the same struggle. You 


tions last week Minnesota paced | 
the entire drive—with 40 per- 
cent of its goal achieved. Wis- 
consin, which had been running 
neck-and-neck with the Gopher- 
ites, dropped behind when it 
skipped a week without results. 

New York came through with 
88 subs to bring its proportion | 
of goal achieved to 12 percent. 


Results from the rest of the 
nation were, however, at a 
crawling pace. They included 22 
sub from Illinois, 14 from New 
Jersey, seven each from Con- 
necticut and Eastern Pennsy!]- 
vania, and four from New Eng- 


land. 


The following donations were 
received during the week of Feb. 
26 to March 4. 


New York, $10; Distributive workers. $20: 
Greenwich Village. $10; Friend, $10: Cath- 
erine, 33; Bronsville, K., $5; Milwaukee, 
Wisc., $1. 

Schenectady, $3: Lower East Side, $1; 
Sam, Bronx, $5; Boynton Beach, Fla., $1; 
Wabash, Ind., $1; Minneapolis, $30;- In 
Memory of Dora, Boro Park Women, $10. 

Sam, Brooklyn, $3; BH, New York, $15; 
Tessie, $10; Mr. Cuddypack, $25; Shoe 
worker, $20; Minne: ota, $10; Detroit, CS, 
ref Chicago, $7.67; Midwood, Brooklyn, | 
$110. 

Two friends, Passaic, $15; Brooklyn 
friend, $5; Garment workers, $7; PRN, $2; 
Friend, $13; New York, $19; Brooklyn, LB, 
$2; Miami Beach, Fla., $5; St. Louis, $2; 
L.D., Brooklyn, $10; Spokane, Wash., $10; 
Brooklyn, $8; New York, $20; Binghamton, 
a Fa 


visionist. We are of the opin- 
_jon that some of our past con- 


Union-Busters on the Warpath 


(Continued from Page 1) 


tive session. 
* | 

CLOSELY linked with the 
drive for “right-to-work” laws 
in the industrial North is the 
high - powered publicity spot- 
lighting labor’s dirty linen and 
generated by the Senate’s rack- 
et probers. Senators Karl Mundt 
and Barry Goldwater of the 
racket probing body already de- 
clared ublicly after only three 
days of hearings that there is 
enough evidence to justify a 
more sweeping curb on political 
action by labor unions and ap- 
plication of the anti-trust laws 
to the “monopoly” power of la- 
bor. Those are quite likely to 
be the focal points of anti-union 
objectives on a federal scale 
this year. 


Moreover, the foes of labor 
expect to sidetrack labor-favor- 
ed legislation this year, includ- 
ing minimum wage improve- 
ments and even the mild re- 
forms in the Taft-Hartley Law 
the Administration itself says it 
favors. The enemies of labor al- 
so hope to put over other mea- 
sures on the crest of anti-union 
hysteria. In Indiana, for exam- 
ple, the House also passed a 
law barring any kind of political 
action by unions that have the 
union shop. 

THE BIG BUSINESS prop- 
aganda and lobby fronts antic- 
ipate that their drive will ad- 
vance in stages as the racket 
hearings get “spicier’ and more 
sensational. A “madam” that 
unsuccessfully tried to open a 
bawdy house in Portland was 
among the first witnesses. Later 
in the hearings another “mad- 
am” of a call-girl enterprise was 
on the stand. Notorious gamb- 
lers and vice-operators and men 
who were convicted on narcotic 


charges starred before the com- 


mittee and spun yarns of a com- 
bination between themselves, 
district attorneys and even a 
governor, along with certain 
Teamsters’ leaders. 


The network of testimony is 
clearly being woven for the big 
fish the committee wants—Dave 
Beck, head of the country's 
largest and _ strongest union. 
Beck will then be placed on 
the stand to “personify” Ameri- 
can labor. 

Several weeks later the spot- 
light will shift to New York City 
racketeering affairs. The IBT 
will against be the main target, 


‘FREEDOM FIGHTERS’ IN HUNGARY 
UNCOVERED AS SCABS IN MONTANA 


HELENA, Mont.—Twe Hungarian refugees whose reception 
here was marked by a public conference with Governor J. Hugo 
Aronson have turned up as scabs in a strike at Foley's Mill and 


Cabinet Works. 


The People’s Voice, an independent weekly here backed by 


labor, published the story. The 
refugees will “get a second a 
members in Montana. 


per says that aid to Hungarian 


unfavorable Jook” from union 
After deseribing the governor's welcome to 
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Phila. Symposium 


with Johnny Dio, the racketeer 
indicted in connection with the 
acid-blinding of Victor Riesel, 
and Riesel himself, the star. 

The committee has unques- 
tionally collected some filth 
that has no place in the labor 
movement and should long ago 
have been cleaned up by labor 
itself. But it is hardly the in- 
tention of the McClellan-Mc- 
Carthy-Mundt-Goldwater Com- 
mittee to “clean up” labor. They 
want to dirty it before the whole 
public and grease the rails for 
new anti-labor laws. 

UNFORTUNATELY, there 
isnt much unity or clarity in 
labor's own ranks in face of the 
serious situation. The decision 
of the AFL-CIO Council to co- 
operate with the McClellan 
Committee and Pres. George 
Meany's admission on TV braad- 
cast that the AFL-CIO in help- 
less and that it’s government’s 
job to go after crime, have given 


encouragement to the view that 


legislation is needed to “help” 
labor “clean up.” This “help” 
is coming -from labor’s worst 
enemies. 

Another example of the con- 
fusion was AFL-CIO Vice-Pres. 
James B. Carey's assertion in 
Chicago that the Teamsters may 
be expelled from the labor body. 
Such threats* affecting directly 
1,500,000 in the IBT and many 
others in unions closely allied 
with it, are clearly an invitation 
to a split. Ignored is the sad 
experience when a million mem- 
bers in “left” unions were ex- 


pelled by the CIO in 1949 and . 


when the International Long- 
shoremen‘s Association was 
thrown out in 1953 by the AFL. 
In the latter outfit not a single 
racketeer was harmed by the 
expulsion. 

On the other hand, a confer- 
ence of local representatives of 
the Teamsters along the West 
Coast, held in Can Francisco, 
voted unanimous confidence in 
the union after hearing that em- 
ployers are trying to make use 
of the publicity on the racket 
hearings to eut into the wage 
and union standards of the 
workers. The racketeer issue will 
clearly be secondary for the 
workers when they see it used 
against them. 

So far there has been little in- 
dication of a new look in labor 
ranks on this whole question. 
There is still no evidence the 
leaders feel the situation is 
serious. 


PHILADELPHIA.—A sympo- 
sium on “What’s Ahead for the 
American Left” will be held at 
the New Century Club, 124 
South 12th ~St., Friday, March 
15, at 8:15 p.m. 

Fhe speakers will be: J. A. 
Davidson, the Independent So- 
cialist League; Thomas Carey, 


tributions to America have been 
limited by dogmatic and doc- 
trinaire understanding and ap- 
plication of these principles, as 
well as ofttimes uncritical accep- 
ance of views of Marxists in 
other countries, and often by a 
failure to appreciate thoroughly 
enough the conditions and demo- 
cratic traditions of our country.” 

The resolutions of the Com- 
munist Party convention the let- 
ter held, represented “an impor- 
tant departure from the past. It 
then quoted this section of a 
resolution adopted at the con- 
vention: 

“The Communist Party bases 
its theory generally on the cul- 
tural heritage of mankind and 
particularly on the principles of 
scientific socialism as developed 
by Karl Marx, Frederick Engles, 
and V. I. Lenin. These principles 
the Communist Party of the 
U.S.A. interprets, applies and 
strives to develop further in ac- 
cordance with the requirements 
of the American class struggle 
and democratic traditions.” 

“Our resolution,” the party 
said, “also clarifies our concept 
of relations among working class 
parties. “These relations must be 
based on the principles of scien- 
tific socialism, on proletarian in- 
ternationalism, they must be 
based on each Communist Party 
serving the best national inter- 
ests of its people and thereby 
the common interests of all pro- 
gressive humanity, This requires 
the equality and independence 
of Marxist parties in the mutual 
discussion and _ resolution of 
common problems; the right and 
duty of the Communists of all 
countries to engage in comrade- 
ly criticism of the policies and 
practices of the Communists of 
any country whenever they feel 
this necessary. This will strength- 
en, not weaken, international 
solidarity. It will advance the 
cause of socialism in all coun- 
tries.” 

The reply to the French party 
had been referred to the U.S. 
partys national committee by 
its convention for editing. All 
national committee members 
were polled for the reply. 


Phila, Paper Asks 
Peace Offensive 


HARRISBURG, Pa. — “*Mas- 
sive retaliation—For Peace,” is 
the title of an editorial in the 
local Evening News comment- 
ing on the warning of Civil De- 
fense Administration Val Peter- 
son that “there is no such thing 
as being prepared for a nuclear 
war.” 

“In this new warning to 
Americans we are fraid that Mr. 


the two refugees the Voice continued. 

“Shortly afterward pickets of Loeal 2409 recognized them as 
strikebreakers employed by Foley's Mill Cabinet Werks. Church 
officials sponsoring the refugees were immediately eontacted by off- 
cers of Local 2409, but refused te do- anything abeut the unpleasant 

_ | situation on the grounds that “Your union must seali ‘that these are 
freedom a Leeal 2409: is currently appealing to higher ef- 

; : ficials ef the church said te be sponsoring the activities ef the 

if With 18 additional’ subscrip- ' * “freedom fighter’ scabs.” (em BR eRe RA EP OS RAH | 


can show them, as you ve shown 
me, the part The Worker can 
play in their fight te stay -en 
the land.’ 


Socialist Workers Party; Joseph 
Roberts, Communist Party, and - 
Charles Walker, Fellow of 
- Reconciliation and Liberation 


* 
mm ee. 
: 


Friends Service Committee, 
0 8! get-agehairmans 96 bly 


a 
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When It Makes Them Squirm 
They Call for Scissors 


by Roy and John Bouting, one of 
Britain’s top film producing teams. 


By DAVID PLATT 


Censorship of movies by 
Washington goes on all the 
time. Once in a while the pub- 
lic gets a ‘whiff of what is go- 
ing on when a producer re- 
fuses to knuckle under. 

That happened with the Robert 
Aldrich war movie “Attack” which 
was under fire from the top brass 
because a cowardly officer was the 
villain instead of the usual foot 
soldier. 
~The film was released without 


anv of the changes demanded by 
the brass which meant it didnt get 


pencillers in high places who take 


it 


what they don’t like, tried to throw 


a 
ti 


amusing and sometimes brilliant 
satire on wartime life in the Brit- 


is 


orientation courses. and horrors—it 
dared to paint a general as a crook. 


he had the big scene in the film. 
He organized a daring raid into 
enemy territory for the sole pur- 
pose of looting a castleful of stolen 
art treasures and he sold them for 


a 


The Boutings tell how the blue- 
upon themselves to scratch out 


monkey wrench into thir produc- 
on of “Privates Progress, an 


h army. 
The film lampooned British army 


Tracepurcel was his name and 


nice profit in the black market. 


By Annette Rubinstein 


length study of “Some Inter- 
relations of Literature and So- 
ciety” would, at any time, be 
an extremely interesting and 


valuable book. It is, today, also 
a most amazing one. 


N\ 


States 1900-1954 by WALTER 
B. RIDEOUT. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge 1956. 


839pp. $6.00. 


Dr. Rideout’s serious full- 


For almost twenty years now 


ing some forty-five radical novels 
‘which appeared during the next 
eighteen years, including of course 
“the Uncle Tom’s Cabin of capi- 
talism,” Upton Sinclair's 

Jungle, the first part of the book 
ends with a lively description of 
the old Masses. By the time that 
magazine was forced to suspend 
publication in 1918 it “had proved 
an informal college of radical 
arts” and Rideout concludes: “It 
was through some of . . .j [its] 
writers that the spark of revolu- 
tionary literaure was kept alive 
during the twenties so that it 
could burst into flame in the De- 


A Valuable Study of Radical 
Fiction in the Last 50 Years 


The Radical Novel in the United 


even his “Barbary Shore” under 
the more general subhead, “Novels 
of the Forties and the Fifties.” But 
the implications of this procedure, - 
and of Rideout’s statement in oon- 
text of its discussion that “the radi- 
cal novelists helped other writers to 
create literature that was sociologi- 
cal but was not just sociology,” 
seem to be that when a truly great 
novel is produced, it transcends 
any such categ as “radical.” 
This may be true, but it is certain- 
ly not self-evident and should, I 
think, be argued rather than as- 
sumed, ; 
However, all such particular dif- 
ferences and questions seem very 


pression Decade.” 

A very stimulating description 
of “The Years Between” and of 
the effect of the Sacco-Vanzetti 


the usual guns, tanks, barracks and 
other equipment given freely to 
producers who “cooperate” with 
the armed forces, but the public 


literary criticism—whether in aca- 
demic or avant garde circles—has 
concurred in treating the entire 
tradition of social and political 


There’s also a bloated Col. Blim 
in the film. His job as amorale of- 
ficer impels him to make pompous 
‘speeches about showing the Nazis 


minor when compared to the his- 
torical contribution of this work, 
and to the substantial truth of its 
conclusion that: 


ate it up .and made it a national 


hit. 
* 


THE culprit in most of the pub- 


“that we can be pretty frightful 
ourselves.” 


There’s a cockney, private who is 


literature, so especially important 
in the United States, as an un- 
fortunate and unmentionable aber- 


case on liberal American writers 


opens the second and major part 
of the book. This deals with the 


politics and literature of the 


“First, the proletarian novel in- 
troduced new experience and 
new characters into the range of 


ration. The independence of mind 
which led Dr. Rideout to make 
this scholarly survey is, there- 
fore, itself exceptional and note- 
worthy. 

Further, the honesty and lack 
of malice with which he reviews 
the metamorphoses of The Liber- 
ator, The Masses, The New Masses, 
The Anvil, The Partisan Review 
and other related periodicals, and 
with which he considers the role 


American fiotion. Second, it em- 
phasized the relation of the indi- 
vidual character to his. social en- 
vironment, thus ultimately en- 
riching our perceptions of both. 
Third, by its concern with the 
underprivile third of the na- 
tion, it broadens the understand- 
ing in the writer and reader of 
the United States as a whole. 
Fourth, it led the writer toward 
a respect for important common 
experience and toward the reali- 
zation that he was a man speak- 
ing to men. Finally, the ‘prole- 
tarian movement itself helped to 
confirm the fact that one of the 
functions of the novelist was to 
be a citizen; and the collapse of 
the ‘movement’ proved that he 
| must, in addition, be an intelli- 
| gent one. | 


FAST 


(Continued from Page 11) 
which he won in 1953. Asked 
to explain this further, he said: 

“Because to repudiate or re- 
turn it would be to reject the 
whole question of the struggle 
for peace. Whether or not I was 
effective, I've devoted the past 
ten years of my life to this strug- 
gle. The Stalin award was given 
me by an international jury. I 
didn't anticipate it; I didn’t ask 
for it. Not only was Stalin dead 
when the prize was given, but I 
knew nothing of the real Stalin 
as revealed subsequently in the 
Khrushchev we 


ie 
ter century from 1929 to 1954. 


A rather surprising amount of 
space is devoted to a detailed an- 
mm of the internal politics of 
the Left (in its relation to cul- 
tural developments on the Ameri- 
can Scene), and there is an ab- 
sorbing account of many critical 
disputes. The central emphasis, 
however, remains‘on the radical 
| fiction of the period. Over 120 
committee of the House Govern- tts arya ew —T : rv radical novels by some 75 different 
ment Operations Commiltee shut.” aa arg sae ” atonal Fe oe — ae of — 

a tert Secretary Ezra Be, | Ver god aul on the miliary gress, are even more extrordi|cued at least characte 
son, Moss called for a “full and|mind, only some of the "Officg | 227 when so many writers, ws + 

ic a ee faa | 
‘merly part of the literary Lett, Rw these. suse tb becue 


complete explanation” of an order shirts in the British War 
requiring producers to obtain ad-|fancied they saw themselves tra ‘have for years been running hys- P 
terically in all directions crying serious errors of omission—for e6x- 


vance approval of all scripts for duced and protested it wasn't crick- 
productions in which the Depart-|et to expose them to public ridi-|}1. s¢ peter: “I knew not the/4mple, Meridel Le Sueur's Salute 
man!” to Spring and Len Zinbergs Walk 


ment “cooperates.” The order said cule. 

the film must be “in good tasté”| It goes without saying that the) The result is, deservedly, a re- Hard, Talk Loud are not even 

and “not in conflict with the pub-| producers did not get any help markably penetrating, provocative mentioned, (The former is, of 

lished viewpoint” of the agency,| from that source. well balanced analysis. ‘course, a collection of short stories, 
but such similar volumes as 


which at the moment, it should be} They had 7 ir . 
, , y had to build their own ° | ye ng —-. 2 
noted, happens to be run by a Re- barracks and hire the equipment OF COURSE no _ individual peti rs =e 


standing with the majority of the! hacic from tb sie a the added | reader is. likely to agree COM-| errors in judgment, like the under- 
pletely with any one writer in| estimation of Howard Fast’s “Free- 


farmers in our country : 
7* cost was around $28,000. | . a 

BB gene ° eae «., ./all his personal estimates of in-) ” 7 Pi 
* Yet “Private’s Progress” was “the ‘dom Road,” Barbara Giles’ “Gentle 


BRITISH producers are also hav- | dividual authors. Nor, which- is Bush,” and the almost entirely neg- 
ing their hands full with the little 


biggest comedy hit in England’ in! more important, will most readers) ative, although important, role as- 
boys with toy scissors. In a scinti]-| 56, said The Boultings and it was concur in all a writer § specie’ signed to Mike Gold’s years of lit- 
lating article in the London Daily| well liked here too, especially the| pypotheses as oat aay po itical-'erary criticism. 

Mail a week or two ago the cen- Iterary relationships. Dut an M-|  vtore essential, perhaps, is what 
cors are given a rough-going over 


always inventing néw ways of 
avoiding work and appropriating 
army property, and a ‘sad sack” 
who's given an intensive course in 
Japanese to equip him for spying 
in the Pacific, then in one of those 
flashes of comic insight with which 
the English movie abounds, the 
sistance. rookie officer with his knowledge: 


The charge was made by Rep.|°f Japanese is assigned to duty be- 
, g y--P"| hind German lines and when. he 


John E. Moss (D-Calif), who is). "ee Bea sol Re gag 
chairman of the information sub-|}9S!8ts he Knows no German, he s 
told “be sure to keep your mouth 


licized cases of government cen- 
sorship is the Department of De- 
fense. But other Washington agen- 
cies are experts at this sort of thing, 
to. 

Recently the Department of Ag- 
riculture was charged with censor- 
ing TV films produced with its as- 


preface which said: “The produc- tell; 
, elligent concern with the causes). 

tion gratefully acknowledges the! of Iiterary phenomena is so rare| aye om me an error of method. 

“en me | » MRR | This excludes such a novel as John 
official cooperation of absolutely) that, agree or disagree, we are co: pock’s “Cranes of Wrath” ee 
nobody.” And the dedication which! grateful for a critic willing to} p. i ie 7" 

Ys: : songs Pye ] Rideout’s list of “American Radical 

read: “This fil is respectfully dedi- ‘ination Glee uinieei Ride td Novels,” although in discussing it 
i at: ale | ‘ ; he truly says: “It is : ike 
oe mn all those who got away) .onclusion that the virtual disap- uly says: “It is even unlikely 
with if. 


| that Steinbeck, who was not a ‘pro- 
pearance of the proletarian novel 
What price censorship! 


> ee ee 


CAN THE APPLICATION OF 
THE NEWLY - FOUNDED 
SCIENCE OF HUMAN 
BIO-SOCIOLOGY 
AVERT AN 


H-WAR? 
THE SCIENCES 
OF 


MEDICINE 
AND 


BIOLOGY 
TOMORROW 


By 
Charles Zimmerman, B.S.. M.S. 


1715 Sterling Pl., B’kilyn 33, NY 
Postpaid $1.00 (D) 


from the American scene in fe baggies novelist, could have writ- 
late 30s resulted from the Com- ten the book without Being: aware 
munist Party’s orientation hodentt the ettorts, crude nt otherwise, 
building a united front in "4 beso by the actual p roletarians to 
| . problems of ideological 


ee 


-—- -— or —_— ——— - - i 


ANNUAL CLEARANCE 


SALE 
NOW GOING ON 
20 to 80% Discount on all 
Books 


(except price protected books) 


WORKERS BOOKSHOP 


48 East 13th Street 
N. ¥Y..C AL. 4-6953 


Hf! solve the 
struggle against war and fascism. |jteratyre” 


And certainly no informed reader, Jt may seem only a technical 


can question his thoughttulness | though paradoxical matter of pro- 
or candor in dealing with even cedure which omits “The Cranes 
the most controversial of topics. of Wrath” from © hati Radi. 
In fact, the work as a whole pre-| ca} Novels” by ruling it out of the 
sents an intelligent, well docu- subhead, “Proletarian Novels, 1930- 
mented and surprisin ly success-' 1939.” while it includes, for in- 
ful attempt to deal with the highly) stance, not only Norman Mailer’s 
debatable events of the ‘30s in)“The Naked and the Dead” but 
the same dispassionate and _ re- 
____}jspectful manner which character- 
1 izes its author's research into the 

earlier Socialist and ITWW litera- 

tase of the years before the first 


Conventio ) 
n Issue of World War. 


Pp OLITICAL AFFAIRS | THE BOOK fal into two un- 


CLEARLY Howard Fast is 
deeply troubled, even bitter 
about some developments in the 
socialist countries. To this writer 
it seems that he tends to mag- 
nify serious shortcomings in the 
Soviet Union and to see them 
‘in.a one-sided way. To criticize 
those shortcomings, to urge 
changes is one thing. But does- 
n't Fast overlook. the fact that 
the Soviet system made the great- 
est and most fundamental dem- 
ocratic change -in history when 
it took control of the economic — 
machine from the capitalists 
and landlords and placed it in 
the hands of the workers and. 
peasants? It is this change that 
world imperialism would like to 
reverse. 

Does Fast still believe in So- 
cialism? . 

“Yes, nore deeply than ever,” 
he said. “It’s only since the 
Khrushchev report that I’ve. be- 
gun to think more deeply about 
s0vialism itself.” = ) 

As for future plans: “My pur-- 
pon 6 ee eee If at some | 

ture time a broad socialist — 


-~9—-——— 


nme ee - 
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we 
Poland's Most 


Popular Athlete 


Elizbeta Dunska - Kresiska 
whose flying pigtails in interna- 
tional meets are as unusual as her 
record-breaking leaps in the run- 
ning broad jump has been voted 
Poland’s most- popular athlete. 

She received almost 97 per- 
cent of the more than 50,000 votes 
in a popularity poll conducted by 
the country’s leading sports paper. 
The 23-year-old medical student 
was the winner of a gold medal 
‘at the Melbourne Olympics last 
year. She won top popularity 
honor over five of Poland's - best 
known male athletes, four of whom} | 
were also medalists at the Bal-|> 
bourne, Olympics: Mt, YOO. ber. 


‘equal parts. The first hundred 
pages, beginning with a brief sur- 
vey of the fiction of the Populist 
movement, makes a careful pre- 
liminary distinction between the 
generally progressive novels which! 
were essentially reformist, and 
the consciously revolutionary atti- 
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EUGENE DENNIS: Keynote Speech Opening Convention 
| REPORTS ADOPTED BY THE CONVENTION ON; 


T ' 

om se een . tude of the radical novel with 
xist-Leninis Theory \which alone the present. deals. 

Relations Between Communist Parties | The first such work. Rideout 


Nature of the Errors of the CPUSA says, was-Isaac Kahn Friedman’s 

FRED FINE: Introductory Report on the Draft Constitution By Bread Alone, published in 
| alr Speed — in which, he re- 
‘Grdie.4 F minds us, a neat and not un- 
| bea: Nore “A % peneeeye i| related dolnetdenes” the _ first 
EG EOE EE Ie ae American, supertrust,..the.. United 
PUBLISHERS, 832 Bway., N.Y.3,N.Y. Utes Steel’ Comoration, was 


: > rece: 343% 3 ’ 
tone CHES SREOTER TTS ALT TRST ATEN LS ORT CORE EE Tee Paes oy ett een TE Ganmec gt hag ge taed he tS " 
* ee | }’ After listing and briefly review- 


er 


a DO ee te ——— — ——— —o ~<a, ——— ae wer ee Ne me 
3 : , . » - ee Pe ee ee ; 
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! Minois ClO Says Merg 
Group Must Have Pun 


By CARL HIRSCH 
CHICAGO.—The Illinois CIO 
served notice on state AFL lead- 
ers that a merger will not re- 
sult in a flabby state labor move- 
ment that has lost its political 
and legislative punch. 
Differences on matters of prin- 
ciple has so far prevented the 


merger, delegates to the state 
CIO convention were told last 
weekend. However, the merger 
will take effect next fall, and it 
will not be “over the CIO’s dead 
body.” 

Pat Greathouse, United Auto 
Workers vice-president also 
seryed notice on the Illinois 
Democratic Party that its atti- 
tude toward labor will have to 
change when the two state fed- 
erations unite. 

* 

“AS IT is, neither we nor any- 
one else knows what the Demo- 
cratic tom A stands for in Illi- 
nois,” he the 1,000 delegates 
and visitors at the Morrison 
Hotel. 

“They will get our support 
only if they become a real liberal 
party, in which a program is ar- 
rived at and ca tes are se- 
lected in free and open debate, 
with candidates running and 
elected on a program and disci- 
plined to carry out that program 
when they take office.” 


Greathouse warned the Illi- 
nois Democratic leaders that they 
cannot win unless they “catch 
the’ imagination of the liberal, la- 
bor and farm voters of this state 
by becoming truly a party of the 
people.” 

“They can’t campaign on 
Roosevelt's record forever,” he 
said, “and the party has not of- 
fered us candidates down the line 
that we could support.” 

* 


THE three-day convention had 
an “end of an era” mood, with 
the 350,000-member state CIO 
now scheduled to unite with a 
state AFL three times its size. 
The convention “recessed” Sun- 
day and will be called back into 


session in a merger convention 


U. S. ECONOMIC TRENDS 


a discussion 
Svneaers: 


OTTG NATHAN 
Asst. Professor, N.Y. University: 
Executor, Albert Einstein Estate. 


VICTOR PERLO 
Author, 
& other works en economics 


FRIDAY, MARCH 15 


8 P.M. 
ADELPHI HALL 
74 Fifth Ave. nr. 14 St.) 


Spon. by: Socialist Unity Forum 
: Contribution $1.00 


| 
AND MARXIST THOUGHT } 


| bonds or a winter vacation in | 
| Bermuda. 


ee ee a me 


) 


GARMENT OPEN FORUM 


BENJAMIN J. DAVIS 
speaks on: 


“Negro History and the 


Fight for School 
Integration” 
Wed. eve —6 P.M. 
March 13 


Fesloclav Hall * 405 W. 41st St. 
Contribution 49c. 


_ Ausp. Garment Freedom of Press Comm. 


now planned for early Septem- 
ber. 

There was much talk of labor 
unity, with Illinois State Federa- 
tion of Labor president Reuben 
Soderstrom and other AFL lead- 
ers as guests. 


The delegates, however, re- 
ceived some inkling of the unity 
problems in the report by CIO 
legislative representative © John 
Alesia. He pointed out that there 
is much confusion among 
legislators in Springfield as to 
where labor stands on various is- 
sues, with the AFL and CIO sup- 
porting different bills. Alesia in- 
dicated that the AFL supports 
watered down versions of the 
C1iO-backed bills on state mimi- 
mum wage, workmen's and un- 
employment a en Rae 


“WE DO not yet.see eye- to- 
eye on legislation or on candi- 
dates or on methods,” Alesia 
said. 

State CIO president los Ger- 
mano said that after “ six or eight 
unity meetings” between the. two 
federations, there remained a 
number of “knotty little prob- 
lems.” 

The convention was. marked 
by little discussion from the floor 
and by a good deal of Commu- 
nist-baiting from the platform, 
mainly by Germano oF by Sen. 
Paul H. Douglas. 

A legislative program was 
adopted, but few issues were 
given any special emphasis. The 
delegates pledged to get behind 
the state FEPC bill which has 
been intreduced in both houses 
of the Legislature. 

* 


ON TAXATION, the state 
CIO said that “it is time for a 
fresh and vigorous approach to 
the state tax structure that once 
and for all will put Illinois on 
the road to a form of taxation 
that will be both progressive and 
adequate.” 

“The sales tax should be re- 
placed with a progressive income 
tax based on ability to pay, said 
the statement on taxation. 

The delegates demanded that 
the sales tax on food be removed 
at once. It was also pointed out 
that the sales tax “is levied upon 
the bare necessities of life, food 
and clothing, and not on stocks, 


The convention agreed that 
“Illinois has a structure of corpor- 


- tion taxation that gives the state 


a national reputation as a ‘tax 


| bonanza’ state, especially among 


“American Imperialism” || 
mics || Out-of-state corporations doing 


business in Illinois.” 
THE delegate; supported a 
state constitutional convention 


for the purpose of modernizing | “200 Coney Island Ave., 
' and improving the Illinois Con- 


stitution. 
Strong support was also given 


‘to a state anti-discrimination hous- 


ing bill which would outlaw jim- 
crow practices in any form of hous- 
ing which in any way benefits from 
public funds, tax exemptions or 


governmental insurance or loan 


supports. 
A report of the Education Com- 


mittee urged that “members need 
to participate in PTA as well as 
political activities.” The report add- 
‘ed: “We need more representatives 
‘of the labor movement on schoo] 


BROOKLYN COMPASS CLUB SYMPOSIUM 
“Secialism and Civil Liberties” 
*SIMOM W. GERSON.— 


Chairman, Civil Liberties Committee cf 


Communist Party & former City Editor, 


Daily Worker. 


*FARRELL DOBBS, — 


' One of the 18 Minneapolis victims of the 
Act in 1941 & Nat'l Secy 


Smith * 
SPs, _Soctalis: Workers Party. 


*TYRELL WILSON, Sr.— 


«Active J the: Civil Liberties &: Cova Rights 
Ti tials us Ee wos | 


; Sie gsea? 


SUN., MARCA 10 


8 P.M. 


Donation 50c 
Unemployed & Students free 


SUNRISE MANOR 
1638 Pitkin Ave., Bklyn, N. Y. 


(take Lexington or New Lots ‘Ave IRT 


demand on President Eisenhower 


ple.” 


+46 Utidd. Pitkin Avé bus to ee 


ask lt? g0 


- 
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boards to assist in determining poli- 
cies which will produce more and. 
better teachers and schools.” 


THE resolution on civil rights 
and civil liberties made a vigorous| 


that he give = to the strug- 
gle for Negro rights 

The delegates demanded that 
President “utilize a minute fraction; 
of his time spent on vacation trips 
in the South to speak out un- 
equivecally on the burning ques- 
tion of the day, namely civil rights.” 

The resolution also blasted test 
oaths such a required under the 
Broyles Law in IlHinois. “The test 
oath,” said the CO conventien, 
“is based u the totalitarian as- 
sumption of guilt, which is odious 
to our deniocracy. The test oath is 
made even worse by the failure 
to include in the statute provisions 
for hearings, denying the opportun- 
ity for the aggrieved, in the case 
of the teachers who refused to’ 
sign the oath, to be heard on a pe-|’ 
tition even to ‘prove’ their inno-’ 
cence. | 

THE parley also rejected the 
contention that wages increases 
are the cause of inflation in the 
U. S. and demanded a congres- 
sional investigation of price-fix- 
ing and profiteering by the big | 
corporations. 

Sen. Douglas asked support for 
this three-point program in Con- 
gress: (a) the broadening of the 
coverage of the minimum wage 
laws; (b) the adoption of a “do- 
mestic Point IY program. for the | 
distressed areas of the country’; ) 
(c) a meaningful civil rights pro- 
gram. 

The Democratic Senator express- 


ed confidence in the possibility of Whitman Ave. 


winning some civil rights legisla-| 
tion. “Our chances would have 
béen greater had we been able to. 
curb the filibuster as we tried to’ 
dogluring the opening days of this 
session, he said. 

GERMANO hit out sharply at 
so-called judicial reform measures 
which would have the effect of giv- 
ing the bar associations increased 
power in the selection of judges. _ 

“The judges belong to the peo-. 
ple and not to the bar association,” | 
he said, “and I don’t think that any 
grou should have a monopoly in. 
deciding what's good for the peo-| 


WwAGTS Of 


| Sunday Brooklyn 


well-know n 
“The 


JOSEPH CLARK, 
correspondent, will speak on 
hower Doectrine—Where Does It Lead?’’ 
Sun. eve. at 8 p.m. at Brighton Center, | 
Brooklyn. 


foreign 
Eisen- 


| Coming | 


DR. ANNETTE T. RUBINSTEIN will | 


; 


|'On the Carousel: Peter Pan—mu-}. 
sical. Pupils of PS 247, Brook-| 


‘UN in Action (2) 11 a.m. 
Focus: Problems of the Aged (7) 


IV & Movie Guide — 


ses March 9 | 


— jyn (2) 9 a.m. 

Mighty Mouse (2) 10:30 

Dione Lucas Cooking Show (11) 11 

Mr. Wizard-—science (4) 12:30 : 

Junior Town Meeting (13) 1:30. 
U.S. and China 

Ice Hockey (25 2 2 

Movie Museum (9) 2 

Teenagers Discuss (9) 2:30 

All Star Movie: Brigham Young 
(13) 3, 7 and 40. Good 

Million Dollar Movie: Rachel and 
the Stranger (9) 3, 7:30 and 10 

World News (2) 6 

Ireland’s Heritage (13) 6:30 

ng? and CosteHo (11) 7 

Fun to Travel (9) 7 

rr Meaieh for Adventure: Antarc- 
tie Conquest—documentary (11) 
7:30 

Jackie Gleason (2) 8 

Perry Como (4) 8 

Sid Caesar (4) 9 


jUN Review (9) 1 | 
lis. Basketball Awards (11) 1 
Italy—Teday and Nat ! 
Report From aioe Meese t 
ways Sun Also (13) 1: L: 30 
Uni Mathematics (13)2 
Last Word—panel (2 2: 20. Words 
their meanings 
Movie: Brigham Young {13) 2:30, 
7 and 10 - 
Face the Nation—panel (2)-3 


Outlook (4) 3. Documentaries 


Transport Workers—talk (7) 3:15 

Zoo Parade (4) 3:30 

Johns Hopkins: Research (7) 3:30 

Odyssey (2) 4. Comic trips 

Mama—Peggy Wood-(2) 5 

|\Gerald McBoing—Boing (2) 5:30 

Press Conference (7) 5:30 

Telephone Time: Story of Helen 
Keller of 19th Century (2) 6. 

Meet the Press (4) 6 

Million Dollar Movie: Rachel] and 
the Stranger (9) 6, 7:30 and 10 

Jack Benny (2) 7:30 

Amateur Hour (7) 7:30 

Ed Sullivan (2) 8. Renata Tebaldi, 


College Basketball: Manhattan vs. 
Fordham (11) 9 

Hey Jeannie—Jeannie Carson (2) 
9:30 

George Gobel (4) 10 

Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 

Movie: Orson Welles in The 
Stranger (7) 11 Recommended | 

‘Late Show: The Search (2) 11:15. 
Montgomery Clift, Aline Mac- 
Mahen. Recommended 


TV 
Sunday, March 16 


ll a.m. 


Cc amera Three: Storv of a Soldier: 


bv composer Stravinsky (2) 

11:30 

Lear to Draw (5) 11:45 

Let's Take A Trip (2) Noon 

|Open Mind—pane! (4) 12: 30. Al- 
coholism 

Times Youth Forum: Youth in 
Family Relations (5) 1 . 


Now Off Broadway | 

THE DRAMA, “On Whitman 
Avenue” by Maxine Wood a 
dramatic plea fer integration in | 
housing, is being revived by an 
off-Broadway theatrical __ pro- 
ducer. 


The play .is dancteed by Zake 
Berlin and preduced by Sumner 
Kernan, at the West Ead Col- 
legiate Chapel, 245 W. 77th St., 

March 30. 


Garment Forum 
To Hear Davis 


Benjamin J. Davis, ARNE 
leader who is the first Negro ever: 
to have been elected to New: 
York's City Council, will discuss | - 
“Negro history and the fight fer 
‘school integration” at a’ meeting 
next week. 


Davis will address the Garment 


| 


‘Late Show: 


| Inherit the 


Richard Tucker—guests, others 


‘Steve Allen (4) 8 Martha Raye, 


others 

Open Hearing: Racketeering in 
labor (7) 8:30 

G.E. Theatre: Bette Davis in With 
Malice Toward One (2) 9 

‘Bob Hope (4) 9 

Omnibus (7) 9. The Trial ef Capt. 
Kidd. 

Alfred Hitchcock (2) 9:30 

$64,000 Challenge (2) 10 

What's Mv Line (2) 10:30 

News (2) ll 

Across the Pacific 

Humphrey Bogart (2) 
11:15. Good Adventure thriller 

Late Late Show: The Hitchhiker 
(2) 1:05. Suspense thriller 


MOVIES 


Friendlv Presuasion, 68th St. 

Great Man. Sutton 

Richard the Third, Fine Arts 

Immortal Garirsen, Cameo 

Silent World and Solid Gold 
Cadillac, Fifth Ave. Playhouse 

Edge of the City, Loew's State 

Wrong Man, Symphony 

Ten Commandments, Criterion 

Oedipus Rex. 55th St. Playhouse 

‘Port of Shadows (revival) Baronet 

Wee Geordie, Little Carnegie 

‘We Are All Murderers, Art 

Lust for Life, Plaza 

La Strada, 52nd St. Translux 

Around the World in 80 Days, 
Rivoli 


with 


DRAMA 
The Anatomist, Royal, 62 E. 4th. 
Utopia Limited, Shakespeare- 
wrights, 264 W. 87 St. 
Taming of the Shrew, Phoenix 
Visit To A Small Planet, Booth 
Purple Dust, Cherry Lane 
‘Hidden River, Playhouse 
Long Dav’s Journey Into Night, 
Helen Haves 
Good King Charles, Downtown 
Right You Are, Carl Fischer Hal!] 


‘Bells Are Ringing, Shubert 


Volpone, Rooftop Theatre 

Take a Giant Step, Jan Hus-Audit. 
‘Major Barbara, Morosce 

My Fair Lady. Hellinger Theatre 
Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 


Dairy of Anne Frank, Cort Theater 
Wind, National 
Waltz of Toreadors, Coronet 


'discuss Ulysses in the Brave New World.| Workers Open Forum at its ses- No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 


Huxley & Joyce. Monday, March 11, 8 to 9 
p.m, Penthouse 10A, 59 W. 71 St. Single 
adimssion $1.50. (Registration for Thurs- 
day Shakespeare classes clesed.) 


POLISH PRESS BAZAAR. Choice articles, 
beautiful handiwork, dolls, Polish artcraft. 
Bargains you can’t miss. Polish food and 
film program. Sat. & Sun. March 16& 17. 
Doors open 1 p.m. Polonia Club, 201 Second 
Ave., near 12th St. Contr. 25c. 


MAINSTREAM FORUM 
Friday evening, March 15 
at 8:30 p.m. 
Corliss Lamont 

and 


Dr. 
Dr. Heward Selsam 
will discuss 
Freedom of Choitce— 
What Does It Mean? 
Hotel Great Northern 
118 West 57th st. Contr. $1 


BRIGHTON COMMUNITY CENTER, 26th 
Anniversary Celebration at 32200 Coney - 
land Ave., Brooklyn. Sat. eve. March’ 30, ' 

6:45 p.m. Concert extraordinary: 


The Inimitable Martha Schlamme: Tere- 
Sita and Fernando; Flamenco Dancers: 
Nathan Gokistein: major artist and vio-| 
‘Enist of genuine distincton. Bubs. $1.50. 


Eisenstein's C 
: Picuart ABS ee 


Nay Th 


| Committee. 


White Citizens 


| Citizens Councils have filed articles 


with— | 


sion March 13, at 6 p.m. at Yugo-| 
‘slav Hall, 405 West 41 St. near 
9 Ave. 

The forum is sponsored by the 
Garment Freedom of the Press 


Council Sets Up 


Office in Detroit 
DETROIT. — The racist White 


of incorporation with Michi oe 


Corporation and Securities - 


mission. The officers of the wec! 
roy, 6596 McDon-} 


_ 1527 25th St., 


Separate Tables, Music Box 
Lil Abner, St. James 


Classified Ads 


FOR SALE. 


AIR CONDITIONERS — 1957 CARRIER, 
FEDDERS or. G. FE. Any mode?—Buy 
now at $10.60 above dealer’s cost. De- 
posit holds unit free until installed. Re- 
member, price rises with temperature. 
Standard Brand Dist:, 143 Fourth Ave. 


(13th & 14th Sts.) 
One hour free parking 


‘GR 3-7819 — 
STAMPS FOR SALE 
FOR SALE: Soviet Russian Stamp Collec- 


tion. Complete mounted’ in album pages. ~ 


Principals only. — ULster nd es 
_ by appointment. | 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


aE . Thea of 5114 St. 


MOVING, sterage, long distance, pick 
service, days, nights weekends, econom 
ical. Budget Movers-—-CH. 


MONUMENTS 
WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 
1410 WASHINGTON Aye. 


Cor. 170th St,, Bronx pte 
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\ViLLOUGHBY'S New York’s largest camera store, has. been 
Or: ‘nized by District 65, Retail and Devartment Store Union. The 


Union has moved for a National Labor Relations Board election on. 
behalf of the store’s 189 workers. The union sees the possibility of . 


company recognition without an election. 
. 


LATEST FINANCIAL report of the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union shows total assets of more than $32 million, 
of which $24 million is in U.S. government bonds. 

The ILGWU' 4 executive vice president, Louis Stulberg, has 
been named a vice t of the Industrial Union Department 
af the AFL-CIO. The ILGWU recéatly affiliated with the Saige 


ment. 
° 


THE NATIONAL Maritime’s Union’ s Pilot. reports that George 


Meany, AFL-CIO’ president, has requested the Seafarets Interna- 


‘tional Union, headed-by Paul Hall, to withdraw a complaint it has 
 pendin before the National Labor Relations “Board. © The STU 
wants he NLRB to’ compel: the American Coal Shipping Co. to hire 


workers from: the docks instead of from the NMU hiring hall. The 


essing its ease, aided by a court 


SLU rejected the request and is 
ormed coal shipping firm. 


‘injunction restraining the newly-fo 


BUFFALO—Representatives of the hotel workers: union called 


‘last week for a $1.25 minimum at hearings. sponsored by the State 
Hotel Minimum: Wage Board. The hotel owners opposed the hike. 


The.board has also held héarings in New York. City.. The New York 
Hotel Trades Council is backing, i in addition to the $1.25 minimum, 


= PROFITE 


ge PRIVATE 


the elimination of differentials between tip and non-tip categories, 
between resort and non-resort hotels, and an end to the escape 


clauses m the complicated wage order which excludes so-called 


nursing homes and a variety of lodging establishments. 
, . e 


ATTEMPTS IN ALBANY to weaken the exclusive bargaining 
contract which the Transport Workers Union has with the Transit 
Authority were supported at a meeting of five splinter groups here 
last week. They are supporting a State’ Little Railway Labor Act. 
The groups are the Motormens Benevolent Association, the Con- 
ductors Benevolent Association, the Signal Electricians Benevolent 
Association, the Towermen’s Benevolent Association and the Ameri- 
can Transit Union. Louis Waldman, counsel for the motormen’s 
group told the meeting that the proposed legislation would provide 
for representation elections among transit craft workers, and require 
the Transit Authority to negotiate with such unions. 


BUFFALO—The Switchmen’s Union of North America whose | 


national headquarters is located here, has announced that its mem- 
bers have _gocepted a three-year contract calling for pay increases 
totaling 22% cents an hour, plus seven paid holidays. About 10,- 
000 sw itehshen on 35 roads are affected by the settlement. 

The union said this was the first time paid holidays for oper- 
ating personnel had been negotiated with the railroads. It was es- 
timated the holiday pay would be worth more than six cents an 
hour to the switchmen. 

The new contract calls for 12% cents an hour pay increase 
retroactive to Nov. 1, plus five cents an hour next Nov. 1 and an- 
other five cents Nov. 1, 1958, the union said. 

In addition, it said, the contract includes an escalator clause 
pegged to _the consumers’ price index. 


‘tion and sickness’ benefits. 


By MAX CORDON 


ALBANY.— As we checked into a hotel hing sail this week, the elevator « 
casually remarked the place was full of labor men who were. around. “for legi 


ator-. 
ation.” 


This caught us off guard. We knew there was a oF behind-the-scene battle over 


changes in unemployment in- 
surance, workmens compensa- 
But 
we knew of no special. public 
development calling for enlarg- 
ed labor delegations. 


A check with labor spokes-- 


men at the capital revealed that 


es Bt pack. Secale. ot wees, 


union groups numbering any- 
where from 10 te: 300 had beon 
coming into Albany to put quiet 
pressure on. legislators in. behalf 
of labor's demands for liberaliza- 


tion of these programs, 


They included steel, aute and 
chsasivel workers from Buffalo; 
electrical. workers from New 
York and Schenectady and 5S 
cuse; textile and steel workers 
from Utica; iron workers from 
Essex County way up north; and 
numerous others. 


* In addition, local delegations 
were pressuring key legislative 


figures—particularly Republicans 
—during weekends when tad 


were at home, 
* 


MEANWHILE, ‘on “the eg 
lative floor, the first: major skir- 


mishes took place as Demociats 


moved to dislodge from GOP- 
controlled committees their bills 
embodying labor's demands for 
higher payments under these 
programs, as well as other im- 
provements. 

As expected, all motions to 
dislodge tl these bills from com- 
mittee were defeated by a 
straight party vote of 96 Repub- 
licans to 54 Democrats. This 
is a formal procedure, and even 
agreed to in advance so most 
of the legislators do not even 
agree to in advance so most of 
the legislators do not even stick 
around to vote personally. 

But in course of debate, GOP 
spokesmen indicated the strug- 
gle is not closed. They said is- 
sues of higher benefits for job- 
lessness and workmen’s compen- 
sation were still being debated 
behind-the-scenes, as were sev- 
eral other phases of these pro- 
grams, And they hinted that 
labor’s pressure was forcing 
some concessions from the GOP 
as regards jobless pay, these 
were te some demands from the 
GOP though, as regards jobless 
pay, these were tied to some de- 
mands of Big Business in a Sin- 
gle package. 

Labor will have to decide 
whether the gains in an omni- 
bus unemployment insurance 
bill will outweigh the losses. 

These losses include a tight- 
ening of provisions regarding 
qualifications, which will make 
it more difficult for many work- 
ers to foray for jobless pay; 
and a shift in the tax load for 
jobless pay so that the smaller 


‘to become. e 


Syra- 


~ 
What Labor Wants 
In Albany | 
© Increase jobless pay from. 


the present $36 maximum to at 


least $45. for -tose-making $90-or 
more: $4 a week additional for - 


each ‘dependent up to three. 


© A cut in number of weeks 
the previous. sist for ‘a worker. 


igible for jobless. 
pay from the Present 20 weoks 


to 15. 


© Defeat of employer nropes- ‘ 
als to make it more difficult for . 
) workers to qualify for jobless 


y: 
@ Defeat of. Big Business pro- 
posals to shift the unemploy- 


‘ment insurance tax to seasonal 
employers and to reduce it for. 


them. 
® Increase of Rvsrkshen’ $ cOm- 
pensation from a $36 top to $45, 


with added payments | for de-° 


——— 


® Defeat of proposals: to be 


nsation for various types 
nesses new compensable. 

©ffadwctee of sickness- bene- 
fits from the present $40 top 
to at least $45, with added pay- 
ments for dependents, 

® Increase duration of sick- 
ness. benefits from present 20 
weeks maximum to 26 weeks. 

® Include payment for hos- 
pitalization in sickness benefits. 


com 


of i 
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seph Carlino, Assembly Major- 
ity Leader from Nassau County. 
At the public rent hearing two 
weeks ago, he said he was for 
taking some further steps toward 
decontrol by removing form rent 
control all apartments renting 
for $150 a month or more as 
they become vacant. This has 
caused the split in GOP ranks 
because main New York City 
GOP strength rests with the 
swank apartment dwellers, and 
they are up in arms. 

The major real estate inter- 
ests have been pushing for such 
gradual decontrol. . Seeing the 
reaction to Carlino’s proposal 
they have upped the minimum 
to apartments of $200 or more. 
Whether this will heal the split 
in GOP ranks is to be seen, but 
it is highly doubtful. 

3 ' + 


THERE ARE A FEW other 
gimmicks for which the realtors 
are fighting. One is to give them 
the right to turn apartment 
houses into cooperatives, there- 
by forcing the tenants to buy 
their apartments if they want to 


stay. - Now the must get per-. 
mission from the Rent Admin- ’ 
istrator to do this, and he has 
not permitted them’ to do so. 
Therefore’ they want the law 
changed. . 
- Second, Carling is slit hee. 
use of 1954 state Valuation rates. 
on which to.base “fair rent” 
ardsticks. - These would allow. 
fa ndlords higher profits. than. the 
present 1953 rates. Gov. Har: 
‘riman and Democrats in the} 
islature are. williog: to use 1 
‘rates for one - two: Bee 
houses, but. not. we apartment, 
houses. Garlino’s plan will mean. 
some rent. increases in apart- . 
ment. houses -in Queens, Bronx. 
and Brooklyn. i ’ 
* * 
REPUBLICANS HAVE. dis: - 
posed of two -of the three. 


major: anti-discrimination~ issues. - ° 


facing this: session of the legis- 
lature, 


- They - have ‘turned down ‘the- 
bid of Assemblyman Bertram L.. 
Baker (D-Bklyn) to increase ‘the: 
power of the-State Commission 
Against ‘ Discrimination. (SCAD) 
so that it can effectively enforce’ 
the laws against discrimination — 
by tackling it where it exists. 
Now it can tackle only individ-- 
ual complains by * se -cnationel 
individuals. -And they have cut 
$45,000 from Gov. Harriman’s 
request for $675,000. for, SCAD. 
operations, 


In each - pase, though, they. 
have been farced to make some 
concessions; To lick the de- 
mand for enlarged SCAD pow- 
ers, they propose to set up & 
civil rights bureau in the attor- 
ney general's office, if the pres- 
sure for wider | SCAD powers 
-continues, the bureau may even 
have to produce. 


And while they have cut the 
appropiration asked by Harri-. 
man, still had to leave it with 
about $54,000 more thaa it had 
last year. 


THE BIG ISSUE. still re- 
mains. This is the Baker-Met- 
calf bill to end discrimination in 
private housing. It is still bot- 
tled up in committee, and As- 
semblyman Baker. is still hope- 
ful of getting it out though he 
is not overly optimistic. There 
is a widespread view here that 
the GOP, mindful that 1958 is 
a state electicn year, will be 
unable to resist favorable action 
next year. But they want to 
hold onto it until next year to 
get the maximum political bene- 
fit among the Negro people, 


LET NEWSMEN VISIT CHINA, 


LEHMAN TO BE CHAIRMAN | 
OF URBAN LEAGUE DRIV 


Former U. S. Sen. Herbert H. fae 
Lehman will serve as honorary 7 
c airman of the Urban League of 
Greater New York’s 47th annual By next week or the week af- 
membership campaign, it was an- " ” ter, the issue will be decided. 
nounced yesterday by Mrs. Sophia no * 
Yarnall Jacobs, president of the pe GOs. Beker NEXT WEEK is also the ctri- 
interracial agency. tical period for the rent control 
The ee she indicated, issue. New York City Repub- 
will forma Ny get under way licans, fearful of the political 
March 18 with the proclamation of effects of weakened controls, are 
Urban League Week ‘by Mayor putting the heat on GOP legis- 
Robert F. Wagner. The League is - lative leaders to extend controls, 
seeking 5,000 new members to ad- are putting the heat on GOP 
vance its program to achieve | legislative leaders to extend con- 
équality of ‘opportunity for Ne-° ‘| trols for two years without any 
groes and | ‘minorities in em- ‘| weakening measures. Controls 
pt ment, housing, education, - end this” June, and Governor 
and welfare: services. 
At the Urban exe 1956 Bionts. and 
anaual meetin Sen: ‘Lehman was! fight | for. full fs | 
~ honoréd as “the conscience of "the tunity for’ all meéricans.” 


seasonal employers will have to 
pay much more, while the “sta- 
ble” Big Business employers will 
pay much less. Labor is in- 
tensely interested because a tax 
increase may force many smaller 
shops to leave New York or to 
close altogether. 


URGES COLUMBIA PROF 


, 


The State Department was urg-; To some, we and they seem to 
ed yesterday to admit it made ajhave battled our way into each 
mistake and lift its ban on the tra-|other’s shoes.” 
vel of U.S. newsmen in China. Barrett said the State Depart- 

Edward W. Barrett, dean of the} sty new policy seemed to him. 
Columbia University Graduate! to “clearly ill-advised.” 

School of Journalism and former The sound course obviously 
assistant Secretary of State, made would be for the department.to an- 
the plea in an article on “Diplo-|nounce simply that any reporter 
macy, Press and China” in the)entering China does so at his 
Saturday Review Magazine. own risk, with no- right to claim 

Barrett said that in 1949 the papi United States sabe ek cok 

U.S. protested “lustily” when Chi-fhe said. 
‘na expelled non-Communist news-| “Perhaps this yp 
men, but when China reversed it- 
self and said it would admit Amer- 
jican newsmen, the State Depart- 
ment. also made an about fact/i 
|“obdurately” opposed U.S. cover-|« 
“LEHMAN * age of China, he said. 

ear to he world 


‘of the nation in the 


they be, 
esac eo 


